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Editorials 


THE POPE, THE PRESIDENT AND PEACE 


HE year 1939 was, in many respects, a sad one. It saw 
the death of that great modern Pope, Pius XI, who had 


carried the teaching of the Gospels into every corner of 
the world, and every section of human life. It saw the end of 
the precarious peace that had afflicted the world with appre- 
hension and bickering since the last great war. It saw Catholic 
Spain devastated in a deadly fratricidal struggle. It saw Cath- 
olic Poland over run by twin Christ-hating armies, and part 
of it at the mercy of the murderous hatred of Soviet Russia. 
And, finally, it saw the armies and navies of Germany, France 
and Great Britain once again lined up in a war that threatened 
to bring about the collapse of European civilization. 

It was only at the end of the year that there occurred an 
event which promised te bring hope to anxious hearts. 

On the Eve of Christmas Day, the President of the United 
States addressed to Pope Pius XII a cordial letter in which 
he proposed to send him a personal representative “in order 
that our parallel endeavors for peace and the alleviation of 
suffering may be assisted.” Through His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Spellman, of New York, this letter was communicated 
to the Pope’s representative in this country, the Apostolic 
Delegate, and by him sent to His Holiness in Rome; and, 
through the same channels, an equally cordial acceptance by 
the Pope of the President’s advance was transmitted to Wash- 
ington. At the same time, the President sent an almost iden- 
tical letter to two American leaders, Protestant and Jewish. 
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This act may well bring about a new era in our time. Apart 
from the recognition of the world influence of the Pope by the 
Chief Executive of the great western Republic, and apart 
from the possibility that this recognition might lead to diplo- 
matic relations between Washington and Vatican City—both 
of which were relatively minor aspects of the event—there was 
the possibility that, as the President put it, there might arise 
“a closer association between those in every part of the world 
—those in religion and those in government—who have a 
common purpose.” 

Who have a common purpose. That purpose is not merely 
the obvious one of bringing about a peace which will mean 
only the cessation of shooting, bombing and sinking. There 
is in the mind of neither Pope nor President a purpose as su- 
perficial and as ineffectual as that. The common purpose 
which is present in the minds of both Pius XII and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and of “thousands of humble people, living in 


scores of nations,” goes far deeper than the mere stopping of 
a miserable war. Anybody who has carefully read the words 
of Pius XII, since he ascended Peter’s Chair, will know that 
he is in full agreement with the President when he says: 


I believe that while statesmen are considering a new order of things, the 
new order may well be at hand. I believe that it is even now being built, 
silently but inevitably, in the hearts of masses whose voices are not heard, 
but whose common faith will write the history of our time. They know 
that unless there is belief in some guiding principle and some trust in a Divine 
plan, nations are without light and peoples perish. 

They know that the civilization handed down to us by our fathers was 
built by men and women who knew in their hearts that all were brothers 
because they were children of God. They believe that by His will enmities 
can be healed; that in His mercy the weak can find deliverance, and the 
strong can find grace in helping the weak. In the grief and terror of this 
hour, these quiet voices, if they can be heard, may yet tell of the rebuilding 
of the world. 


One can well imagine the silent prayer of thanksgiving, that 


must have welled up on Christmas morning in the heart of 
the Holy Father, that a nation existed whose Chief Executive 
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could utter words so full of Christian faith and hope. There 
was little, on that Christmas morning, among the nations 
nearer home, to bring his fatherly heart any consolation. 
Rather, hatred and destruction filled the consciousness and 
directed the purposes of the greater part of Europe. Here, 
from the Western world, was raised a voice—not a personal 
voice, but a voice representing a hundred million—which yet 
found the courage to say that the way out of man’s perplexi- 
ties is the way of God, of belief in God and trust in God, and 
in love of both God and man. 

But there was more than that. In interpreting the feelings 
of his fellow-citizens, the President told the Pope that “the 
people of this nation . . . know that only by friendly associa- 
tion between the seekers of light and the seekers of peace 
everywhere can the forces of evil be overcome.” 

More than once during his life, the great Pope Pius XI 
expressed the hope that in his time there would be a union in 
endeavor, if not in belief, of all those who are on the side of 
right and justice. There was in his mind a clear recognition 
of the undoubted fact that our times have brought about a 
sharp and fundamental division among men. On one side are 
those who bring the dark forces of atheism and paganism 
into all the ordinary affairs of human existence; on the other, 
are all those who still believe that the Divine hand rules the 
affairs of man, and that the wills of man can seek no light or 
peace unless it be in conformity with the will of God. On 
this side are all believers—Catholics, Protestants, Jews. It 
has remained for our times to reveal to them the “common 
purpose” which animates them and according to which they 
can find, if they will seek, a common action. 

This, it seems to me, is the deeper meaning of the letter 
which the President wrote the Pope on Christmas Eve, and 
of the answer which the Pope sent in return. In the face of 
that, it is futile to speculate whether there will or will not 
follow regular diplomatic relations between our country and 
the Holy See. If the logic of this deeper event leads to such 
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relations, we will undoubtedly have them, and no believer will 
deny their rightness or necessity. But whether we have them 
or not, a die is cast which will not be gathered back. A great 
nation has asked a great spiritual power to help unite all the 
forces of all the believers of the world in one great common 
effort, not merely to bring peace, but in bringing peace to 
bring about a new social and political order which will be 
based on a recognition of the truths of Divine Revelation. 

That request will not, because it cannot, be ignored. Out of 
it there cannot but come a movement of which we are not yet 
able to estimate the vast and ultimate effect. It may be that 
the prayers of Pius XI before the throne of God are being 
answered by the Heavenly Father. It may be that this is but 
the quiet and unheralded dawn of something so great that we 
are not as yet able to imagine it. It may be that a tremendous 
effort of all believers—Catholics, Protestants and Jews— 
united in one great aspiration for truth and justice, may yet 


come into being and bring salvation to the world. If that 
comes to pass, we in this country will be proud and happy 
that it was our people who through their representative were 
instrumental, under Divine Providence, in enlisting the great 
spiritual power of the Holy See in this cause. 

Georgetown University. WILFRID PARSONS 


THE JESUIT QUATERCENTENARY, 1540-1940 


If ever an organization of men was born in due time, it was 
the Society of Jesus. And now after four hundred years of 
almost incredible activity, after four sweeping centuries teem- 
ing with triumphs in all lands of the earth—what a challenge 
faces the historian! 

No writer has ever adequately encompassed the tremendous 
chronicle of educational, scientific, cultural and missionary 
‘work of the Society, not Fulop-Miller, no Jesuit like Brucker 
or Rosa, nor even our own Campbell of beloved memory. A 
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cursory glance at Heimbucher or Koch reveals the magnitude 
of the task. Probably, no general history of the Jesuits will 
ever satisfy us. Even the recent histories of the Society by 
individual nations or assistencies fall short of the ideal, mainly 
because no uniform method has been followed, with the result 
that we have such disparate works as Astrain, Duhr, Fou- 
queray, Hughes, Pollen and Zaleski. Undoubtedly, as in the 
past, many laudable efforts will be made in many languages 
during this Jubilee year to portray again for our generation 
the heritage of the last four centuries. It is a heritage we all 
share with the living members of the Society, for we have all 
benefited by their labors. 

Many an heroic page of missionary endeavor would never 
have been written for our spiritual edification, had they not 
forged swiftly ahead in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in a conquest for souls unparalleled in Catholic history. 
This is not to be understood in such a way as to forget the gal- 
lant sons of St. Francis of Assisi or those of St. Dominic; for, 
it must be remembered that, even in the very year of the 
Society’s foundation, the Franciscan Father Juan de Padilla 
shed his blood for the Faith, somewhere in the old Kansas- 
Nebraska territory; and that in that year also, the Dominican 
Father, Luis Cancer, was preparing his soul for martyrdom in 
Florida. The arresting fact, however, is that within thirty 
odd years after the founding of the Society, a little band of 
Jesuits was to die for the Faith in Virginia. Nor should 
praise for the place the Jesuits soon occupied in cultural fields 
lead us to forget the great intellectual triumph of the Benedic- 
tines through that outstanding learned Society, the Maurists, 
shortly after the turn of the century. 

For American Catholics in general, the most attractive 
chapters of the great Jesuit chronicle will always be the Mis- 
sionary Work in our own land. A library of no small propor- 
tions exists already on this American part of the chronicle. 
Outstanding work has been done by Kenny and Garraghan. It 
is being done by well-trained scholars in Jesuit centers of 
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higher learning in the United States. No development in 
American Catholic historiography has given more genuine 
encouragement than the Chicago Institute. 

Every facet of American Jesuit progress in all fields of 
spiritual and intellectual work should be described to us. It 
is the heritage of every Catholic American, not merely that of 
educators, scientists or missiologists. 

But more than this, we need an objective estimate of the 
total experience of the Society from 1540 to our own day and 
a revaluation of that experience in terms of contemporary 
problems, especially in political science and education, in both 
of which the thinking world today is witnessing a vindication 
of age-old position of the Jesuits. In this connection, I should 
like to make my own a paragraph that appeared on the pro- 
gram of the play, Who Ride on White Horses, recently pro- 
duced by Fordham University to commemorate the Quater- 
centenary: 


Looking back over four hundred years, what strikes one most about the 
Jesuits is that they seemed to divine, from the very beginning, what the 
modern world, after four Prodigal centuries of intellectual and spiritual 
wandering, is at last learning by bitter experience. In the first flush of 
the new Nationalism, Jesuits like Suarez pleaded for International Law. 
When Monarchic Totalitarianism reared its head in James I of England, it 
was the Jesuit Bellarmine who defended the doctrine of Democracy. In 
the face of revolutionism, whether religious in the sixteenth century or poli- 
tical in the eighteenth or economic in the nineteenth, the Jesuits consistently 
held to the middle of the way, pleading for personal liberty tempered with 
public order. At all times, they have defended the inalienable rights of 
human personality; but, likewise, the real, if more relative, rights of prop- 
erty. They have sought to reconcile what so many in the modern world have 
tried to put asunder—liberty and law, progress and tradition, philosophy 
and Faith, fatherland and Church. 


To these thinkers, educators, apostles, 4d multos annos! 
The Catholic University. PETER GUILDAY. 
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CATHOLIC THINKERS AND CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


Why does the truth, as we Catholics feel we know it, fail 
to make a greater impact on secular thinkers of today? 

Convinced that we have, in our hands, the links of the true 
philosophy, that golden chain stretching from Heaven to 
earth, we know, too, that since Leo XIII, Scholastic thinkers 
have multiplied. Nevertheless, we have failed to convince 
others who, like ourselves, are honestly engaged in the quest 
for truth. I say honestly, because my impression, after living 
amongst non-Catholic philosophers for many years, is that 
good will is not lacking, especially among the young. 

Is it that the Catholic thinker is so suspicious that he com- 
municates his suspicions and rouses polite antagonism in 
others? And do we not, too often, err by thinking that one 
page of a textbook is sufficient to make us understand what 
it has taken a brilliant mind half a lifetime to excogitate? 
We ought to have learned, from those who write about Catho- 
lic matters, how fatally easy it is to miss the interior structure 
of another’s thought. 

We make a third mistake. We forget, at times, that many 
contemporary philosophers have a profound knowledge of 
Plato and Aristotle; they are convinced that they have dis- 
covered a number of weaknesses in Aristotle: his ignorance 
of mathematics, which prevented him from understanding 
Plato, his changing point of. view as he grew older, his un- 
certainties about the meaning of good, substance, matter, mo- 
tion and number. Until we can show, by some definitive 
work, that Scholasticism has imported none of these mistakes 
into its own system, we cannot hope to convince many of our 
scholarly contemporaries. 

I must add that many thinkers are disconcerted to find, on 
inquiry, a wide divergence amongst us on subjects which they 
consider fundamental; for example, our account of knowl- 
edge and the objective concept, our knowledge of what is 
existent and what is particular, what we make of that odd 
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function, the intellectus agens, the discrepancies in our ac- 
count of perception and analogy, our reluctance to admit the 
new physical and mathematical conceptions and to discard 
the old cosmological framework. 

These are but examples; but, were we to discuss our con- 
victions freely and generously, concealing nothing and show- 
ing an open mind and willingness to learn, if anything new 
is to be learnt, I feel that we would gain the sympathy of 
modern philosophers much more easily. 

On the other hand, when we consider the content of much 
modern thought, I confess that we meet a very special diffi- 
culty. When the Logical Positivists appeared with a special 
jargon, which one had to learn, and bobbed up smiling in 
some new position, whenever one thought that one had caught 
them out, the game became exasperating. It was still more 
irritating to find that they could usually baffle an opponent 
by recourse to mathematical symbols. To hold, as they do, 
that all significant propositions can be analyzed into state- 
ments about actual or possible sensible experience or about 
the relations of types of such statements to each other (that 
is, into purely tautological propositions), is to reduce meta- 
physics, and with metaphysics, religion, ethics and rational 
psychology, to the level of emotive noises like pshaw! dash 
it! and grrr! 

Phenomenology is no less captivating to the young; and it 
is doing for the interior of the self what the Positivists are 
doing for the exterior. It is trying to unearth within conscious- 
ness an experience which is pure and ultimate, the so-called in- 
tuition of “that which has accusatives.” In thus laying bare 
the pre-conscious, Heidegger, following on Husserl, does 
something analogous to the Positivist; and both are threat- 
ened by the shadow of Solipsism. 

One answer is to ignore such notions and to turn to what is, 
at first sight, far more interesting: the new ideas, in science, 
mathematics, psychology and history, of Whitehead, Edding- 
ton, Ross, Moore and Toynbee. 
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For my part, I should like to be able to find something of 
value in all contemporary thought; or, at least, to understand 
the purpose of the inquiry and the force of the arguments 
which have persuaded minds much abler than my own. They 
may have developed points which we have overlooked; they 
provide an aspect of a subject which, however exaggerated, 
may increase our knowledge. 

May we not make distinctions within philosophy somewhat 
akin to those in art? In art, the observer, the connoisseur and 
the artist differ. The connoisseur knows all about the paint- 
ing, its history, the school, the pigments, the extrinsic value. 
The observer enjoys the painting, because of its associations, 
because it is old and makes him think of happy things, because 
it is a portrait of a scene he knows, or because the face or 
scene depicted has a natural beauty. The artist, however, has 
the unique joy of having made something of his own, in a 
medium that he loves. 

Now in our philosophy, we are like the observer, when we 
‘ pursue Scholastic philosophy, because it is helpful to us in 
our work, or to convince our friends, or for the sake of propa- 
ganda and apologetics, or because it is an heirloom to be 
jealously guarded. 

Again, there is a certain pleasure in becoming connoisseurs, 
in mastering the history of philosophy. Some such knowl- 
edge is a condition of scholarship and, like good manners, it 
has to be learnt. Without it, we shall never be accepted by 
the really aristocratic circles of philosophers. We need such 
scholarship because we are, I think, too prone to neglect it, 
for the reason that we feel we already know the answers to 
the main questions of life. But like good manners, such 
scholarship should be subsidiary and concealed; it is a mark 
of conceit and adolescence to parade it and to judge a work 
of philosophy by its presence or its absence. 

Nothing can take the place of actual thinking, that intensity 
of speculation, that constant love of truth which becomes 
wisdom by steady enrichment and never going to sleep. This 
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pure passion must never wane. Middle age and other in- 
terests coax it to accept a partner or a substitute. If it does, 
we may repeat excellent philosophical formulae, show our- 
selves very competent connoisseurs, historians, teachers and 
apologists; but we no longer deserve the name of philosophers. 
Our thought has become a museum piece, a caput mortuum, 
and our language will be a winding cloth, which will repel 
others by its odor of decay. There is no short cut to wisdom; 
we are sure to be tempted to fall back on formulae, and our 
listeners will always be asking us for some such formula or 
recipe to save them thinking. Or, we may be seduced by 
party cries, and use truth to stifle the birth of thought in others. 

If our thought is really alive, then we shall be conscious 
that, in being perennial, it is also contemporary. Each gen- 
eration looks at God’s natura daedala rerum, the infinitely 
variegated work of God, in a new way; and, as the beauty of 
God’s works can never be exhausted, neither can the wisdom 
which is His handiwork. That is why it should be within 


our power to see something worth while in contemporary 
thought; and it may be that if some one of us should glean 
the truth from contemporary mathematical advances, scientific 
speculation, logistics and political thought, Scholasticism 
would compel the world to look at it purely because of its 
beauty and the attraction and authority of its truth. 
Fordham University. MARTIN CyRIL D’ARcyY. 


RIGHT TURN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION ? 


It is only with the very greatest reservation that one can 
venture to read as a swing to conservatism what appears in 
the recently-published proceedings of the Congress on Educa- 
tion for Democracy." 


1EDUCATION FOR Democracy. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Pp. xii, 466. $2.50. 
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It is understandable that the tense August days, when Eu- 
rope was on the brink of war, should be reflected in the solemn 
reaffirmation of old ideals, in the ever-present note of uncer- 
tainty and panic, in the fixing of the public attention, both 
in education and in politics, on the fundamentals of democ- 
racy, and in the recognition that momentous decisions were in 
the offing. It is equally understandable that many who took 
part in the Congress should voice a conservatism which is 
born in time of difficulty: it is the conservatism of people who, 
to use the homely language of Mr. T. V. Smith, are secure 
in the knowledge that those who sleep on the floor do not fall 
out of bed. 

But mingled throughout the fearful conservatism of the 
moment, there appeared here and there during the conven- 
tion a more positive and even dogmatic conservatism which 
surely must have astonished the once liberalistic halls of 
Teachers College. If Mr. T. V. Smith, speaking on “Educa- 
tion in Equanimity,” appeared to be carrying on a sly, not to 
say nasty, polemic against his “fellow metaphysician,” Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins, leveling all truths in the name of 
democracy and giving equanimity to all in the name of in- 
difference, the conservatism of the convention on the whole, 
was, however, obvious enough. It was revealed in the search 
for something positive, which could be at once a guide and 
an ideal, which could give to education a solid basis and to 
society an enduring solidarity. There was sincere talk of re- 
ligion, of personality, of the dignity of man, of the Christian 
tradition, of reason and the authority of reason, of liberty; and 
there was little talk according to the gospel of progressive 
education. Considering that Teachers College was the very 
gracious host of this Congress, one is invited to think, as many 
of the delegates at the convention indicated, that the August 
crisis was affecting education as well as politics. 

Of course, it is also true that Mr. Dewey’s own educational 
ideals have not changed; he still remains the apostle of secu- 
larism, as is clear from his recent Freedom and Culture. But 
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there is an anxiety in his voice—an anxiety not over his doc- 
trine but over those who have not accepted it completely. Mr. 
Dewey is protesting, in fact, that those who are supposed to 
have given up all the doctrines and institutions of Christian- 
ity, but who still refuse to accept wholeheartedly his deifica- 
tion of science as the only key into the future, are simply sign- 
ing their own doom. This appears to make sense to Professor 
Dewey. 

But the anomaly which thus perplexes and saddens Mr. 
Dewey can have another meaning. In this failure to be com- 
pletely Deweyite, American education may be suffering, after 
all, from a felix culpa. A consistent and persistent skeptic 
ought finally to idealize despair in order to be really at peace 
in his despair of ideas. This is, in fact, the impeccable wisdom 
of the blind. But this same wisdom was called nakedness and 
irrationalism at the Columbia Congress; and it was urged that 
nakedness was a poor human protection, and that there must 
surely be something seriously wrong with an educational 
theory which allows science thus to render us rationally naked. 
At least, that seems to me to be the significance of the addresses 
of Lord Eustace Percy and President Henry Sloane Coffin. 

One cannot but welcome, with genuine enthusiasm, the 
conservatism of those who are urging the need of the return 
of Christianity and of the Christian sense of tradition to our 
view of ourselves and our institutions. Public institutions, 
including public-school education, cannot remain forever a 
no-man’s land ruled by studious indifference and fenced in 
by an equally studious creedlessness. Perhaps the tyranny 
of educationalists, to whose methodical skepticism American 
education has listened for two generations, is coming upon 
difficult days. The recent reproach of Mr. T. S. Eliot con- 
cerning our non-Christian view of society may have been fully 
deserved; but there are some reasons for thinking that it was 
preceded, at least in part, by our own repentance. 

Fordham University. A. C. PEGIS 





Voltaire’s Jesuit Chaplain 


GUSTAVE DUMAS 


alluding to the presence of a Jesuit in the home of 

Voltaire, he gave a sorte de célébrité’ to a name that 
might otherwise have long been forgotten. However, the 
single fact of the King of Scoffers harboring a son of that 
Society which philosophes and others have so frequently slan- 
dered has obscured more pertinent points in relation to Pére 
Adam. The fact is that the character of both the man and 
his mission still call for some clarification.* 


EARLY YEARS 


Antoine Adam was born at Nancy on December 21st, 1705. 
There was a Jesuit novitiate at that time in Nancy, and there 
he entered on August 14th, 1723. For the next thirteen years, 


WV atiesi Boswell’ exclaimed, “What a curious idea!” 


he followed the normal course of Jesuit training, spiritual 
and intellectual, teaching humanities at Charleville, Bar-le- 
Duc and Pont-a-Mousson, and rhetoric for seven years at the 
Collége des Gondrons at Dijon. He was next appointed Pre- 
fect of Studies, a post he held from 1743 to 1748. Pere 
Adam was a man of culture and good taste; and he was not 
without success in the academic field. An adept in composing 


1Voltaire, Alfred Noyes, Sheed and Ward, New York, 1936, p. 516: “As we talked 
there entered Pére Adan, a French Jesuit, who is protected in the house of Voltaire. 
What a curious idea. He was a lively old man with white hair. Voltaire cried in 
English, ‘There, Sir, is a young man, a scholar, who is learning your language, a 
broken soldier of the company of Jesus.’ ‘Ah,’ said Pére Adan, ‘a young man of 
sixty’.” It is to be noted that Noyes strangely accepts Boswell’s incorrect spelling 
as Adan; cf. p. 519. 

2Ocuvres Completes de Voltaire, A. Lequien, Paris, 1820; Condorcet,- Vie de 
Voltaire, v. 1, p. 219: “Le Pére Adam, 4 qui son séjour 4 Ferney donna une sorte 
de célébrité. . . .” 

8The two questions which are here to be answered were those originally proposed 
by the present writer, in his work, Histoire du Journal de Trévoux, Paris, 1936, 
p. 164, n. 433: “Qui était au juste ce Pére Adam? Et pourquoi Voltaire l’accueillit-il 


ainsi?” 
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rhymed badinage and graceful plays, he was prominent on 
the special occasions when distinguished guests would visit 
the college.‘ 

Varied activities characterized the next ten years. In 1748, 
Pére Adam taught sacred scripture at the university of Pont- 
a-Mousson; in 1753 he was professor of moral theology at 
Ensisheim; the following year, Prefect of Studies at Chalons, 
and in 1757 he held the same position at Metz. For some 
good reason, which it has been so far impossible to ascertain, 
he was somewhat brusquely transferred, in February 1758, 
to parish work at Ornex, a small French town near the Swiss 
border, not far from Gex and Ferney. In 1762, after the 
decree of the Parliament suppressed the Society of Jesus in 
France, Pére Adam was still at Ornex. This date must be 
kept in mind. It helps to rectify certain assertions made by 
Voltaire, Grimm and the Nouvelles Eccléstastiques. 


MEETING WITH VOLTAIRE 


Historians of Voltaire are not in agreement concerning the 
date he and Pére Adam first met. For many years, it was 
believed that this meeting took place during Voltaire’s stay 
at Colmar, after his flight from Berlin in 1754.2 However, 


Collini, Voltaire’s secretary, categorically denies this in Mon 
Séjour auprés de Voltaire.” According to another version it 
was d’Alembert who “placed” Pére Adam with Voltaire, 
toward the end of 1763. But, on the contrary, if d’Alembert 
knew Pére Adam at that time, it was rather through the 


4Divertissement sur la naissance de Monseigneur le Dauphin, chanté a la féte qui 
fut donnée au jeu de MM. les chevaliers de ?Arquebuse, par M. le Comte de Tavanes, 
le 14 septembre 1729. Paroles du R. P. Adam. Musique de Lejolivet. Dijon, 
A. de Fay. Idylle héroique, dont une partie sera déclamée, et lautre chantée par 
les Ecoliers du Collége de Dijon, \e 12 juin 1742. Devant Son Excellence Monseigneur 
Paul-Hyppolite de Beauvellers, Duc de Saint-Aignon, etc. Cf. Sommervogel, Bib- 
liothéque de la Cie. de Jésus, t. I, col. 22. Augustin de Backer, 1809-1873, tt. I-IX, 
Bruxelles, O. Schepens, t. X, Paris, A. Picard, 1890-1909. 

5Cf. Parton, Life of Voltaire, Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1886, Vol. II, p. 482: 
“Voltaire met him (P. Adam) during his residence at Colmar in 1754... .” 


6Paris, 1807, p. 118. 
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patriarch of Ferney, who was living on equally good terms 
with the Jesuits of Ornex and with the Capuchins of Gex. 
Furthermore, we know from a letter Voltaire wrote to 
d’Alembert, January 18th, 1763, that Pére Adam was then 
saying Mass for him.’ At that time, the Jesuits had not yet 
been expelled from their residence at Ornex. 

The relations between Pére Adam and Voltaire appear to 
have been cordial, for it was Pére Adam and not the parish 
priest who married Mlle. Corneille to the Chevalier Dupuits 
at the chateau of Ferney, February 13th of this very year. 
Wagnieére, who is usually reliable, sets an approximate date 
for Pére Adam’s installation at Ferney as “vers l’année 1764.”* 

The documents preserved in the Jesuit Archives of the 
Lyons’ province do not warrant the fixing of any definite date. 
In the Status assistentiae Galliae, Pére Adam is listed, in 
1763, as a member of the small community of Ornex. At the 
end of the same year, his name is given, without a determined 
residence, among the names of other dispersed Jesuits. In 
the catalogue of 1765, he is mentioned as living in the neigh- 
orhood of Gex. At this date, Pére Adam was already Vol- 
taire’s guest,” and from about the middle of 1763, Voltaire 
was spreading the news that he was offering Pére Adam shel- 
ter in his chateau at Ferney." From these documents it 
would seem that Pére Adam accepted Voltaire’s hospitality 
only after the Jesuit superiors had given their approbation; 
and, therefore, that the rumor of his having severed his con- 
nections with the Jesuits was not well founded. In all likeli- 
hood, during the first half of 1763, Pere Adam, while continu- 
ing to live at Ornex, fulfilled the duties of chaplain at the 


TOeuvres Completes, vol. 54, p. 239. 

8Mémoires sur Voltaire, Paris, 1826, vol. II, p. 531. 

*Reedited by the diligence of P. Vivier. 

10Cf, Lettre au Prince de Ligne, 14 nov. 1765, Oeuvres Complétes, vol. 64, p. 135. 

pettres et Pensées du Maréchal-Prince de Ligne, publiées par la Baronne de 
Staél-Holstein, Paris, 1809, p. 345. Cf. also Lettre au Cardinal de Bernis, 27 juin 
1764, Oeuvres Complétes, vol. 63, p. 423: “Il (Patouillet) ne savait pas que j’avais 
recueilli deux jésuites, dont l’un est mon aumonier. . . .” 
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chateau of Ferney. He probably spent there an occasional few 
days without obtaining, until March, 1764, definite authoriza- 
tion for a more permanent residence.” 


VOLTAIRE’S MOTIVES 


What motives, now, could possibly have urged Voltaire to 
receive a Jesuit, at a time when he was definitely assuming 
leadership of the philosophes, and was beginning, by his Ser- 
mon des Cinquante™ and his Saiil,* to direct attacks against 
the Catholic religion? It is, at least, a curious coincidence. 
It was also the time when his friend, Frederick II, was giving 
public testimony of his esteem for the Jesuits and was offering 
them asylum in his states. It might seem that Voltaire, after 
preaching tolerance from the housetops, desired now to do 
some act which could really be termed an acte de philosophe.” 
Nor was he, during his anonymous war against religion, 
averse to decisive exterior marks of deferential submission 
to the Church. In his letters to Madame de Pompadour’s 
friend, Cardinal de Bernis, Voltaire places a peculiar insist- 
ence on the title of chaplain which he gave to Pére Adam.” 

This maneuver also flattered Voltaire’s vanity. While Par- 
liament disbanded the Jesuits, the first families of the king- 
dom welcomed them to their homes. Voltaire heard of this. 
He knew exactly in what family each Jesuit had been re- 
ceived; and, when this point came up in his letters, he never 
failed to mention Pére Adam.” Furthermore, this much- 


12. ettre de Madame Denis a Cideville, 29 mars 1764, cited by Gustave Desnoires- 
terres, Voltaire et la Société Frangaise au XVIIle Siécle, vol. 7, p. 271. 
131762. 


141763. 
15Brailsford, Voltaire, Henry Holt & Co. New York, 1935, p. 188: “... this 


philosopher liked to be impartial in succouring the victims of sectarian strife.” Cf. 
Condorcet, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 219: “... pour montrer aux dévots que la véritable 
humanité ne connait que le malheur, et oublie les opinions.” 

16Cf. Oeuvres Completes, vol. 63, p. 423, 27 juin 1764, “mon auménier”; vol. 66, 
p. 489, 12 juin 1769; also “mon pauvre auménier,” 3 aout 1769, et alibi. 

17Cf. Lettre 4 d’Alembert, 18 janvier 1763, Oeuvres Completes, vol. 62, p. 345. 
Lettre au Prince de Ligne, 14 mars 1765, Ibid., vol. 63, p. 488. 
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mooted hospitality was not wholly disinterested. In matters 
of erudition, for example, Voltaire gained no small profit 
from the activity and varied knowledge of his guest.” Of 
course, this did not by any means prevent him from picturing 
Pére Adam as a man of sloth, with a leaning to indulgence” 
or, at least, to a daily game of chess.” 


MOTIVES OF PERE ADAM 


Though the fact of Voltaire’s gesture in issuing the invita- 
tion is sufficiently established, there is considerable difficulty 
in determining, from the documents available, what motive 
decided Pére Adam in establishing himself, apparently for 
the rest of his days, under the roof of the patriarch of un- 
belief.“ The amusing idea of seeing in Pére Adam a spy of 
the Jesuits, especially at a time when the Jesuits as such did 


18. epan, Vie de Voltaire, Migneret, Paris, 1819, p. 282: “Le pére Adam, ex-jésuite, 
qui est resté 4 Ferney une quinzaine d’années, ne se bornoit pas, comme on !’a dit, 
a4 jouer aux échecs avec le seigneur du chateau; il l’aidoit beaucoup, en faisant 
pour lui des recherches, des extraits et des traductions des langues grecque et anglaise, 
qu’il entendoit assez bien.” He also knew Italian. Cf. Instruction du P. Gardien 
des capuchins de Gex @ un jeune frére quéteur Partant pour le Chateau de Ferney. 
Ouvrage Traduit de I’Italien par le R. P. Adam 4 Amsterdam, MDCCLXXII, p. 99. 
Cited by Sommervogel. 

19. ettre 4 Madame Saint-Julien, 5 mai 1775, Op. Cit., vol. 69, p. 57: “Vous trou- 
veriez....pére Adam, dans son grenier, uniquement occupé de son déjeuner, de son 
diner, et de son souper; ce brave jeune homme, pour qui vous avez daigné vous 
intéresser, soutenant son malheur avec une patience héroique....” Many years before 
he had written in the same vein to Monsieur Damilaville, 6 déc. 1765, Op. Cit., vol. 64, 
p. 330: “Rien n’est plus ridicule que l’idée que vous dites qu’on s’est faite de ce pauvre 
pére Adam; il me dit la messe et joue aux échecs; voila, en réalité, les deux seules 
choses dont il se méle.” This idea was accepted by Parton, Of. Cit., p. 482; “In an 
establishment of thirty busy people, he appears to have been the only idler... .” 

20Boswell notes that Pére Adam also taught. Op. Cit., p. 519: I visited Pére Adan, 
who gives lessons to some of the young servants, and is in all respects obliging. I 
talked of religion and found him to be a sincere Christian. He said, ‘I offer prayers 
for M. de Voltaire every day. Perhaps it will please God to touch his heart and 
make him see the true religion. It is a pity that he is not a Christian... .’” Cf. 
André Maurois, Voltaire, Gallimard, Paris, 1935, p. 88. Gustave Lanson, Voltaire, 
Hachette, Paris, p. 137: “Ce Pére Adam, un jésuite d’échecs.” 

*lLequien, Of. Cit., in the Commentaire Historique sur les Oeuvres de l’auteur de 
la Henriade, pretends that other Jesuits sought haven there: “. . . plusieurs autres lui 
ont écrit pour le supplier de les recevoir aussi dans sa maison... .” This is not 
corroborated by any letters in the Jesuit Archives. 
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not exist, could be taken seriously only by the fanatical or 
melodramatic anticlericalism of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century.” To explain this curious fact, it is equally 
impossible to have recourse to the sort of religious defection, 
to which certain jokes of Voltaire might have given some 
credence. The fact is that Pére Adam’s name continues to 
appear in the official catalogue of the Society of Jesus after 
its dispersion in France. And in 1777, after the definite es- 
trangement from Voltaire had placed in bold relief the apos- 
tolic zeal of the former Jesuit, and when the Society of Jesus 
as a whole had already been suppressed, by order of Clement 
XIV, it was a known fact that Pére Adam was faithful still.” 

During the whole time of his sojourn at Ferney, Pére 
Adam, moreover, was the object of violent antipathies and 
of bitter attacks from the sectaries who lived there or fre- 
quented its salons. This in itself is revealing. It is plausible, 
even likely, that the decision arrived at by Pére Adam and 
his superiors was motivated by an intention of Christian char- 
ity, by a desire to win back the arch-scoffer to religious senti- 
ments, or at least to be there to assist him in his last moments.” 
We have on this point the formal testimony of Pére Bol de 
Saint Ermand and of Pére de Beauvais.” Since Voltaire 
himself was so insistent in making the advances, he was at 
least not opposed to having near him a priest who could recon- 
cile him with God when his last hour came. That he chose 
for this purpose one of those religious who had been his 
teachers, and for whom he kept to the very last a certain 


220euvres Completes, vol. 53, p. 239, footnote: “Le pére Adam, a qui Voltaire avait 
donné asile, et qui selon M. Feydel (voyez “Un cahier d’Histoire littéraire”), était 
espion en office auprés du philosophe de Ferney.” 


°3Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, 1777, p. 52; 1773, p. 100. 
24Cf, Oulmont, Voltaire en Robe de Chambre, Calmann-Levy, Paris, 1936, p. 93. 


Voltaire always regarded Pére Adam as a priest. “Le Pére Adam est 14 pour vous 
convertir.” His early training is shown by the association of ideas in describing P. 
Adam: “Mon ex-jésuite s’appelle Adam. II dit fort proprement la messe; il a marié 
des filles dans ma paroisse, avec toute la grace imaginable.” Lettre 4 M. Leriche, 
vol. 65, p. 186. 

25Cf. Nouv. Ecclés., 1773, p. 100. 
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amount of esteem, was natural. It was the finest homage he 
could render them. 


SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE 


There is no doubt but that Pére Adam did exert a favorable 
influence on Voltaire’s mind. Though he boasted on all sides 
of his impiety, yet the chatelain avoided whatever might os- 
tensibly cut him off from the Church. He maintained, at 
least, the external marks of a practising Catholic.” This is 
confirmed by a formal document dated April 29th, 1768, and 
signed by the parish priest, by Pére Adam and two other 
priests, which informed the Bishop of Annecy that Monsieur 
de Voltaire “a non seulement rempli les devoirs de la religion 
catholique dans la paroisse de Ferney ou il réside, mais qu’il 
a fait batir et orner l’église 4 ses dépens.’™” 

In May of the following year, there took place an event 
which caused an uproar throughout France and the whole of 
Europe, an event which surely threw the household at Ferney 
into a turmoil. With one imperious gesture Voltaire dis- 
missed almost his entire retinue. La Harpe was shown the 
door, and Madame Denis, after receiving some 20,000 
pounds, was also bidden adieu. Pére Adam alone remained. 

This sudden turn, but most of all the dismissal of Madame 
Denis, seemed to be Pére Adam’s work, and certainly caused 
the enemies of the Church to do some deep thinking.” 
Madame Denis wrote to Rieux: “Mandez-moi ce que fait 
le jésuite; c’est une plate beste . . . les bestes méchantes sont 
trés dangereuses.””” La Harpe, too, shared this viewpoint. In 
speaking of Voltaire, at that time, he said, “Ce qui m/’afflige 
le plus, c’est de le voir livré 4 un moine, a un ex-jésuite.”” 


26Condorcet, Op. Cit., vol. 1, p. 219. 
27Qeuvres Completes, vol. 66, p. 447. Cf. also Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, p. 230. 


“Voltaire .. . faisait alors élever une église 4 ses frais.” 

Torrey, The Spirit of Voltaire, Columbia University Press, 1938, p. 147. The 
author attributes this event to Madame Denis’ excesses. 

29Desnoiresterres, of. cit., p. 271. 

307 bid. 
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When Frederick II wrote, asking details of d’Alembert, 
he replied, “Il est livré pour toute société 4 un fort honnéte 
jésuite, qui s’appelle le P. Adam . . . je crains que le prétre 
ne joue quelque mauvais tour au philosophe.’™ 


VOLTAIRE’S HOLY COMMUNION 


This anxiety changed to amazement when the rumor spread 
to Paris that, early in April 1769, Voltaire had made his 
Easter duty, that is, had gone to confession and received Holy 
Communion.” 

Many people very naturally refused to believe it and, in 
reality, the truth was not exactly as the rumor had it. What 
really happened was that Voltaire, seriously sick, had re- 
ceived the Viaticum, after confessing to the parish priest and 
after making a public retraction of his works. This retrac- 
tion was drawn up in the presence of the notary, Raffoz, and 
was signed, among other witnesses, by Pére Adam who was 
surely overjoyed by this volte-face. Four days later, Voltaire 
wrote to Monsieur de Saint Lambert, “J’ai eu douze accés 
de fiévre, j’ai regu bravement le viatique.”” The philosophe 
version of this event soon attributed to Voltaire the most in- 
famous role imaginable.“ His pretended sickness was sup- 
posed to be pure chicanery; his doctor admitted as much; his 
confession, a cleverly acted comedy; his Communion, the fa- 
cetiousness of a vindictive old man who was delighted to play 
a good trick on the Bishop of Annecy. This version is ac- 
cepted by certain critics today.” 

One of Pére Adam’s unedited letters, addressed towards 
the end of 1769 to Monsieur Coste, the head doctor of the 
military hospital at Nancy, touches in passing on this subject 


31Qeuvres Completes, vol. 5, p. 278. 

32This Communion was followed by “une protestation publique de son respect pour 
lEglise, et de son mépris pour les calumniateurs.” 

334 avril 1769, Oeuvres Completes, vol. 66, p. 446. 

34The date assigned was April first, so that this might be considered “un poisson 
d’avril.” Cf. Lequien, loco cit., p. 456. 

35Torrey, Op. cit., p. 127: “The apparently hypocritical act.” 
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and permits us to reestablish the facts in their true light. 
He wrote: 

Nous avons été dans les plus grandes alarmes au sujet de M. de Voltaire. 
Mais, grace a Dieu, nous en avons été quitte pour la peur. M. Revillon a 
beaucoup contribué a sa guérison. C’est un médecin trés aimable et trés 
habile; il était digne de vous succéder.*® 


Voltaire, therefore, had been really and truly face to face 
with death, and neither his confession nor his Communion 
was the ignoble farce which his friends, in desperation, at- 
tributed to him. 

Once this sickness was overcome, Voltaire took up again 
his ordinary course of life, not always pleasant either for him- 
self or for Pere Adam.” Madame Denis had returned late 
in 1769 and along with her came other cares and worries. 
The sneerings of the philosophe began again, and with each 
year found new vigor. As a result Pére Adam, now entirely 
discouraged and lacking all confidence in the sincerity of his 
host’s sentiments, felt obliged to withdraw from the chateau 
during the first weeks of 1777. To be sure, there were some 
lively arguments before he finally departed. Although he 
had received regularly, for the past fifteen years, an annuity 
of 450 francs from the State, in addition to Mass stipends, 
Pére Adam was absolutely penniless at this time, and it was 
only through Madame Denis’ intercession that he was given 
the meager parting gift of ten louis.” This dénouement fits 
but too well the other known traits of Voltaire’s avarice. 

These facts regarding Voltaire’s chaplain seem established. 
Knowing him thus, we can better understand his idea and 
ideals in devoting himself to what proved so fruitless and so 
thankless a task. We are likewise in a better position to eval- 
uate the superficial judgments which are still current in 
certain quarters. 

86Jesuit Archives. 
37Cf, Lettre 4 Madame de Saint Julien, § mai 1775, Oeuv. Comp., vol. 69, p. 57. 


38Parton’s statement, of. cit., p. 482, “the priest having property of his own worth 
nine hundred francs a year,” is without foundation. 





Presidential Appointment 
to the Supreme Court 


LAWRENCE J. MANNION 


as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, the fifth 

“liberal” seated in that body by President Roosevelt 
in his two terms in office, has once again turned public atten- 
tion upon the extremely important appointive power which 
the Executive holds over this third and vital branch of our 
Government. 


Ts: recent appointment of Attorney-General Murphy 


CONTEMPORARY CONTROVERSY 


From more than one significant quarter, particularly in 
recent years, there has been evidenced a somewhat deepseated 
resentment against the power of a President so to “pack” the 
Supreme Court. Advocates of a particular philosophy of 
government, it has been argued, seriously handicap, if not 
entirely hamstring, the efforts of future administrations along 
lines of social and economic legislation. On more than one 
occasion, there has been indication of the intention of at least 
some members of the Senate to use the constitutional powers 
of that body to “advise” and “consent,” not only with extreme 
caution but in such a way as to curtail to an unwonted extent 
the appointive powers of the President over the Judiciary. 

Only last year, the Senate of the United States, exercising 
its constitutional right of veto over Presidential nominations, 
rejected by a vote of seventy-two to nine, the appointment of 
Floyd H. Roberts to be a Federal Judge in Virginia, on the 
sole ground that his appointment was “personally obnoxious” 
to the Senators from that state—Carter Glass and Harry F. 
Byrd. 

While some observers might well be tempted to view the 
the acrimonious controversy which ensued as a mere quarrel 
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Over patronage, the character of the personages involved and 
the seriousness of the debate might lead one to suspect that the 
root of the difficulty lay much deeper. Certainly both parties 
to the dispute chose to appeal to American public opinion on 
higher grounds of constitutional theory. The President took 
the attitude that the Senators from Virginia were interfering 
with powers vested in the Executive alone. He interpreted 
the “advice” phrase in the Constitution, as implying merely 
the right of the Senate to make recommendations which the 
President is in no way bound to respect. To him “consent” 
limits the Senate to approving or disapproving Presidential 
nominations on the ground of fitness only, thereby rejecting 
entirely the so-called “Rule of Senatorial Courtesy.” The 
President expressed the hope that the issue “will tend to 
create a greater interest in the Constitution of our country, a 
greater interest in its preservation in accordance with the in- 
tention of the gentlemen who wrote it.” 

Senator Glass stoutly defended the Senators’ right to make 
recommendations from among which the President apparently 
was bound to make his selections. Senator Thomas, in a speech 
defending Senatorial action, calmly declared that the Presi- 
dent, “in disregarding ‘Senatorial Courtesy,’ is assuming an 
appointive power he does not possess.” Senator Byrd, uphold- 
ing a similar point of view, also appealed to the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution. He pointed out that “the 
Virginia plan vested the power to appoint the judiciary in 
the Senate alone,” and “that the Convention actually adopted 
a resolution empowering the Senate to appoint the judges of 
the Supreme Court.” 

The possibility that the Senatorial interpretation of its “ad- 
vice” and “consent” privilege may be extended at some fu- 
ture time, so as to curtail seriously the President’s power of 
appointment to the Supreme Court bench itself, makes the 
constitutional arguments involved in this discussion of extreme 
importance. The American public, in recent years, has be- 
come increasingly aware of the key-position occupied by the 
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Supreme Court in national affairs. Since it has become cus- 
tomary in such controversies to appeal more and more to the 
“intention of the Fathers,” it may be worth while to investi- 
gate what the gentlemen who wrote the Constitution really 
intended regarding the appointment of Judges. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ADVICE AND CONSENT 


The Constitution of the United States, Article II, Section 
2, vests in the President the power to nominate and, “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate,” to appoint certain 
officials among whom Supreme Court Judges and judges of 
inferior courts are included. Since the Constitution does not 
itself define the meaning of “advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate,” the only way to discover at this late date what the dele- 
gates actually intended is to study the opinions expressed by 
them during the Convention itself, as contained in the scanty 
records of debate which have come down to us. What some 
of the gentlemen came to think, in after years, is not always 
the best evidence of what they intended at the time, as any 
student of history will admit. This study is therefore limited 
to the records of the actual Convention, and relies principally 
on the Journal and the notes of various members, of which 
Madison’s are by far the most valuable. 

The whole question of Presidential powers was one on 
which the widest variation of opinions was recorded. As 
James Madison wrote to Thomas Jefferson, a few days after 
the Convention adjourned, “The question concerning the de- 
gree of power [of the President] turned chiefly on the ap- 
pointment to offices and the control of the legislature. An 
absolute appointment to all offices—to some offices—to no 
offices, formed the scale of opinion on the first point.”* On 
perhaps no specific question during the debate was there a 
wider difference of opinion or longer and hotter discussion 
than on the method of appointment of Judges. 


1Madison to Jefferson, October 24, 1787, in Max Farrand, Ed., The Records of the 
Federal Convention (1911), Vol. III, p. 133. 
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DEBATES ON THE VIRGINIA PLAN 


The original Virginia plan, as incorporated in Randolph’s 
Fifteen Resolutions, reads: “Res.d that a National Judiciary 
be established to consist of one or more supreme tribunals, 
and of inferior tribunals to be chosen by the National Legisla- 
ture [i.e. by both houses] ....’” On this point, Senator Byrd 
seems to be somewhat inaccurate when he states that the Vir- 
ginia plan included appointment by the Senate alone. This 
clause was first considered by the Convention sitting in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on Tuesday, June 5, 1787. A wide dif- 
ference of opinion was immediately evident. Mr. Wilson of 
Pennsylvania led the opposition to appointment of Judges by 
the National Legislature on the grounds that “Experience 
showed the impropriety of such appointments by numerous 
bodies. Intrigue, partiality, and concealment were the neces- 
sary consequences. A principal reason for unity in the execu- 
tive was that officers might be appointed by a single respon- 
sible person.’” 

Advocates of the legislative plan of appointment found a 
spokesman in Mr. Rutledge, who was by no means disposed 
to grant so great a power to any single person. “The people 
will think we are leaning too much towards monarchy.” The 
debate apparently waxed hot and heavy, so that tempers be- 
came ruffled. Dr. Franklin felt it necessary to step into the 
breach with one of his inimitable digressions. Remarking on 
the two modes of appointment offered, he wished that others 
be suggested such as might occur to various gentlemen. He 
himself would mention one which he understood was prac- 
tised in Scotland. “He then, in a brief and entertaining man- 
ner, related a Scotch mode, in which the nomination proceeded 
from the lawyers, who always selected the ablest of the pro- 
fession in order to get rid of him and share his practice among 


2From Text A, Randolph’s Resolutions, Res. 9, Charles C. Tansill, Ed., Documents 
Illustrative of the Formation of the Union of the American States (1927), p. 955. 

3Madison’s Notes, in Farrand, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 119. 

47 bid, p. 119. 
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themselves.”” Evidently, good humor was restored, for Mr. 
Madison arose with a compromise. He disliked the election 
of the Judges by the Legislature or any numerous body. Be- 
sides the danger of intrigue and partiality, many of the mem- 
bers would not be capable of passing on the requisite qualifi- 
cations. There were many circumstances which might have 
undue influence on the appointment. On the other hand, Mr. 
Madison was not satisfied with referring the appointment to 
the Executive. “He rather inclined to give it to the Sena- 
torial branch, as numerous eno’ to be confided in... . and as 
being sufficiently stable and independent to follow their de- 
liberate judgment.’”*® The words “and cool” originally inserted 
after “stable” in Madison’s notes were crossed out by him, per- 
haps with a flash of prophetical inspiration. Mr. Madison 
did not put his suggestion in the form of a motion at this time, 
but merely moved that the appointment by Legislature be 
struck out and a blank left to be filled in at a maturer reflec- 
tion. 

This motion, seconded by Mr. Wilson, was easily carried by 
a vote of nine to two. However, Mr. Pinckney took occasion 
to serve notice that when the clause respecting appointment 
of Judiciary should again come before the Committee he 
should move to restore “appointment by the national Legisla- 
ture.”’ In Pierce’s notes on the day’s proceedings, he states 
that Mr. Hamilton suggested the idea of “the executives ap- 
pointing the judges to the senate which should have the right 
of rejecting or approving.’”* There is no record of such a sug- 
gestion in the Journal, nor in Madison’s or Yates’ notes. If 
Pierce’s notes are accurate, practically all of the methods of 
appointing judges considered by the Convention, including the 
final disposition of the case, were included in the first day’s 
discussion. 


5Ibid., p. 120. 
87bid., p. 120. 
‘Ibid., p. 121. 
8Pierce’s Notes, June 5, 1787, in Fairand, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 128. 
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On Wednesday, June 13, the Committee of the Whole once 
again considered the resolution. In accordance with his warn- 
ing, Mr. Pinckney made the motion, seconded by Mr. Sher- 
man, to insert the words, “the judges of which to be appointed 
by the National Legislature." Mr. Madison objected to 
appointment by the whole legislature for the reasons pre- 
viously suggested, and proposed appointment by the Senate 
“which as a less numerous and more select body could be more 
competent judges, and which was sufficiently numerous to 
justify such a confidence in them.””” After some discussion, 
Mr. Sherman and Mr. Pinckney withdrew their motion; and 
Madison’s, “the judges of which to be appointed by the Second 
branch of the National Legislature,” was carried with no dis- 
senting votes recorded." ‘Thus stood the method of appointing 
the Judiciary when, on June 13, the Committee of the Whole 
reported in Nineteen Resolutions to the Convention. 


THE SMALL-STATES PLAN 


It was on June 15, 1787 that Mr. Patterson of N. J. brought 
in his set of resolutions, called the New Jersey or small-States 
Plan, which practically set at naught the work of the Con- 
vention to date. 

It is remarkable, to say the least, in view of the subsequent 
position of the small-States delegates, that his resolutions 
include: “Resolved that a Federal Judiciary be established 
... to be appointed by the Executive [alone].”” It was in the 
days of anxious debate that followed, that Alexander Hamil- 
ton made his more or less informal suggestion, since called the 
Hamilton Plan, which included a proposal for the President 
or Governor “to have the nomination of all other officers . . . 
subject to the approbation or rejection of the Senate.” As 
recorded in Madison’s notes, this would include the appoint- 


®8Madison’s Notes, Farrand, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 232. 

10] bid., p. 233. 

Ubid., p. 233. 

12Patterson’s Resolutions in Tansill, of. cit., pp. 968-69. 
183Madison’s Notes, June 18, 1787, Farrand, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 292. 
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ment of Federal Judges. Neither of these plans was accept- 
able to the Committee of the Whole, which again reported 
Randolph’s Nineteen Resolutions to the Convention. 

On Wednesday, July 18, the Convention considered the 
Judiciary resolution as referred to it by the Committee of the 
Whole. Immediately it was moved by Mr. Wilson, seconded 
by Mr. G. Morris, to strike out the words, “Second Branch of 
the National Legislature,” and to insert the words, ‘‘National 
Executive.”"* The debate followed its usual course. The 
same arguments, brought against the National Legislature as 
a whole, were now applied to the Senate. It was too numerous 
and too little personally responsible to insure a good choice. 
Mr. Martin, supported by Mr. Sherman, is recorded as “stren- 
uously” urging appointment by the Second Branch. Wilson’s 
motion was defeated by a vote of six to two. 


Mr. GHORUM’S AMENDMENT 


Mr. Ghorum now proposed that the resolution be amended 
to read “nominated and appointed by the Executive by and 
with the advice and consent of the Second Branch of the Legis- 
lature.”"* This method, he said, was ratified by 140 years 
experience in Massachusetts. If the appointment be left to 
either branch of the Legislature, it will be “a mere piece of 
jobbirfg.” In the course of debate, he maintained with regard 
to appointment by the Senate that, “If they (Senators) cannot 
get the man of the particular state to which they may respec- 
tively belong, they will be indifferent to the rest.” Public 
bodies, he was sure, feel no personal responsibility and give 
full play to “intrigue and cabal.’”"* Mr. Morris seconded the 
motion, and Mr. Wilson, although preferring outright ap- 
pointment by the Executive, was willing to accept Ghorum’s 
method. When the vote was taken, however, the Convention 
divided four to four with one absent. Massachusetts, Penn- 


14Journal, July 17, 1787, Farrand, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 37. 


1S] bid., p. 38. 
16Madison’s Notes, Farrand, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 42. 
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sylvania, Maryland and Virginia were in favor of the motion 
of Mr. Ghorum of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Madison now moved that Judges be nominated by 
the Executive and such nomination should become an appoint- 
ment if not disagreed to within (blank) days by two-thirds 
of the Second Branch.” Mr. Madison’s sudden abandonment 
of outright appointment by the Senate was not explained at 
this time. By common consent of the Convention, considera- 
tion of Mr. Madison’s amendment was deferred until morning. 

Madison’s amendment was not actually considered again 
until July 21, when after a long debate it was rejected by a 
vote of six to three. The large States, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia alone voted in the affirmative. During 
the course of the debate, it was explained why Mr. Madison 
had given up his original idea of appointment by the Senate, 
and why small States formerly advocating Patterson’s resolu- 
tion—appointment by the Executive—were now in favor of 
appointment by the Senate. In supporting his motion Madi- 
son, in addition to the usual arguments, stated: 


As the 2nd branch was differently constituted when the appointment of 
the Judges was formerly referred to it, and was now to be composed of equal 
votes from all the states [two Senators from each State, elected by State 
Legislatures—original Senate was of unequal representation and was to have 
been elected by the lower house of the National Legislature], the principle 
of compromise which had prevailed in other instances required in this that 
there should be a concurrence of two authorities, in one of which the people, 
in the other the states, should be represented. The Executive Magistrate 
would be considered as a national officer, acting for and equally sympathiz- 
ing with every part of the United States. If the Second Branch alone should 
have this power the Judges might be appointed by a minority of the people, 
tho’ by a majority of the states, which could not be justified on any prin- 
ciple as their proceedings were to relate to the people rather than to the 
states: and as it would moreover throw the appointments entirely into the 
hands of the Northern States, a perpetual ground of jealousy and discontent 
would be furnished to the Southern States.” 


1] bid., p. 44. 
18Madison’s Notes, July 21, 1787, Farrand, of cit., Vol. II, pp. 80, 81. 
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APPOINTMENT BY THE SECOND BRANCH 


In the debate which followed, Mr. Randolph and Mr. G. 
Morris spoke vigorously for the motion. Great stress was 
laid on the responsibility of the Executive. “Appointments 
by legislatures have generally resulted from cabal, from per- 
sonal regard, or some other consideration than a title derived 
from the proper qualifications.” The opposition however 
was too strong. Mr. Pinckney spoke for appointment by the 
Second Branch exclusively. Col. Mason disagreed with his 
Virginia colleagues. He maintained that, notwithstanding 
the form of Madison’s proposal, appointment was by it sub- 
stantially vested in the Executive alone. This he considered 
a dangerous prerogative. He rejected Mr. Madison’s point 
about the different interests of the North and South, and 
believed it “not a proper argument.”” Apparently the dele- 
gates from the Carolinas and Georgia agreed with him. When 
the vote on Madison’s amendment was taken, it was defeated 
as recorded above. On the question to agree to the clause as 
referred from the Committee of the Whole House, namely, 
“The Judges of which shall be appointed by the Second 
Branch of the National Legislature,” the affirmative carried 
the day by a vote of six to three." The large States, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Virginia voted negative. 

When the Judiciary resolution, together with others, was 
referred to the Committee on Detail, the Convention was on 
record for appointment of Judges by the Senate. In other 
words, the Virginia Plan as proposed in Randolph’s resolu- 
tions and amended by Madison in Committee of the Whole 
was now the sense of the Convention, although neither Mr. 
Randolph nor Mr. Madison was any longer supporting the 
resolution. The vote also represents a reversal of opinion on 
the part of the small-State delegates, who originally supported 


197 bid., p. 81. 
207 bid., p. 83. 
*1Jbid., p. 83. 
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Patterson’s resolutions which provided for appointment of 
Judges by the Executive exclusively. The different constitu- 
tion of the Senate and the change in mode of election were 
evidently responsible for the shift in opinion. 

From this time on, the records of debate are rather scanty 
with reference to appointment of Judges. When Mr. Rut- 
ledge reported for the Committee of Detail on August 6, the 
appointment of Judges was contained in Article IX, Section 1. 
“The Senate of the United States shall have the power to make 
treaties, and to appoint ambassadors, and Judges of the 
Supreme Court.”” When this article came under considera- 
tion by the Convention, August 23, the debate was renewed. 
Mr. G. Morris again argued against appointment of Judges 
by the Senate. The old reasons are repeated and a new one 
given. “If the Senate were to try Judges [in case of impeach- 
ment] it would be wrong to let the Senate fill vacancies which 
its own decrees create.”” ‘The Convention was once again 
unable to come to an agreement and Article IX was waived 


for the time being. Together with “sundry other resolutions,” 
it was referred to a special Committee of Eleven. 


By AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Exactly what took place in this Committee we do not know; 
but when Mr. Brearly reported to the Convention, on Sep- 
tember 4, the complexion of appointments had completely 
changed. The resolution now reads: “The President . . . 
shall nominate and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate shall appoint ambassadors, and other public Minis- 
ters, Judges of the Supreme Court, and all other Officers of 
the United States—whose appointments are not otherwise 
herein provided for.” Obviously, the Madison-Randolph 
group had prevailed so far as to take away from the Senate 
its exclusive power to appoint Judges and ambassadors, but 


22Madison’s Notes, Aug. 6, 1787, Farrand, o/. cit., Vol. II, p. 183. 
23Madison’s Notes, Aug. 23, 1787, Farrand, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 389. 
24Journal, Sept. 4, 1787, Farrand, op. cit. Vol. II p. 498. 
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had been compelled to yield concurrent power to the Senate 
on the appointment of “all other officers” which had hereto- 
fore belonged exclusively to the Executive. The section as it 
now stood aroused much opposition. Mr. Wilson objected 
to the “blending” of a branch of the Legislature with the Exec- 
utive. He expressed the fear that the additional powers given 
the Senate would “depress the other branch of the Legislature 
and aggrandize themselves in proportion.”” Charles Pinck- 
ney and Gerry agreed with him; and it would seem that their 
fears have been somewhat justified. The resolution, however, 
was accepted by the Convention, with no contrary votes 
recorded. 

The various resolutions were, of course, then handed over to 
the Committee on Style, whence the resolution on appoint- 
ments emerged in practically the form in which it now exists. 
On the last working day of the Convention, it was amended 
by adding after the words, “not otherwise provided for,” the 
clauses, ‘“‘and which shall be established by law, but the Con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers 
as they think proper in the President alone, in the Courts of 
law, or in the heads of Departments.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEBATES 


Such is the history of the development of the Constitutional 
provisions for the appointment of Judges, as indicated in the 
debates of the Convention. As Article II Section 2 now 
stands, it represents a definite compromise. As such, it can 
hardly be said to represent the complete wishes or intentions 
of any majority of the framers. 

Yet a study of the debates makes some things evident. At 
no time during the Convention did the delegates express any 
great confidence in the ability of Senators to select Judges 
with the proper qualifications, while the fear of personal Sen- 
atorial irresponsibility, of intrigue or cabal, was frequently 


23Quoted in Charles Warren, The Making of the Constitution (1929), p. 642. 
26Madison’s Notes, Farrand, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 627; also Journal, Ibid., p. 621. 
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manifested. The insistence of small-State delegates on ap- 
pointment by the Senate seems rather to have sprung from a 
desire to retain as much executive power as possible for the 
representatives of the State governments (for so the Fathers 
conceived the Senate), rather than from any too much confi- 
dence in the qualifications of that legislative body itself. In 
this manner the small States hoped to check the power of the 
preponderant population of the large States. 

Again, it is clear that many of the delegates were frankly of 
the opinion that, in the form in which it now stands, the power 
to nominate and appoint by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate was tantamount to vesting the appointing power 
exclusively in the Executive. Such was undoubtedly the intent 
of some. On the other hand, there were those who felt, with 
Madison, that the concurring power of the Senate would be a 
salutory check upon the fitness of candidates as selected by the 
Executive, a check upon corruption and inefficiency alike. 
The fact that there were some who feared, like Wilson, that 
the Senate might abuse its concurrent power, and thus through 
undue influence over patronage acquire a position superior to 
the lower house, is hardly evidence that such was the intention 
of the framers. There is absolutely no evidence in the debates 
themselves to justify the assertion that the Fathers intended 
the “advice” clause to imply merely recommendation, equiva- 
lent to nomination, by the individual Senators whose districts 
might be affected by the appointments: rather, the contrary. 

The framers of the Constitution decried the tendency for 
individual Senators to be interested only in appointments from 
their own States. Nor is there any evidence that the Fathers 
anticipated the development of such a rule as “Senatorial 
Courtesy” which would give individual Senators exaggerated 
power over patronage. There is every reason to believe that 
the delegates would have disapproved such a development. 
It seems from the evidence of the debates that the Fathers 
never conceived the possibility of rejection by the Senate of 
a Presidential nominee on the sole ground of being “personally 
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(i. e. politically) obnoxious” to two of the Senators. Through- 
out the discussions the emphasis is always on the “qualifica- 
tions” of the nominees. 


THE INTENTION OF THE FATHERS 


However, it is well to remember that the opinions expressed 
by individual members in the course of debate cannot properly 
be considered the “intention” of the Convention as a whole. 
On the question of interpreting the exact meaning of appoint- 
ment “by and with the consent of the Senate,” one is inclined 
to think that the Fathers deliberately left the subject “a little 
ambiguous and uncertain.” ‘That there were such occasions 
during the framing of the Constitution, we have the word of 
Abraham Baldwin, delegate from Georgia, expressed in Con- 
gress, on March 14, 1796.” Any study of the debates in the 
Convention on this or other subjects brings home to us the 
force of Madison’s words: “After all whatever veneration 


might be entertained for the body of men who formed our 
Constitution, the sense of that body could never be regarded as 


9928 


the oracular guide in expounding the Constitution. 

Perhaps we sometimes put too much emphasis on the 
importance of the “intention” of the Fathers. Nevertheless, 
the spirit with which the Constitution was framed and the 
principles recognized by the framers must always be of pri- 
mary importance, either in interpreting or amending it; else, 
we depart too far from that republican form of government 
on which the happiness and prosperity of the American people 
rests. 


27Quoted by Charles Warren, The Making of the Constitution (1929), p. 783. 
°8/bid., p. 794. 





American Policy in the 
Far East 
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with Japan expired. Will they be renewed, the ques- 

tion may be asked, in time of peace, or will the new 
treaty be written after a long and bloody war? That is a ques- 
tion that lies before, and can only be answered by, the Ameri- 
can people. In the meantime, there may be some interest in 
reviewing, in the light of the more significant documents 
which are available in printed and unprinted sources, the 
varying trends of American policy in the Far East, from Sec- 
retary Hay to Secretary Hull. 


OPEN DOOR AND TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 


(): JANUARY 26, 1940, our formal treaty relations 


Out of all the confusion of diplomatic notes and treaty pro- 
visions that have sought to define America’s attitude towards 
the problems of the Orient, there are two principles that 
clearly emerge: (1) The importance of an Open Door policy 
that will insure equality of treatment for the commerce of all 
nations; (2) The necessity for the extension of consistent and 
strong American support to a program providing for the 
preservation of the territorial integrity of China. 

For the past four decades, American Secretaries of State 
had defended these principles in notes that have been, at times, 
mere polite admonitions. At other times, this correspondence 
has contained a covert menace whose sharp edge of warning 
could be plainly felt through the thin folds of diplomatic lan- 
guage. In recent years, the phraseology employed by Secre- 
tary Stimson has resounded with a sonorous earnestness that is 
reminiscent of the writings of the ancient prophets. The first 
pronouncements of Secretry Hull were devoid of that irritat- 
ing quality of righteousness; but the overtones of his more 
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recent notes have awakened fears in many American hearts 
that the Department of State is attempting to mobilize Ameri- 
can opinion in favor of a policy that looks towards the chas- 
tisement of the wicked Japanese. To impose upon Japan 
lessons in international good manners is a formidable task for 
any nation, no matter how powerful. If this instruction is to 
be supplied in terms of strong economic pressure upon Japan 
or along lines dictated by the imperatives that are implicit in 
the stern attitude of Secretary Hull, it should be apparent to 
thoughtful Americans that the Japanese are apt to prove rebel- 
lious pupils. Is the American public ready to go to war to 
compel these stubborn children of Nippon to accept a political 
pabulum that they despise? 

American interest in the maintenance of an Open Door in 
China goes back to August 23, 1784, when Captain Green 
sailed the Empress of China into the harbor of Macao and 
boldly “saluted the town.’”” American traders found at Can- 
ton an equality of treatment that was extended to the commerce 
of all nations, and obviously it was to their interest to preserve 
this equality. In 1842 the Governor of Canton assured Com- 
modore Kearny that Americans would continue to enjoy the 
benefits of the most-favored-nation treatment, and a provision 
to that effect was included in the Cushing Treaty of 1844.” 

As American trade in the Orient developed, it was soon 
recognized that any serious change in the political status quo 
in China might adversely affect the interests of American 
merchants. In the event that the Chinese Empire should be 
destroyed, it was inevitable that certain European powers 
would assume control over large areas that invited their par- 
ticular interest. Within these colonial boundaries, it was 
more than likely that American trade would suffer great dis- 
advantages in comparison with the situation that existed under 
Chinese control. It was for this reason that Humphrey Mar- 
shall (American Commissioner to China), during the dark 


1Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 1922), p. 44. 
2Senate Documents, 58, 67, 28 Cong., 2 sess., and Sen. Doc., 139, 29 Cong., 1 sess. 
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days of the Taiping Rebellion, expressed to the Department 
of State the belief that the “highest interests of the United 
States” were involved in “sustaining China.”* It was not long 
before Marshall’s viewpoint became one of the fixed ideas 
in the minds of successive Secretaries of State. 


SECRETARY HAy’s NOTE, SEPT. 6, 1899 


It was almost half a century later that this principle, so 
clearly enunciated by Marshall, was given practical applica- 
tion by the American Government. In 1898, the leading 
European powers began a mad scramble for concessions in 
China; and a year later, Secretary Hay, under the inspiration 
of a British official in the Chinese Maritime Customs Service, 
gave to the world on September 6, 1899 his first Open Door 
note.* 

In taking this step Hay was probably influenced, first of all, 
by the pressure of American “big business.”” Business men 
in the United States were alarmed at the threat of the parti- 
tion of China by the principal powers of Europe, and Charles 
Denby, former American Minister to China, issued a warning 
that the disruption of the Chinese Empire would cause Ameri- 
can treaties with that nation to “fall to the ground, and spheres 
of influence hostile to American commerce spring into exis- 
tence.”* The New York Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Bulletin expressed the view that China’s teeming popula- 
tion might provide a valuable market for America’s surplus 
manufactures, and it regarded the impending breakup of 
China with evident concern." The Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York presented a memorial to President 


3Dennett, of. cit., p. 215. 
4A, Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States (New York, 


1938), chap. ii; Tyler Dennett, John Hay (New York, 1933), chap. ‘xxiv; Alfred 
L. P. Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy (New York, 1928), pp. 170-214; 
Philip Joseph, Foreign Diplomacy in China, 1894-1900 (London, 1928), chaps. ix-xiv. 

5Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1898 (Baltimore, 1936), pp. 255ff. 

American Banker, vol. LXII (December 29, 1897), p. 2489. 

7December 28, 1897, and January 7, 1898. 
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McKinley in which the importance of the Chinese market was 
stressed, and chambers of commerce and boards of trade in 
other cities followed this example. In South Carolina, the 
prosperity of the cotton mill owners was thought to be depend- 
ent upon the China trade; and the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, filed a petition in which 
the Department of State was warned of the possibility that the 
promising markets of North China might be closed to Ameri- 
can manufactured goods, by hostile action of the Russian Gov- 
ernment.’ 

Supported by American “big business,” and encouraged by 
British propagandists who were glad to identify British and 
American interests in the Far East, Secretary Hay issued his 
famous Open Door note. It is important to keep in mind the 
fact that this circular to the powers was largely the work of 
Alfred E. Hippisley, a British subject, who served his country 
well by preparing the memoranda upon which the note itself 
was based. In accepting the fiction that, in the Far East, Brit- 
ish and American interests ran along parallel lines, the 
Department of State refused to listen to the complaints of the 
American Minister at Peking, to the effect that in China, Brit- 
ish capitalists were competing with Americans in “every 
branch of trade and commerce and industry,” and were bitter 
“antagonists in the building of railroads.” 

The Open Door notes of September 6, 1899 were sent to 
Russia, England, Germany, France, Italy and Japan; and 
each power was requested to give assurances of its acceptance 
of the principles that had been expressed." The replies of the 
powers were exasive and failed to meet the hopes of Secretary 
Hay. Believing that bluff is an essential ingredient of diplo- 
macy, Hay announced that these replies were satisfactory, and 
thereby served notice upon European statesmen that he had 


8Miscellaneous Letters, February-April, 1898, June, 1898, vol. II, MS. Dept. of State. 

%Alfred Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik (New 
York, 1935, 2 vols.) vol. II, pp. 1046-1047. 

10Vagts, of. cit., vol. II, pp. 995-996. 

“Foreign Relations, 1899, pp. 128-143. 
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translated their language to suit his own convenience. He was 
too smart a diplomat to expect these free translations to receive 
wide currency; and Russia, by her actions, soon proved that 
Hay’s role of international schoolmaster was a futile one, 
unless supported by a far stronger military force. 

In his Open Door note, Hay had frankly recognized that 
the leading European powers and Japan had already estab- 
lished in China certain spheres of interest. What the Depart- 
ment of State wished to extract from these powers was a pledge 
not to interfere with any “vested rights” within their spheres 
of interest, together with additional pledges that the Chinese 
treaty tariff would apply to all merchandise landed in or 
shipped through these spheres, and that no discrimination in 
the matter of harbor dues or tariff charges would be permitted. 
In other words, America was asking for equality of treatment 
and not for equality of economic opportunity.” 


HaAy’s SECOND OPEN Door NOTE 


But the very fact that Americans would be denied equality 
of economic opportunity made the Open Door policy a sorry 
joke. It was idle to suppose that, in the matter of transpor- 
tation charges over railways controlled and operated by Russia 
or Japan, there would be no secret rebates in favor of Russian 
or Japanese goods. The same would be true with reference 
to harbor dues or tariff charges. Economic and quasi-political 
control, exercised by the powers within their spheres of inter- 
est, soon made the Open Door policy a pious aspiration rather 
than an economic fact. 

But before this situation could be made clear to Secretary 
Hay, the Department of State was faced with the necessity of 
taking further action to restrain the powers from improving 
their opportunities in China. The Boxer Rebellion was an 
open invitation to European statesmen to proceed to the wel- 
come task of translating their spheres of interest into the more 


12Dennett, John Hay, p. 292. 
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acceptable currency of colonies. In order to block this transi- 
tion that might close the Chinese market to American manu- 
factures, Hay, with the approval of President McKinley, sent 
to the powers on July 3, 1900 another note which gave further 
definition to American policy in the Far East. In the first 
Open Door note of September 6, 1899, the Department of 
State had frankly recognized that the territorial integrity of 
China had been impaired by the establishment of spheres of in- 
fluence within which certain powers had far-reaching vested 
rights. In this second note of July 3, 1900, Secretary Hay ad- 
vanced to the position that the only effective way of maintain- 
ing the Open Door was to secure a general assent to the propo- 
sition that China should have complete sovereignty over her 
far-flung provinces. It was not enough for America to an- 
nounce her respect for the territorial integrity of China, or for 
the powers to pledge their observance of the Open Door prin- 
ciple. Hay would now set back the clock of imperialistic ad- 
vance in China, and would restore the situation to the status 
quo that existed before 1899.% In order to accomplish this 
modern miracle, he would have to rely upon the hope that 
British diplomacy would come to his aid and demonstrate to 
the world that British and American interests in the Far East 
moved along parallel lines. His hopes were ill founded. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE, JAN 30, 1902 


Great Britain was fast moving towards an alliance with 
Japan; and it was the delicate balance of power in China that 
prevented any further partition of that empire, and not the 
ineffective notes of Secretary Hay. The Secretary himself 
was soon convinced that his role had been an inglorious one, 
and in November, 1900, he gave the lie to his whole position 
by endeavoring to secure for the United States a naval base 
and territorial concession at Samsah Bay, in the province of 
Fukien. This move was immediately checked by the Japanese 
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Government whose notes of protest merely cited Hay’s own 
words relative to the importance of preserving the territorial 
integrity of China.“ 

This Japanese thrust was so well executed that Hay made 
no further moves in the direction of participating in the 
scramble for concessions in China, and he resigned himself to 
the obvious fact that Manchuria was no longer under Chinese 
control. His effort to establish a cooperative policy in the Far 
East had dismally failed, and his diplomatic notes with refer- 
ence to the Open Door and the importance of preserving the 
territorial integrity of China had been regarded by the states- 
men of that day as mere exercises in the language of power 
politics. The chief significance of his role as Secretary of 
State lies in the fact that his pronouncements were looked 
upon by his successors in office as a sort of infallible gospel. 

The essential weakness of the position assumed by Secretary 
Hay was apparent to President Theodore Roosevelt. He was 
well aware of the fact that the partition of China would 
depend upon certain factors in world politics rather than upon 
any policy that was advocated by the United States. The 
Shadow of 1914 was already beginning to darken the diplo- 
matic scene in the Orient, and certain precautionary measures 
were being adopted by the powers. As a first step in this 
direction, the British Government signed on January 30, 1902 
the first Anglo-Japanese Treaty. In this convention there was 
an explicit recognition of the special interests of both powers 
in China, along with a similar recognition of Japan’s interests 
“politically as well as commercially and industrially” in 
Korea. There was also a provision that authorized. interven- 
tion in either China or Korea, for the purpose of protecting 
the lives and property of the nationals of either country.” 


“Foreign Relations, 1915, pp. 114-115; Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten 
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JAPANESE IN KOREA AND MANCHURIA 


Thanks to this alliance, Japan was able to map out a pro- 
gram that envisaged not only the speedy absorption of Korea 
but also the development of far-reaching interests in Man- 
churia. The conflicting interests of Russia and Japan in 
China led to open warfare in February, 1904, and the Ameri- 
can Government met this new situation by issuing a circular 
note which called upon these powers to respect “the neutrality 
of China and in all practicable ways her administrative 
entity.” The actions of Japan soon indicated that it was not 


“practicable” to respect the administrative entity of China, 
and it was not long before the whole world knew that Korea 
would be absorbed into the Japanese Empire. This attack 
upon the integrity of the Chinese Empire was given further 
extension by the British expedition which, under the command 
of Sir Francis Younghusband, penetrated into the very heart 
of Tibet. On September 7, 1904, a treaty was concluded with 


Tibet, which virtually made that Chinese province a protec- 
torate of Great Britain.” 

The Department of State immediately filed a protest against 
this British partition of China, but little satisfaction was 
received from London. The cross-currents in world politics 
had little respect for the feeble barriers of American diplo- 
matic notes. Realpolitik was now the order of the day, and 
Great Britain and Japan announced their allegiance to this 
order by a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance on August 
12, 1905. 

On September 5, 1905, the Russo-Japanese War was 
brought to a close by the Treaty of Portsmouth. Under the 
terms of this treaty, Japan’s special interests in Korea were 
frankly acknowledged, and a long step was taken towards 


establishing Japanese control over a large portion of Man- 

a4 
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churia. The Russian lease of Port Arthur, Talienwan and 
adjacent territory was transferred to Japan along with railway, 
mining and timber rights. In view of Japan’s superior mili- 
tary forces, there was little likelihood that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment would offer any serious objection to this transfer. 
Indeed, the strength of the Japanese position in the Far East 
seemed so imposing to President Roosevelt that he immedi- 
ately agreed to the provisions of a secret memorandum con- 
cluded between Prime Minister Katsura and the American 
Secretary of War,William H. Taft (July 29, 1905), whereby 
America accepted all the implications of the Japanese plans 
in Korea, in return for a disavowal by Japan of any aggressive 
intentions towards the Philippines.” 


THE Root-TAKAHIRA AGREEMENT 


Serious difficulties with Japan, arising out of the immigra- 
tion of Japanese laborers to the United States, caused Presi- 
dent Roosevelt such deep concern that he sent the American 


fleet on its famous world cruise, as an indication of the naval 
strength of the United States.” As a sequel to this demonstra- 
tion of naval power, the President authorized Secretary Root 
to sign on November 30, 1908, the Root-Takahira Agreement. 
The most important clause in this agreement is that which 
declares that the policy of both Governments “‘is directed to 
the maintenance of the existing status quo .. . in the region of 
the Pacific Ocean.” Although this declaration was accom- 
panied by a re-affirmation of the principles of the Open Door 
and the maintenance of the territorial integrity of China, it is 
the belief of some competent historians that the real meaning 
of this agreement was that President Roosevelt, in return for 
a fresh disavowal of aggressive intentions towards the Philip- 
pines, gave Japan a “free hand in Manchuria.’ 


18Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1931), p. 384. 
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In China, the news of the signature of the Root-Takahira 
Agreement was met with “considerable disappointment and 
some irritation.” In Japanese circles, the reception that it 
was accorded was very different, and Henry White reported 
from Paris that the Japanese Ambassador at that capital was 
“rapturously happy” over this clear indication of a Japanese- 
American understanding.” But these raptures were short- 
lived. In the first months of the Taft Administration, it was 
soon apparent that the Roosevelt policy of recognizing the 
Japanese advance in Manchuria was to be abandoned in favor 
of a vigorous attempt to restore Chinese sovereignty over that 
province. 

Once more there was to be held before watchful American 
eyes an attractive picture of investment opportunities in North 
China, and American bankers were to be strongly urged to 
extend large loans for the construction of railways and the 
development of industrial enterprises. 


DOLLAR DIPLOMACY 


The person who was most responsible for this excursion into 
the dubious fields of “dollar diplomacy,” was Willard 
Straight, the Acting Chief of the Far Eastern Division in the 
Department of State. From June, 1906, until the autumn of 
1908, Straight, as American Consul General at Mukden, had 
waged a bitter fight against Japanese imperialism in Man- 
churia. But despite all his efforts to develop American trade 
with North China, the results had fallen far below his expec- 
tations. In the Department of State he was largely the repre- 
sentative of “big business,” and Secretary Knox was unstinting 
in his support of a program that was designed to increase 
American investments in Manchuria and thereby convert the 
powerful banking interests into warm advocates of the prin- 
ciples of the Open Door and the maintenance of Chinese terri- 


torial integrity.” 
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In order to attain the objectives of “dollar diplomacy” in 
Manchuria, the Taft Administration had to challenge the 
“special interests” of Japan in that region. Under the terms 
of the Treaty of Portsmouth and the treaty that Baron 
Komura had negotiated with China, December 22, 1905, 
Japanese penetration of Manchuria had proceeded with great 
rapidity. Not only did Japan acquire important concessions 
with reference to railways, mines and forests, but there were 
certain economic and political implications which went far 
beyond the mere wording of the treaties.” 

In order to protect this highly favored position in Man- 
churia, Japan concluded a treaty with France (June 10, 1907) 
which recognized Japan’s rights of “propinquity and influ- 
ence” in Fukien, Manchuria and Mongolia as an offset for 
Japanese recognition of France’s special interests in Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi and Yunnan.“ Some weeks later (July 30, 
1907), Japan and Russia signed a public and a secret treaty 
which established their respective spheres of influence in Man- 
churia and in Outer Mongolia.” 

By means of these successive treaties and agreements, Japan 
built up a strong position for her claim to have special rights 
and interests in Manchuria. It was only to be expected, there- 
fore, that she would vigorously oppose the efforts of President 
Taft and Secretary Knox to contest this claim. On November 
6, 1909, the Department of State sent to Sir Edward Grey a 
proposal to join with the United States in an attempt to place 
the railways in Manchuria under international control. Even 
though he received from the British Foreign Office an evasive 
reply which was really a rejection of his proposal, Secretary 
Knox optimistically announced that he had secured Great 
Britain’s approval in principle. He then invited Japan, 
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China, France, Germany and Russia to take action upon the 
American proposal.” 

This Knox proposal not only met with complete failure, 
but it was also responsible for a new alignment between Russia 
and Japan. On July 4, 1910, these powers signed a public and 
a secret treaty relative to their spheres of interest in North 
China. They were now ready to defend the status quo by 
“whatever measures they may judge necessary.” ‘They also 
recognized the right of each power, within its own sphere, 
freely to take “all measures” necessary for safeguarding its 
“special interests.” 

It was significant that, in the public treaty of July 4, 1910, 
there was no reference to the independence and territorial 
integrity of China. It was equally significant, although 
unknown to the American Government, that Sir Edward Grey 
had been shown the preliminary drafts of this treaty and had 
given his approval to it.” A further commenta:y upon the 
situation was furnished by Lord Kitchener who expressed in 
1909 the view that Great Britain should foster the “closest 
relations with the Japanese Government” and should support 
Japanese claims in Manchuria at least “as far as Mukden.”” 

But Great Britain could not go too far in supporting Jap- 
anese Claims in Manchuria, in the face of strong American 
opposition. The strained relations between Japan and the 
United States, with reference to problems of immigration, 
might lead to open warfare, and the British Government real- 
ized that, in the event of such a struggle, the sympathies of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand would be strongly on 
the side of the United States. The implications of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance gave increasing concern to British states- 
men, who were anxious to find some means whereby Great 
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Britain would be relieved of her treaty obligations in case the 
United States and Japan became involved in war. The best 
way out of this difficulty was to negotiate an arbitration treaty, 
which would provide that all “justiciable differences” should 
be submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague or to some other tribunal. A treaty to this effect was 
signed between the United States and Great Britain on August 
3, 1911, some three weeks after the second renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance.” 

In Article IV of the new Anglo-Japanese Treaty, it was 
provided that, in the event that either “High Contracting 
Party conclude a treaty of general arbitration with a third 
power, it is agreed that nothing in the agreement shall entail 
upon such Contracting Party an obligation to go to war with 
the power with whom such treaty of arbitration is in force.’”™ 


ANDREW CARNEGIE PROTESTS TO PRESIDENT TAFT 


But this safeguard against a war between Great Britain and 
the United States was destroyed by the action of the American 
Senate in so amending the treaty that the President refused to 
ratify it.” This defeat of an arbitral arrangement between 
the English-speaking nations was very disheartening to 
Andrew Carnegie, who was especially anxious to eliminate 
all possibility of serious friction between them. In a letter 
to President Taft, he advanced the opinion that the real reason 
why the treaty had been so radically amended in the Senate 
was because Secretary Knox had failed to consult with that 
body during its negotiation: 

Believe me, failure to consult the Senate Committee was the fatal mistake; 


keeping leading Senators ignorant of your presuming to make a treaty which 
they read for the first time to their surprise in the morning papers. .. . 
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Secretary Knox, knowing the success of the Japan Treaty example might 
have suggested following it and obtained your cordial assent and all would 
have been well. All this is past and past forever. 


President Taft forwarded a copy of this letter to Secretary 
Knox, and received in reply a letter, hitherto unpublished, 
which fairly vibrates with indignation at the accusations of 
Mr. Carnegie: 


On December 17, 1912, Mr. Hilles transmitted to me . . . a copy of a 
letter . . . written to you by Andrew Carnegie immediately after a visit by 
that gentleman to Washington. As an exhibition of ignorance, mendacity 
and impudence this communication of Mr. Carnegie is quite up to his well 
known and well deserved international reputation for those mental and moral 
failings. It should be appropriately tagged and filed and given no further 
attention. His statement that we did not consult leading Senators about the 
peace treaties is untrue. His statement that the Senators knew nothing of 
the treaties until they had been negotiated and appeared in the morning 
papers is untrue. His quotations of what Senators have said upon the subject 
is untrue. His characterization of your making a treaty without consulting 
the Senators as presumption on your part is an exhibition of pitiable ignorance 
and a piece of colossal impudence. . . . When Carnegie’s epitaph is honestly 
written its author may well use the monkish rhyme: 


Mel in ore, verba lactis, 
Fel in corde, fraus in factis.*4 


The lack of success of the Taft Administration, in the mat- 
ter of the arbitration treaty with Great Britain, was typical of 
its failures along other lines of diplomatic endeavor. Dollar 
diplomacy had not been able to enlist American bankers in the 
support of Chinese territorial integrity, and despite all the 
efforts of the Department of State, American investments in 
China declined rather than increased.” American trade with 
Japan, on the other hand, averaged in value during the years 
from 1909 to 1914 an amount about twice as large as that with 
China.” 
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In his Autobiography, Theodore Roosevelt unsparingly 
condemns the Taft Administration for having followed a 
“most mistaken and ill-advised policy” towards Japan.” In 
a friendly letter of advice to President Taft, he said prac- 
tically the same thing. America’s vital interest was 


to keep the Japanese out of our country, and at the same time to preserve 
the goodwill of Japan. The vital interest of the Japanese, on the other hand, 
is in Manchuria and Korea. It is therefore peculiarly our interest not to 
take any steps as regards Manchuria which will give the Japanese cause to 
feel . . . that we are hostile to them, or a menace, in however slight a degree, 
to their interests . . .As regards Manchuria, if the Japanese choose to follow 
a course of conduct to which we are adverse, we cannot stop it unless we are 
prepared to go to war, and a successful war about Manchuria would require 
a fleet as good as that of England, plus an army as good as that of Germany. 

The “open door” policy was an excellent thing, and will I hope be a 
good thing in the future, so far as it can be maintained by a general diplomatic 
agreement; but as has been proved by the whole history of Manchuria... 
the ‘open door” policy .. . completely disappears as soon as a powerful nation 
determines to disregard it. Our interests in Manchuria are really unim- 
portant, and not such that the American people would be content to run the 
slightest risk of collison about them.** 


In June, 1913, Roosevelt assured Henry White that he had 
“entirely disapproved of the Taft-Knox attitude in Man- 
churia,”” and in this regard he was in accord with the Wilson 
Administration which broke sharply with the tenets of dollar 
diplomacy by withdrawing all support from the reorganiza- 
tion loan for China.” But America could not stay out of the 
diplomatic mess that the outbreak of the World War precipi- 
tated in the Far East. The Chinese Government requested 
the Department of State (August 3, 1914) to “obtain the con- 
sent of the belligerent European nations to an undertaking 
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not to engage in hostilities in Chinese territory and marginal 
waters or in adjacent territories."" Secretary Bryan promptly 
sounded out the powers with reference to their willingness to 
observe the status quo in the Far East and to respect the neu- 
trality of the whole Pacific area. Only Germany answered in 
the affirmative,” and on August 23 Japan declared war upon 
the German Empire. 

The desire of British statesmen to seize German colonies in 
the Pacific, and to destroy German shipping interests in Asi- 
atic waters, prevented the British Foreign Office from giving 
any support to Secretary Bryan’s neutrality proposal. Realiz- 
ing that the European powers were now helpless in the Far 
East and that Great Britain was in no position to exert pres- 
sure, Japan began to carry out a program that looked towards 
an unquestioned Japanese leadership in Eastern Asia. On 
January 18, 1915, the Japanese Minister at Peking submitted 
to the Chinese Government a long list of demands that struck 
a sharp blow at Chinese territorial and administrative integ- 
rity. On May 25, some of these demands were given legal 
currency in a series of Sino-Japanese treaties and diplomatic 
notes. As a result of these arrangements, Japan greatly 
strengthened her hold upon South Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia, and was able even to extract a statement from Sec- 
retary Bryan (March 13, 1915) that the American Govern- 
ment “frankly recognized” that territorial contiguity created 
“special relations” between Japan and the districts in 
question.” 

Some weeks later Secretary Bryan sent a second note to 
Japan which apparently was written with an eye to future 
discussions. ‘The Japanese Government was now informed 
that the United States would not recognize “any agreement or 
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undertaking which has been entered into or which may be 
entered into between the Governments of Japan and China, 
impairing . . . the political or territorial integrity of the 
Republic of China, or the international policy relative to 
China commonly known as the Open Door policy.’ 

The Japanese Government was disturbed by the tone of this 
Bryan note, and in order further to safeguard its position in 
North China, it went ahead and signed a secret treaty with 
Russia (July 3, 1916) which not only confirmed Japan’s spe- 
cial interests in Manchuria and in Inner Mongolia, but which 
also made specific provision that “China should not fall under 
the political domination of any third Power hostile to Russia 


or Japan.”” 
LANSING-ISHII AGREEMENT 


As an additional step in the protection of her interests in 
China, Japan sent Viscount Ishii to the United States in Sep- 
tember, 1917, to discuss the situation with Secretary Lansing. 
The Imperial Government in Russia had been overthrown in 
March, 1917, and it was difficult to forecast the attitude of the 
Provisional Government that had come into power in St. 
Petersburg. It was necessary to come to some new under- 
standing with the United States, and after several weeks of 
verbal fencing between Ishii and Secretary Lansing, the 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement (November 2, 1917) was finally 
signed. The American Government recognized that “territo- 
rial propinquity creates special relations between countries, 
and consequently .. . that Japan has special interests in China, 
particularly in the part to which her possessions are contigu- 
ous.” This admission was balanced by one which recorded 
Japanese respect for the Open Door and territorial integrity. 

The language of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement was pur- 
posely obscure, but to the eyes of the world it seemed clear that 
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the phrase “special interests” could be interpreted by Japan as 
having application to the situation in Manchuria and in Inner 
Mongolia, and therefore could be viewed as a confirmation of 
her favored position in those territories. Moreover, in view 
of the fact that Lansing was aware of the terms of the secret 
treaties between Japan and the Allies, it is very likely that 
he “realized the political character of his concession and con- 
cealed it much for the same reasons that Japan exaggerated 
it... . Given Lansing’s knowledge of the Allied commitments 
to Japan, even the phrase ‘special interests’ implied at least 
tentative recognition of them.” This same view was shared 
by Professor H. M. Vinacke who regarded the Lansing-Ishii 
notes as the “last steps necessary for the consolidation of the 
new Japanese position in the Far East.” To Professor John 
Dewey it was apparent that the notes were an “embarrassing 
ambiguous recognition of Japan’s special interests in China.”” 

The Wilson Administration was determined to place a 
strict construction upon the terms of the Lansing-Ishii Agree- 
ment, and the Department of State took certain steps that 
were aimed at keeping Japanese ambitions within definite 
bounds. The old suspicions regarding the “dollar diplomacy” 
of the Taft-Knox program were discarded and American 
bankers were asked to join the French, British and Japanese 
bankers in a new consortium. The investing public was re- 
assured by an announcement that the American Government 
was in support of these proposed loans. 

The Japanese Government was rightfully suspicious that 
behind this new consortium move was an attempt on the part 
of the Wilson Administration to revive the Knox plan as ap- 
plied to Manchuria. It was the old scheme to induce Ameri- 
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can bankers to invest large funds in Manchurian projects and 
thereby gain their support of a plan to restrict the Japanese 
advance in North China. Before consenting to join this con- 
sortium, Japan expressly excepted from the scope of its opera- 
tions the South Manchurian railway zone, certain other rail- 
way projects, and some specified mining and industrial conces- 
sions.” 


JAPANESE IMPERIALISM 


The next American offensive against Japanese imperialism 
took the form of an expeditionary force sent to Siberia under 
General William S. Graves for the ostensible purpose of 
guarding Allied military stores and to assist Russian efforts 
in the direction of self-government and self-defense. The real 
purpose behind the despatch of these American troops to the 
Far East was to prevent the absorption by Japan of the mari- 
time provinces of Siberia. In this regard the work of General 
Graves was highly successful, but the Japanese hold upon 
Manchuria was unshaken.” 

At Paris, President Wilson was sharply checked in his at- 
tempts to pare down Japanese privileges in North China.” At 
the Washington Conference, November 12, 1921, to February 
6, 1922, the American struggle against Japanese imperialism 
was renewed, and Japan was induced to sign the Nine Power 
Treaty which bound all signatories to respect “the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China,” and to use their in- 
fluence to maintain the principle of “equal opportunity for 
the commerce and industry of all nations throughout the terri- 
tory of China.”” These clauses did not mean, however, that 
the Nine Power Treaty was a pact providing for collective 
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action. It was merely a self-denying ordinance, and did not 
bind the high contracting parties to fight for the principles 
that were enunciated. 

In connection with the Washington Conference, it should 
be kept clearly in mind that nothing had been achieved with 
reference to reducing, in any effective way, the scope of 
Japan’s special interests in Manchuria. The structure of “spe- 
cial rights and privileges” that Japan had erected in that re- 
gion during the World War was left standing, and the failure 
of the powers seriously to contest its legality once more re- 
inforced its political foundations. 

The idea of collective security so clearly expressed in the 
provisions of the Nine Power Treaty was merely a carry-over 
from the policies of the Wilson Administration. It received 
confirmation and additional strength through the signature 
of the Pact of Paris (Kellogg-Briand Agreement) on August 
27, 1928, under whose broad terms war was renounced as an 
instrument of national policy.” The application of this pacific 
principle was a difficult matter, as Secretary Stimson soon 
discovered when he attempted to stem the fast-rising tides of 
war in North China by diplomatic notes reminding belligerent 
powers of their adherence to the Pact of Paris. 

In the summer of 1929, an undeclared war broke out be- 
tween China and Russia with regard to the control of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. As signatories to the Pact of Paris, both 
nations had agreed to outlaw war, but to the average observer 
it appeared as though the sanguinary battles that were being 
waged in North China were no necessary part of a program 
of peace. When Secretary Stimson decided to point out this 
discrepancy, the Russian Commissar of Railroads gave a soft 
answer that must have turned away the rising wrath of the 
American Secretary of State: “Our signature of the Kellogg 





53David Bryn-Jones, Frank B. Kellogg (New York, 1937), pp. 231ff; James T Shot- 
well, War as an Instrument of National Policy (New York, 1929). 
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pact was not just a diplomatic gesture.”” When we Russians 
“talk of peace we mean peace.”™ 

Apparently, the main difficulty in the situation lay in dif- 
fering interpretations of the term “peace.”” When the destruc- 
tive “peaceful” maneuvers of the Chinese and Russians con- 
tinued in North China, Secretary Stimson essayed the role 
of schoolmaster and attempted a clear definition of pacific 
relations. But the Russians were quite fond of their rough 
play on the plains of Mongolia, and the Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar immediately expressed “amazement” that the “Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which . . . has no official rela- 
tions with the Soviet, deems it possible to apply to it with 
advice and counsel.’” 

But Secretary Stimson refused to permit this Russian rebuff 
to cool his ardor for real peace. Like President Lincoln, he 
was so anxious for peace that he was ready to fight for it, 
if only with the weak weapons of diplomatic notes. Armed 
with this power of righteousness, he scanned the broad hori- 
zons of the world in search of treaty violators, and it was not 
long before he discovered the classic cloud no “bigger than 
a man’s hand.” Once more the shadow of war covered the 
Far East, but this time the cloud-compeller was not Russia 


but Japan. 
SINO-J APANESE WAR 


It was inevitable that war should break out between China 
and Japan, and it took the form of a struggle between Chinese 
nationalism and Japanese imperialism. The position of Japan in 
Manchuria was undeniably strong, and it had been buttressed 
by treaties and diplomatic notes whose real meaning and im- 
plications were as vague and as far-reaching as diplomatic 
language could be twisted to mean. The ability of a statesman 


54Russell M. Cooper , American Consultation in World Affairs (New York, 1934), 
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to read between the lines of diplomatic documents is usually 
in direct proportion to the military strength of his nation. 
In the Root-Takahira notes and the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, 
the Japanese Government professed to see a confirmation of 
its title to a privileged position in North China, and in April, 
1923, when Secretary Hughes announced the abrogation of 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, Viscount Ishii himself emphati- 
cally declared that the special interests of Japan in China 
were “inextinguishable.” They were realities that were based 
upon nature and geography and were not “benefits” that had 
been conferred on Japan by the United States.” 

Fully conscious of the strength of her position in North 
China, Japan was determined to extend and not to restrict the 
scope of her interests in that region. In the third week of Sep- 
tember, 1931, Japanese armies began to overrun sections of 
Manchuria, and their conquests soon assumed formidable pro- 
portions. When the Council of the League of Nations invoked 
the Pact of Paris as a means of checking the advance of Japa- 
nese armies, this barrier proved to be lamentably weak and the 
Japanese military forces continued their drive.” 

Once again, Secretary Stimson essayed the unpleasant task 
of telling nations what they do not wish to hear. But, as in 
the previous case with Russia, this appeal to the Japanese 
Government to pursue a policy of peace fell upon deaf ears. 
To Japan, the moment seemed propitious to launch a military 
offensive that would insure her position in Manchuria, and 
Japanese statesmen were in no mood to listen to advice from 
the United States. The American Government had recently 
enacted legislation that forbade Japanese immigration into 
the United States, and Japanese penetration into Latin Amer- 
ica had been suspected and denounced by certain American 
politicians. Manchuria was one of the few outlets for the 
expanding population of Japan, and under effective Japanese 


56Viscount Ishii, Diplomatic Commentaries, pp. 134-135. 
57Charles G. Dawes, Journal as Ambassador to Great Britain (New York, 1939), 
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control it would serve both as a source for essential raw mate- 
rials and as a market for manufactured goods. Japanese ex- 
pansion into North China took on the aspect of a national im- 
perative. 


JAPANESE RECOGNITION OF MANCHUKUO 


Secretary Stimson sought to defeat these Japanese plans by 
announcing on January 7, 1932, that the American Govern- 
ment would not recognize any situation in Manchuria which 
was “brought about by means contrary to the covenants and 
obligations of the Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928."° Any 
importance this statement may have had as a deterrent of 
Japanese imperialism was quickly destroyed by a British 
declaration of January 11, 1932, which expressed confidence in 
Japanese assurances relative to the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of the Open Door.” After several telephone conversa- 
tions with Sir John Simon, British Foreign Secretarv, had 
elicited the fact that Great Britain had no desire to follow a 
“parallel policy” with America in the Far East, Secretary 
Stimson finally decided to file a protest against the Japanese 
program in North China, in the form of a letter to Senator 
Borah, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. This was given to the press on February 23, 1932, and 
it disclosed the fact that the Secretary of State was no longer 
basing his notes of protest upon the Covenant of the League 
of Nations or upon the terms of the Pact of Paris. The letter 
to Senator Borah cited the provisions of the Nine Power 
Treaty as a bar to further Japanese aggression in China, and 
it expressed the firm determination of the American Govern- 
ment to insist upon the maintenance of all American rights 
in the Far East.” 

These notes from Secretary Stimson had little effect upon 


58Department of State, Press Releases, January 9, 1932. See also, R. L. Wilbur and 
A. M. Hyde, The Hoover Policies (New York, 1937), p. 603. 

59Henry L. Stimson, The Far Eastern Crisis: Recollections and Observations (New 
York, 1936), p. 101. 

®°Stimson, op. cit., pp. 165-175. 
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Japanese policy. On September 15, 1932, the Japanese For- 
eign Office extended formal recognition to the puppet State 
of Manchukuo; and in January, 1933, Japanese armies swept 
into Mongolia. Their advance was in no way checked by the 
fact that on February 24, 1933, the League of Nations adopted 
the Lytton Report which condemned Japanese aggression. The 
Japanese Government replied by resigning from the League, 
and her plans in North China were pushed to completion. 

When the Hoover Administration went out of office in 
March, 1933, the program of Secretary Stimson had been 
all but wrecked. The Secretary had made strenuous efforts 
to preserve the territorial integrity of China and had walked 
with unwary step upon the quicksands of world politics in 
a vain attempt to apply abstract principles to certain cases 
where they seemed to fit. He had used the implied threat of 
American military intervention in the Pacific area in an effort 
to put a stop to the onrush of Japanese imperialism in North 
China, but his bold gestures had been disregarded. The irony 
of the situation lay in the fact that a Republican Secretary of 
State had become a fervid champion of Secretary Bryan’s 
non-recognition doctrine as applied to China, and he had 
fought with unabated vigor to uphold President Wilson’s 
cherished principle of collective security. 

It was not difficult for Secretary Stimson to convince the 
incoming Roosevelt Administration that the Hoover-Stim- 
son program was one that all loyal Democrats should support, 
and the Roosevelt speech in Chicago, October 5, 1937, clearly 
showed that the new President had caught the belligerent 
cadence of the Stimson notes. The situation was made a trifle 
more ominous when Ambassador Grew voiced a sharp protest 
(October 6, 1938) against alleged violations of the Open Door 
in Manchuria.” 

The reply of the Japanese Government evinced no disposi- 
tion to change a pattern that had long existed in North China. 
Realism, and not misguided idealism, was the policy that 


61Department of State, Press Releases, October 29, 1938, p. 283. 
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Japan was determined to follow in the matter of Manchuria. 
Any attempt to “apply to the conditions of today and tomor- 
row inapplicable ideas and principles of the past neither 
would contribute towards the establishment of a real peace 
in East Asia nor solve the immediate issues.” 

The Department of State answered this challenge by giving 
the Japanese Government the formal six months’ notice, requi- 
site for the abrogation of the commercial treaty of 1911. This 
treaty expired on January 26, 1940; and Secretary Hull appar- 
ently believes that the need for a new treaty with the United 
States will compel Japan to be more willing to accede to 
American demands. This may be true, but even a cursory 
glance at the realities of the situation would seem to indicate 
the fact that Japan’s leadership in the Far East directly de- 
pends upon the maintenance of her privileged position in 
Manchuria. From the Japanese viewpoint, Secretary Hull 
is steadily pushing a program whose main objective is the 
reduction of Japan to a second-class power. Continued pres- 
sure along this line means inevitable war. 


821 bid., November 19, 1938, p. 353. 





Prospects of American 
Agriculture 


EDGAR SCHMIEDELER 


HERE have been many stages in the development of 

our agriculture. In the years that followed the Revo- 

lution, these United States had a largely self-suffi- 
cient type of agriculture. The farmer aimed to produce suffi- 
cient food and fiber for his immediate family. There was 
little commercialized farming, little raising of products for 
the market. Gradually, however, in the years that followed, 
this picture changed radically. The farmer produced in- 
creasingly for the market. His agriculture became more and 
more commercialized. Today it is characterized by commer- 
cialization rather than by self-sufficiency." To the fact of 


this change is due not a little of the economic difficulty that 
the American farmer has had to contend with. 


CHANGING FACTORS 


A number of factors contributed to this change. Thus, the 
farmer’s home markets grew because of the great number of 
immigrants that flocked to our shores and the high birth rate 
which was characteristic of the population. The cities of the 
Western World grew rapidly, particularly during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and in the decades that fol- 
lowed in the twentieth. A proportionately smaller rural 
population had to supply the needs of the growing urban 
population. But foreign markets grew too. Improved trans- 
portation facilities played a part in this development. Then, 


1]t has been estimated that at the time of the launching of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 19 U. S. farmers produced only enough to feed one person over and above 
their own families. Today, according to estimate, 19 American farmers can produce 
enough food for 56 non-farm people in the United States, plus 10 living in foreign 
countries. The Farmer Looks Ahead, p. 4. Farmers’ Bulletin. No. 1774 U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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too, there was the fact that the small acreages of high-priced 
land in Europe could not compete effectively with the large 
new farms, the cheap lands of the Mississippi Valley and the 
Great Plains area of the West. 

Throughout this period, the farmer had his ups and downs. 
Land was plentiful and there was a definite tendency con- 
stantly to put more and more of it to the plough. As a result, 
his rapidly growing markets did not bring him unusual prices 
for his products. Indeed, there were times when they were 
very unfavorable to him. Such was the case, for instance, in 
the years following the Civil War and in the ’nineties of last 
century. But, all in all, he was fairly prosperous. His lot, 
throughout the nineteenth century and extending into the 
twentieth, compared very favorably with that of the other 
agriculturists of the world. So too did it compare favorably 
with that of the worker in urban industry. He formed a very 
important part of the great and increasing middle class of the 
United States. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Considerable variations have shown themselves in the 
farmer’s markets since the turn of the century. Characteristic 
of the decade and more preceding the World War was a 
rapid adjustment of American agriculture to the home mar- 
ket. Because of the very large number of immigrants that 
came to the United States during that period, there was need 
for a continuous, rapid expansion of our agriculture to meet 
our domestic needs. The ratio of the farmer’s products going 
into export trade diminished, to a notable extent, during this 
time.’. 

The World War, however, made the pendulum swing in 
the opposite direction. ‘There seemed to be no limit to the 
amount of American farm products the European market 


2In the crop year ending July 30, 1914, cereal exports, for instance, from this 
country were only one-third the figure of 1900, and only one-ninth our total production 
as compared with one-third in the years 1891-95. To be sure, in the case of some 
of our products, notably cotton, our exports were still quite sizeable. 
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would take during the War period. Agriculture was stimu- 
lated tremendously. The use of farm machinery grew by 
leaps and bounds. The land already in cultivation was tilled 
with increasing efficiency. Fully 30,000,000 acres of hitherto 
uncultivated land was added to our agricultural plant. Another 
30,000,000 or more, formerly used to produce feed for horses 
and mules was now used to produce for the market. Power- 
ful motives goaded the farmer to production. There were 
motives of patriotism. ‘Food will win the war,” he was told 
time and again. Then, too, there were unusually attractive 
prices for his produce, in spite of his greatly expanded 
production. 

What happened to the American farmer after the World 
War is a story only too well known. Matters went into re- 
verse for him shortly after the War terminated. They re- 
mained largely in reverse throughout the ’twenties. The gen- 
eral depression of the early ‘thirties served only greatly to 
worsen his condition. It has, however, since improved to some 
extent.’ 


FACTORS IN THE CHANGE 


Here again one finds many different factors playing a part 
in the change. The heart of the trouble was pointed out by 
Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on Reconstructing the Social 
Order, in the passage in which he called for a “reasonable 
relationship between prices obtained for the products of the 
various economic groups, agrarian, industrial, etc.” Price 
disparity, the striking difference between urban and rural, or 
between industrial and agricultural prices has been the core 
of the farmer’s trouble. That has been definitely recognized 


3The farmer’s income climbed to $16,000,000,000 during the War years, whereas 
before that time, $10,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 a year was considered a good 
income for him. By 1932, his income had dropped to $4,328,000,000. That was ap- 
proximately seven percent of the national income, though the farm population at 
that time represented thirty percent of the nation’s population. Furthermore, the 
nxtional income had itself been cut in half by that year. As will be seen later on, 
during the past few years the farm income has hovered around $8,000,000,000. 
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during the past few years by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and other agencies interested in the American 


farmer.* 

Perhaps the main causes of price disparity between indus- 
try and agriculture have been governmental protection of in- 
dustry, coupled with the lack of a tariff or its equivalent for 
agriculture, and control of production by industry while agri- 
culture lacked the power of curtailing or otherwise regulating 
its output. Monopolistic control, so characteristic of urban 
industry, also played a part. 

The Tariff. It is no secret that the protective tariff has 
been of advantage to industry and of disadvantage to agri- 
culture. For many decades past, it has enabled industry to 
keep its wares at higher than world prices. The farmer, in 
buying from the city, has had to pay these higher prices. 
They really constituted an indirect tax on him. On his part, 
however, the farmer got little advantage from the tariff. His 
major cash crops are export crops. As such, they bring the 


{Price disparity was at its worst in 1932, when it stood at sixty-one; that is, the 
farmer’s dollar was then really worth only sixty-one cents. In 1939, it was at 
eighty. In 1912, it was one hundred, that is, industrial and agricultural prices were 


on a par. 
The following table shows the variation year by year, from 1912 to 1939 inclusive: 


Prices Prices Ratio of 
Received by Paid by Prices Received 
Year Farmers Farmers to Prices Paid 


1912 100 100 100 
1914 101 100 101 
1916 118 124 95 
1918 202 176 115 
1920 211 201 105 
1929 146 153 95 
1930 126 145 87 
1931 87 124 70 | 
1932 65 108 61 
1935 108 125 86 
1936 114 124 92 
1937 121 130 93 
1938 95 122 78 
1939 (Nov.) 97 122 80 
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world price and not a protected American price. Disparity 
of industrial and agricultural prices was a natural result.’ 

Production Control. Highly organized as it is, industry 
is able carefully to regulate its output. This makes it pos- 
sible, through the curtailment of production, to create de- 
mand for the products that it has on hand, thereby keeping 
their prices at high levels. With the farmer, the situation is 
entirely different. He is unorganized and consequently is 
unable to regulate his production. As a result he has suffered 
much from over-production. Particularly of recent years, his 
surpluses have reared to the skies. And the higher they went, 
the lower went his prices. 

Monopoly Control. No one today can seriously question 
the power of monopoly control over prices by industry. By 
means of this power of control, our great industrial empires 
are able to influence prices directly. Indeed, our whole urban 
economic system is shot through and through with this abusive 
and unjust system. The same is not true of agriculture. 
Hence, while industrial prices remain largely rigid, inflex- 
ible, agricultural prices move freely and unpredictably up 
and down. There is much more than a grain of truth to the 
farmer’s oft-repeated complaint that when he sells he has to 
take what he is offered, and when he buys he has to pay what 
is demanded of him. The disparity that results cannot be 
questioned. 


5The Fordney-McCumber Act of 1932 contained a number of provisions for agri- 
cultural tariffs. It was studied with considerable care by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in an effort to show its sum-total results for the farmer. The following 
results were indicated: The gains derived by the different classes of farmers of the 
United States, because of the agricultural tariffs, amounted in all to $124,800,000 a 
year; the loss to their fellow farmers, because of increased prices on these agri- 
cultural products, was $94,000,000 a year; consequently, the net gain to the entire 
farming class of the country was only about $30,000,000. Going into the question 
of how much the farmer paid annually as a result of the tariff on manufactures or 
other protected goods which he had to buy, the amount was found to be $331,000,000. 
Deducting from this the net gain of approximately $30,000,000, the farmers, as a 
result of this tariff measure, were left with a net annual loss of approximately 
$301,000,000. The financial burden which the tariff means to the farmer is, as this 
example should show, unmistakable. 
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Little has been done to correct monopolistic abuses. The 
anti-trust laws might remedy the situation, were they en- 
forced. But they are not. Thousands of price-fixing agree- 
ments and instances of coercion in trade, in the case of small 
businesses, regularly go unprosecuted. Industry has become 
a veritable autocracy. The competitive system is practically 
throttled. 

Consumers cooperatives constitute a non-governmental 
means that should be capable of restraining the power of 
monopolies. By paying a fixed low rate of interest, and return- 
ing all proceeds above cost to members in the form of patron- 
age dividends, they effectively strike at the profit motive. 
To date, however, they have not yet grown to a sufficient ex- 
tent to exert an appreciable influence on monopoly control. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


Not a little, however. has been done to correct the disparity 
between city and country; a disparity which has resulted from 


the lack of agricultural production control and from the tar- 
iff. It was to remedy these two flaws that the Government in 
1933 passed the Agricultural Adjustment Act, popularly 
known since as the Triple A. By means of it the Government 
aimed to adjust production downward to the extent necessary 
to assure the farmer a price reasonbaly comparable with that 
of the city. Further betterment of farm income was aimed 
at by the provision of benefit payments under the Act. The 
payments were considered the equivalent of a tariff for the 
farmer.* 

The heart of the Agricultural Adjustment Act was the so- 
called Domestic Allotment Plan. This, John D: Black 
briefly described in the following words: 


®Several other means of helping the farmer had been proposed during the ‘twenties. 
The main ones were the equalization fee, the export debenture, and the agricultural 
marketing Act. There were certain good features to all of these. The first two 
even sought to provide the farmer with something in the nature of a tariff equiva- 
lent. But there was a fundamental weakness in all of them. They made no satis- 
factory provision for the problem of the surplus or for overproduction. 
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The essential principle of the domestic allotment plan is paying producers 
a price plus the tariff duty for the part of the crop which is consumed in 
the United States, and a price less the tariff duty for the part of it that is 
exported. This to be arranged by a system of allotments to individual pro- 
ducers of rights to sell the domestic part of the crop in the domestic market. 
The object of this arrangement is to remove the stimulus to expansion of 
production involved in all of the foregoing (equalization fees, etc.) plans. 
Any additional production which any grower undertook would have to be 
sold at the export price level.’ 


The benefit payment which the farmer received on the 
“domestic allotment” of his crop was provided by means of a 
processing tax assessed upon the manufacturer of the farmer’s 
produce, collected by and distributed through the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. This tax supplied the life blood of the 
Triple A. 

That the program was beneficial to the farmer is evidenced 
by the gain in his income. Already in 1933 there was some 
gain over 1932.° However, this gain was apparently not 
deemed to be in harmony with the general welfare of the 
country, for the functioning of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was abruptly brought to a close on January 6, 1936, when 
its essential features—production contol and the processing 
tax—were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

In spite of this adverse decision, however, the essential 
work of the Triple A has gone on. Within two months after 
the declaration of unconstitutionality, an amended Act had 
been drawn up. This placed emphasis upon soil conservation 
and provided a half billion dollars annually for that purpose. 
In 1938 other changes were made in the Act; perhaps the 
main one being the addition of the so-called normal granary 
plan, a device that aimed at stabilizing farm supplies and 


TAgricultural Reform in the United States, p. 271. 

8The farmer’s income of $4,328,000,000, in 1932, had grown to $5,117,000,000 in 
1933. The gain in 1934 over 1933 was more than a billion dollars. By 1937 the 
farmer’s income had reached approximately $9,000,000,000. In 1938—a year in 
which there was a considerable drop in our national income—it slipped back by 
more than a billion dollars. For 1939 it has been estimated to be $8,300,000,000. 
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prices from year to year by seeking to attain a happy medium 
or balance between excessive agricultural supplies and 
scarcity. Meanwhile benefit payments have been made out 
of funds of the federal treasury. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


The problem of the surplus which plagued the American 
farmer, and which the Adjustment Act sought to remedy, was 
due largely to diminishing markets—to the loss of his foreign 
markets and the shrinking of his home markets. Naturally, 
the farmer preferred getting back earlier markets, in order to 
produce more freely and abundantly again, rather than merely 
adjusting his output downward and resting content with that. 
Some definite efforts, as we shall presently see, have been made 
by the Federal Government to enable him to do this. 

A number of factors accounted for the loss of the farmer’s 
foreign markets. By about 1925 European agriculture had 
pretty well recovered from the effects of the World War. 
Not satisfied with getting their agriculture back to the pre- 
war status, a number of the nations of Europe now sought 
to produce even more for home consumption than they had 
produced before. There were several reasons for this: the 
growing nationalist spirit of the time; the idea of self-suffi- 
ciency as a safeguard against a food blockade in time of war; 
retaliation for high American tariffs (a matter that showed 
itself in the form of quotas, embargoes, milling regulations, 
and tariffs on the part of the European countries) ; the fact 
that the United States had during the War become a creditor 
nation.” Then, too, there was a growing competition for our 
former markets on the part of such countries as Canada, New 
Zealand and Australia. Asa result of the changed situation, 


9Being a debtor to Europe before the War, the United States had in considerable 
part paid her annual debts by means of agricultural products shipped to various 
European countries. So long as a surplus agricultural production was necessary to 
repay foreign investors in the United States, or to export in exchange for European 
products our national policy of expanding agriculture upon an export basis worked 


satisfactorily. 
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and more particularly of the change that came with the de- 
pression, the American farmer’s foreign markets dwindled 
greatly. They actually fell from about $2,000,000,000 an- 
nually, during the ’twenties, to $500,000,000, in the early 
thirties. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 


The Federal Government’s reaction to this particular situa- 
tion was the Reciprocal Trade Act. On March 2, 1934, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress a message asking for powers, 
when negotiating trade agreements, to include reductions of 
American tariff rates up to fifty percent of the schedules cur- 
rent at the time, pointing out that “if American and industrial 
interests are to retain their deserved place in trade the Amer- 
ican government must be in a position to grant with discern- 
ment corresponding opportunities in the American market 
for foreign products supplementary to our own.”” In the face 
of not a little opposition, particularly on the part of industrial 
interests, the Trade Agreements Act was passed on June thir- 
teenth. 

The State Department forthwith set about the task of ne- 
gotiating the reciprocal treaties. The Act called for a clear- 
cut arrangement between nations for the exchange of goods 
between each other and for the mutual leveling of trade bar- 
riers. Under this principle, new markets conceded to the 
goods of our country were to be paid for by concessions in 
its own markets to foreign products. There was to be no 
forcing of goods upon a country, while, in turn, refusing to 
buy from it. 

Under this Act trade treaties have been negotiated, and are 
now active, with twenty countries. These twenty countries 


10“Reductions in duty which were made in the reciprocal trade agreements con- 
cluded prior to December 1, 1939, and remaining effective, apply to 15.1 percent of 
our total imports on the basis of 1937 figures, the latest available detailed data.” 
Memorandum, “Status of the Trade Agreements Program.” Department of State, 
December 1, 1939. 
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represent the bulk of the world commerce, or fully 60 percent 
of our foreign trade.” 

As a result of these agreements there has been a fairly note- 
worthy recovery of trade lost to the United States during the 
early ’thirties.* That the trade agreements were really im- 
portant factors in this change is shown by the fact that our 
exports, to nations with which we have agreements, have 
shown a decided increase over exports to those nations with 
which we have not negotiated agreements. 

There are still important countries, however, that have 
made no agreement with the United States under the terms 
of the Trade Act. Among them are Italy, Spain, Russia, 
Japan, Argentina and Germany. Negotiations were started 
with Spain and Italy several years ago, but in both instances 
they lapsed. Russia, with its government definitely in the 
role of economic dictator, does not know the methods of free 
competitive trade that are basic in the reciprocal agreements. 
Japan, through her military aggression in China, has come to 
dominate much of that country economically and to impede 
the trade of western nations with the East. During 1939 she 


The countries and date on which treaties became effective are: Cuba, Sept. 3, 
1934; Brazil, Jan. 1, 1936; Belgium, May 1, 1935; Haiti, June 3, 1935; Sweden, 
Aug. 5, 1935; Colombia, May 20, 1936; Honduras, March 2, 1936; The Netherlands, 
Feb. 1, 1936; Switzerland, Feb. 15, 1936; Nicaragua, Oct. 1, 1936; Guatemala, June 
15, 1936; France, June 15, 1936; Finland, Nov. 2, 1936; Costa Rica, Aug. 2, 1937; 
El Salvador, May 31, 1937; Ecuador, Oct. 23, 1938; United Kingdom, Jan. 1, 1939; 
Canada (Second Agreement), Jan. 1, 1939; Turkey, May 5, 1939; Venezuela, Dec. 
16, 1939. An agreement with Czeckoslovakia, effective April 16, 1938, was terminated 
April 22, 1939. The reciprocal duty concessions and certain provisions relating 
thereto ceased to be effective in the Nicaraguan treaty, March 10, 1939; the remainder 
of the agreement in force. 

12 

Exports 
including reexports % of 1932 General imports % of 1932 


$1,611,000,000 100.0 $1,323,000,000 : 100.0 
1,675,000,000 104.0 1,450,000,000 109.6 
2,133,000,000 132.4 1,555,000,000 125.1 
2,283,000,000 141.7 2,047,000,000 154.7 
2,456,000,000 152.5 2,423,000,000 183.1 
3,349,000,000 207.9 3,084,000,000 233.1 
3,094,000,000 192.1 1,961,000,000 148.2 
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was served notice by the United States Government that her 
treaty of 1911 with this country would not be renewed when 
it terminated on January 26, 1940. Germany, for some time, 
has been on our black list because of trade practices not in 
harmony with the most-favored-nation clause of trade treaties. 
She has made special agreements with several countries of 
Europe, and has greatly increased her trade with South 
American countries—both to the detriment of United States 
trade. 

However, there still are countries with which prospects for 
trade agreements are in every way promising. Treaties with 
these will undoubtedly follow. The working out of a treaty, 
it must be noted, is a complicated and necessarily a slow 
process. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS 


But the farmer’s troubles of recent years have not been due 
solely to the loss of his foreign markets. His home markets 


have also suffered greatly, notably because of the depression. 
With millions out of work, and with great numbers of others 
working only part time or working for very low wages, the 
purchasing power of city people for farm produce fell to a 
very low level. Yet, in spite of these changes in his markets, 
the farmer kept on producing as abundantly as ever, until the 
Government stepped in with its adjustment program. In 
1932, the farmer’s worst year, the total net production of agri- 
cultural commodities in the United States was four percent 
higher than its annual output during the 1919-1929 period. 
And growing conditions were not particularly favorable that 
year. The inevitable result was large surpluses and low 
prices. 

The home-market side of the farm problem, it must be 
observed, is very much a matter of the city, particularly so 
of wages paid in the city. Time and again, it has been shown 
that workers’ wages and farmers’ income rise and fall to- 
gether. When wages approximate five billion a year, the 
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farmer’s income stands near that figure; when they approx- 
imate ten billion a year, the farmer’s income is about ten 
billion. Nor, is there anything mysterious about this rela- 
tionship. Obviously, when wages are good in the city, the 
workers can buy the products which the farmer raises. By 
the same token, when income is good on the farm, the agri- 
culturist can buy the things the industrial workers of the city 
produce. Greater prosperity results, it is obvious, in each 
instance. 

Business activity is, of course, much better in the city today 
than it was in the depths of the depression. This improve- 
ment in urban conditions has meant better domestic markets 
for the farmer. However, matters are still far from what 
they should be. One has only to think of the great number 
of unemployed—approximately ten million of them—and of 
the national income, which is still about ten billion dollars 
under that of 1929, when our population was approximately 
ten percent smaller than it is today. 


DETRIMENTAL FACTORS 


There have been for some decades past still other features 
in the economic situation that have proved highly detrimental 
to the farmer. That is, not only have the prices of products 
which he bought remained high while the prices which he got 
for his products went tobogganing, but such claims on him 
as taxes, interest on debts, and transportation costs, also re- 
mained at high levels. As a general thing, it might be said, 
his income was low, his outgo or expenditure high. 

Taxes. High taxes have contributed not a little to the 
farmer’s troubles. The farm tax burden has been, when con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of income, appreciably higher 
than that of the city. Moreover, the farmer’s tax burden in- 
creased strikingly, not only during the World War when his 
income was high and land values greatly increased, but also 
throughout the ’twenties when his income was low and land 
values decreased. Only during the ’thirties did they fall—a 
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time, namely, when both income and land values fell precipi- 
tately. Millions of acres became tax delinquent at this time.” 

Much of the farmer’s tax troubles have been due to the old 
property tax. This general property tax is the means of rais- 
ing nearly four-fifths of the combined tax revenues of state 
and local governments and almost ninety percent of local 
revenue alone. It was a commendable tax in earlier days, 
when tangible property found a reasonable basis for determin- 
ing ability to pay. But it no longer remains so today, with 
the great growth of intangible property—stocks, bonds, notes, 
etc., which so readily escape the assessor—and with a rapidly 
growing number of persons who derive their income from 
services rather than from ownership of property. 

Railroad Rates. Railroad rates have for many years past 
eaten away an unduly large portion of the farmer’s returns 
on his products. Frequently in the past, the farmer has used 
his organizations to fight the malpractices of the railroads, 
but only with limited results. He still suffers from these un- 
duly high rates today. However, the growth of trucking has 
helped somewhat to cut his transportation costs. 

Interest Charges. Another more or less fixed charge on 
the farmer has been his interest payments. This has been an 
important item, because of his decreasing income and his in- 
creasing debts. In view of the conditions described, it cannot 
be surprising that his debts mounted ever higher and higher. 
But meanwhile his interest charges remained high, largely 
fixed at pre-depression levels. This only aggravated his al- 
ready distressful condition. ‘The sum-total results to the 


13“From 1929 to 1934, farm real estate taxes declined by about one-third; but 
throughout the preceding decade they had been on a relatively high level. Between 
1913 and 1920, they rose 109 percent, and then continued to rise slowly until 1929. 
With the drastic curtailment in farm income after 1929, farm tax delinquency rapidly 
increased. Taxes could not be paid” (4 Graphic Summary of Farm Taxation, p. 1, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Misc. Publ., No. 262). On the basis of reports 
for one-fourth of the counties in the country, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, estimated that in every region of the United States, 
delinquent taxes more than doubled in the period, 1929-1932, and in seven of the 
nine regions delinquent taxes more than trebled. 
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farmer were only what might be expected. Great numbers 
could not meet their obligations without drawing on their 
acquired capital. Many in fact could not meet them at all. 
They were unable to pay the interest on their mortgages and 
the banks and insurance companies took over their lands. 

Lack of Credit Facilities. A number of the untoward fac- 
tors considered in the foregoing played a part in the creation 
of this situation. But important, too, was the lack of agri- 
cultural credit facilities. Banks, which had perhaps too gen- 
erously supplied the farmer with credit during more prosper- 
ous times, withdrew this credit when the tide turned against 
him and he was most in need of it. They proved themselves 
to be little more than “fair weather friends.” Because of a 
lack of sufficient credit, numbers of farmers fell from their 
reasonably comfortable position of farm owners and were 
added to the rapidly mounting heap of insecure or proletarian 
farmers and agricultural laborers at the bottom of the agri- 
cultural ladder. Mortgaged farms were lost by the thousands. 
The number of tenants and agricultural laborers mounted 
rapidly. A host of families were left bereft of even sufficient 
capital to start farming as renters again. 

The Farm Credit Administration, established in 1934, was 
one answer of the Federal Government to this situation.“ It 


M4Several times during the ’twenties and early ‘thirties, Congress had turned its 
attention to the question of providing the farmer with suitable credit. Eventually, 
the various government credit agencies established became so manifold that the 
farmer hardly knew where to turn. In 1934, they were coordinated and brought 
under the common direction of the Farm Credit Administration. “Since its oganiza- 
tion, the Farm Credit Administration has written ‘paid in full’ on 100,000 farm 
mortgage loans—more than half of which were made since May 1, 1933. Nearly 
fifty percent of these farmers who were fortunate enough to pay out of debt entirely, 
have done so in the past two years. ... At present, the total amount of Federal land 
bank loans is being paid off at the rate of nearly five percent a year; and it would 
be considerably higher but for the deterrent effect of the situation in about a half 
dozen midwestern states where many farmers have been unable to meet their pay- 
ments regularly over the past few years due largely to repeated drought conditions. 
Nevertheless, the aggregate level of repayments is higher now than in 1929 or in 
any year since then. Farmers repaid the Federal land banks $65,966,000, during 
the first nine months of 1939, compared with $47,010,000 repaid in the corresponding 
nine months of 1939” (F.C.A. Release, Dec. 20, 1939). 
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Was set up to provide him with credit and to do so at reason- 
able rates of interest. Various kinds of long-term and short- 
term loans were made available; the interest rates for the 
same ranging from three to five percent. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of farms were refinanced.” Many loans have also been 
made to cooperatives under the Farm Credit Administration ; 
and short term credit provided for farmers made it possible 
for great numbers, who otherwise would have been unable to 
do so, to continue their production activities. Without credit, 
it would have been impossible, in some cases, to buy seed. 


THE FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Another move on the part of the Government to assist the 
farmer was the Farm Tenant Act, passed in 1937. Its pur- 
pose was to help those who had fallen to the bottom of the 
agricultural ladder to start farming again or even to climb 
the ladder toward ownership once more. The Farm Security 
Administation was set up in the Department of Agriculture 
to administer it. 

One section of the Farm Tenant Act provided a sum of 
$50,000,000 for the retirement of submarginal land—such 
land, namely, as could not be expected to yield a livelihood 
to a family regardless of the energy its members might expend 
in cultivating it. 

The chief provision of the Act administered by the Farm 
Security Administration is that which authorizes the making 
of loans for buying farms. These loans may be made to farm 
tenants, farm laborers, sharecroppers and other individuals 
who obtain, or have recently obtained, the major portion of 
their income from farm operations. A loan may extend over 
a period of forty years. The borrower is privileged to repay 


15Farm-mortgage indebtedness almost trebled between 1910 and 1928. On the 
latter date, it stood at $9,469,000,000. Between 1930 and 1935, there was a decrease 
of seventeen percent. This was due largely to foreclosures and other acquirements 
of mortgaged properties by mortgagees. By January 1, 1937, the estimated farm 
mortgage indebtedness had been reduced further. It then stood at $7,254,821,000 (4 
Graphic Summary of Agricultural Credit. 1938. U.S.D.A. Misc. Publ. No. 268). 
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it in full within five years after the loan is made. Under the 
provisions of the Act, the interest rate is three percent.” 

A second type of loan provided for under the terms of the 
Act is what is known as the rehabilitation loan. This is a 
small loan, commonly ranging from fifty to three hundred or 
four hundred dollars. Its purpose is to enable a farmer who 
is “down and out,” to get the supplies and equipment to start 
farming again. This type of loan is made for five years ana 
is renewable. The interest charged is five percent. Farm 
owners, farm tenants, farm laborers, sharecroppers and other 
individuals who obtain, or have recently obtained, the major 
portion of their income from farming, are subjects for re- 
habilitation loans.” In some instances, outright grants have 
been made to needy families. 


FACTORS IN THE PRESENT SITUATION 


All in all, the situation of the American farmer now seems 
to stand about midway between normalcy and the condition 
of the worst depression years. The manifold efforts of the 
Government to support and increase the total farm income 
and the levels of farm prices by such means as loans and 
grants, surplus removal and benefit payments, production ad- 
justment and marketing controls, have not been without avail. 
Farm foreclosures have lessened somewhat in number. Not 
a few farmers have been rescued from relief rolls and enabled 
to start living on their own again. Many have been lifted 
once more to a higher standard of living. A limited number 


16The first year, $10,000,000 was appropriated under the Farm Tenant Act, to 
begin this program. The second year, $25,000,000 was authorized, and $50,000,000 
was approved of for use in carrying it forward every year thereafter. These sums 
are disappointingly small. At best, they can serve but to establish a number of 
demonstrations throughout the country. As a matter of fact, less than 7,000 loans 
had been made by 1939 to tenants under the Act for the purchase of farms. It was 
proposed in the lending program submitted to the Seventy-sixth Congress to set 
aside a sum of $500,000,000 for farm purchase loans under the Act, but the proposal 
was rejected. 

17Approximately 800,000 farm families have received such loans from the Federal 


Government. 
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have been helped along the path to ownership. However, 
the picture can easily be painted too brightly. Farm incomes 
still remain below parity. Farm debts and fixed charges are 
still a tremendous burden to the farmer. Improvements have 
been shockingly neglected on millions of farms for fully a 
decade. Particularly in several of the drought states are the 
generality of farmers still in a very precarious position. The 
South, largely agricultural, still remains our No. 1 economic 
problem. 

The European War. An immediate and important question 
for the future is, ““What will be the effect of the present war 
on the farmer?” We already have some facts on hand that 
should at least suggest some kind of answer. 

First of all regarding our foreign markets, it must be said 
that three or four months of the war did not stimulate the 
export demand for our farm products. It is apparent now 
that our exports for 1939 were smaller than they would have 
been, had the world remained at peace. Moreover, there is 


telling evidence that the farmer will probably lose much more 
of his European market for the duration of the war.” It was 
to be expected that his remaining trade with Germany would 


18The December issue of Facts for Farmers, published by Farm Research, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., states the following: “Both England and France have already 
issued decrees forbidding the import of tobacco and fruits from the United States. 
They have also undertaken a drastic restriction of food consumption within their 
own countries in order to allow the maximum diversion of resources to war in- 
dustries. As soon as all arrangements are completed purchases of foodstuffs, cotton 
and other farm products will be halted and orders here will be limited to war 
supplies. Moreover, the policy of rationing neutrals, which went into effect on 
December 6, further reduces the export of farm products from the United States. 
The purpose of this rationing, according to Great Britain, is to prevent supplies 
shipped to neutral countries from being later trans-shipped to Germany. Any ship- 
ment to any neutral country will be subject to seizure, if it is deemed likely to aid 
the enemy; and furthermore, any shipment from a neutral nation will be subject 
to seizure if the goods therein have been manufactured either in part or in whole 
from German products. . . . Though the war has brought a rush of orders to manu- 
facturers of war supplies, especially since the lifting of the embargo, it has already 
caused a drop in our exports of food supplies and tobacco. This dip in farm exports 
will become a ‘nosedive’ upon the introduction of the new policies, whose effect will 
be many times as great as that of all the reciprocal trade agreements taken together.” 
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vanish with the beginning of the war. Certain observers ex- 
pected that France and England would limit their purchases 
in the United States to war materials, and divert most of their 
purchases of agricultural supplies to their own colonies or to 
“sterling countries.” And that, in fact, is precisely what the 
two have agreed to do. 

Farm prices, according to Secretary Wallace’s annual re- 
port for 1939, have been somewhat bettered by the war. Be- 
fore its outbreak, the receipts from marketing of farm prod- 
ucts were lagging behind those in the corresponding months 
of the previous year, in spite of material improvements in 
business conditions. Following the outbreak of war, the 
prices of many farm products advanced sharply. Receipts 
from marketings increased so that the total for the year will 
probably exceed that for the previous year. Weakened for- 
eign demand and large stocks carried over had resulted, in the 
early part of the season, in quite low prices for many products. 
While a few farm products were affected adversely by the 
outbreak of the war, these adverse effects were more than 
offset by the prices and purchases of many other products. 

Trade with South America. To counterbalance, in some 
measure at least, the recent shrinking of the farmer’s foreign 
markets, there is the possibility of an increased trade with the 
countries to the south of us, the Latin American countries. 
We should find trade with these countries easier as a result 
of the war. Some of the competitors for their markets will be 
absent. To be sure, if we are to sell in their markets we must 
also buy from them. The increased imports that this implies 
should be predominantly tropical products that are not com- 
petitive with our own agriculture. We now import these in 
large quantities from other and more distant parts of the 
world.” 


19Only one-fifth of our imports came from the twenty Latin American countries up 
to the outbreak of the present war, and only one-third of their total foreign trade 
was with the United States. Only one-sixth of our total exports went to South 
America (News Release on 1939 Report of Secretary Wallace). 
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Domestic Markets. The outlook for the home markets for 
the farmer is better than that for the foreign. The national 
income for 1939 is about five percent greater than it was in 
1938. Industrial activity and urban employment during 1939 
remained considerably above that of 1938. The increase that 
this brought in non-agricultural income strengthened the de- 
mand for many agricultural products. The boom in the war 
industries will undoubtedly further influence this trend. Al- 
ready before the end of the year these industries had reported 
the highest profits on record. Indirectly this must react to 
the benefit of the farmer. 

But the war must not be regarded as a solution for the 
farm problem, no matter how it may affect the farmer’s mar- 
kets. There is always the aftermath of a war to be reckoned 
with. And, although there is no way of foretelling how this 
aftermath may affect the United States, this at least is clear: 
that it usually destroys or greatly reduces the purchasing 
power of belligerent nations. 

Still there is this heartening feature in the picture: The 
farmer now has a mechanism for meeting the shock of war 
and making needed adjustments, something he did not have 
at the time of the World War and its aftermath. He then 
had to flounder around in a blind, helpless manner. He can 
now intelligently adjust his production to demand and raise 
his agricultural prices above those of the world market if 
the latter are depressed. This casts a shadow of hope over 
the future picture, come what may during the war and its 
aftermath. 

The ideal to keep aiming at and striving for is of course 
a permanent solution of the farm problem. That means that 
the long-time view must be kept to the fore. Here, too, there 
is some reason for encouragement. We now have something 
of a national policy. And, as a result of much planning and 
experimentation, we also have a practical machinery for 
carrying out that policy. 
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A PERMANENT SOLUTION NEEDED 


So far as our foreign markets are concerned, things are in 
a very confused state at present. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements will undoubtedly be carried forward somewhat 
further; but hope for anything like their universal accept- 
ance is not yet assured, as the international situation stands at 
the present time. Over our home markets, of course, we have 
more definite control. However, the solution in their regard 
is now perhaps more a matter of the city than of the country. 
Much has been done by the farmer to adjust production to the 
market, in order to protect his just interests.” But even the 
most perfect adjustment of farm supplies cannot compensate 
for diminishing demand. Nor is adjustment downward the 
ideal or the real solution of his problem. So long as industry 
restricts its output, so long must the farmer also restrict his 
production. But the very reverse of this is actually needed. 
Both industry and agriculture should go forward hand in 
hand toward higher production, toward a greater and a 
balanced abundance. 

Whether that will be done now depends largely on indus- 
try. If industry continues to take over too much of efficiency 
gains through high prices and low wages, buying power will 
not keep pace with production, and the farmer will be the 
loser for that. What is needed is increased mass purchasing 
power, increased demand. In other words, there must be 
greater distribution of goods produced. Only then can there 
be normal production and normal markets for the farmer. 
Only then can American agriculture’s future look genuinely 


promising. 


20As Secretary Wallace stated in releasing his annual Report: “Since the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration began its operations, farmers haye advanced 
toward a continuing profitable agriculture despite a series of emergencies. They 
have learned to work together. They now have a pattern for an equitable division 
of the market. They have made progress toward soil-conserving farming. They 
are laying the foundations for an ever-normal granary to regulate the flow of farm 
products to markets. These things evidence the forming of a national policy.” 





Margery Kempe of Lynne 
ENID DINNIS 


STRANGE, new, living figure has walked across the 
A dead page of History. Living, from the fact that 
Margery Kempe of Lynne tells her own story— 
historians, biographers, essayists have no hand in the shaping 
of it. Margery speaks for herself in the autobiography which 
has come to light after the lapse of five centuries to appease 
the curiosity of those acquainted with the exquisite fragments 
extant in the “Treatise” printed by Wynkyn de Worde in the 
early sixteenth century. 


MARGERY’S “BOKE”’ COMES TO LIGHT 


A copy of Wynkyn de Worde’s little book—it consisted of 
eight pages of extracts from a larger work—hed been pre- 
served in the Library of the University of Cambridge. The 
late Professor Edmund Gardner included it in a Collection 
of Medieval Tracts to which he gave the title, “The Cell of 
Self-knowledge.” Readers of this fragment of Margery 
Kempe’s “Boke” visualized a mystic of the spiritual caliber 
of Julian of Norwich. It was taken for granted that Mar- 
gery must have been an anchoress. 

Then, exactly five hundred years after it was first penned, 
the entire Book of Margery Kempe came to light in the 
library of an ancient English mansion. The Early English 
‘Tract Society seized on it, and later a modernized version was 
presented to the public by the discoverer of the MS, Lieut. 
Col. W. Butler-Bowden; and Margery Kempe walked out 
into the world. 

For English Literature it was a discovery of the greatest 
importance. There had been nothing to equal it since the 
Paston Letters. The secular student found it pure joy; but 
to the devout Catholic it came somewhat as a shock. An 
almost staggeringly unexpected Margery Kempe has stepped 
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out of the shades and identified herself with the author of 
Wynkyn de Worde’s Extracts, which are woven into the 
story of her life. 


HER DISCONCERTINGNESS 


The Autobiography, which is written at her dictation—for 
Margery, like Julian of Norwich whose contemporary she 
was, was unlettered—is a vivid document, naively colloquial 
and rich in detail. It is full of vigor. Margery lived in an 
age which called a spade a spade, and the frankness of her 
narrative in parts makes painful reading for those who 
approach it from a purely devotional standpoint. So far from 
being the work of an anchoress, it is that of a woman very 
much in the world. However she may have ended, Margery 
Kempe was out in the world and very much on the move 
during the years when she followed the Divine Quest. She 
was a married woman, the mother of fourteen children, some 
of whom, at any rate, survived their infancy. She had an 
excellent husband, and plenty of money at her disposal. 
Unfettered by these conditions she set out to achieve sanctity 
in direct defiance of the homely duties of her state in life 
where, normally, her path to sanctity lay. 

Such is the disconcertingness of Margery Kempe. She 
set out wholeheartedly to become a saint. She had visions; 
she heard heavenly melodies. She had “dalliance” (conver- 
sation) with a Divine Lover who spoke to her ghostly under- 
standing the words which have found place with the revela- 
tions of approved mystics. But she had characteristics which 
our present day associates with hallucination or religious 
mania rather than sanctity. That is why the spiritual reader 
is finding Margery Kempe a hard nut to crack. The trouble 
is that her excellent figs are to be gathered, not from a fig- 
tree but a thistle—and a prickly one at that! 

The events of Margery’s life make an amazing story 
crowded with adventures by land and sea. Her sole object in 
recording them is to show the finger of God working for the 
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sanctification of her soul. Incidentally, the secular reader 
who is not in the least interested in Margery’s soul is provided 
with a wealth of domestic detail as to the way that men and 
women lived in the fifteenth century; their manner of 
traveling and of intercourse with one another. 

Margery has the urge to set her adventures on record, and 
at sixty years of age she is at length able to find a scribe to 
write them down. Interwoven with the haps and hazards 
of daily life are the revelations that marked her mystic com- 
merce with the One whose urgent call had come to her soul. 
The modern editor of Margery’s Book has isolated the greater 
part of her “dalliance” and printed it as an appendix, but 
this twentieth-century arrangement had no part in Margery’s 
scheme. Her narrative is a lovestory, and it is unusual to 
relegate the principal figure in a lovestory to an appendix. 
However, there remains more than a smattering of the super- 
natural in the main part of the book. The entire foundation, 
indeed, is supernatural. The student of literature, culling 
his new data from Margery’s reminiscences, must find that 
supernatural basis an irksome foothold. Margery’s piety 
cannot be skipped. At times it may cause him a nausea, like 
the foothold on a steamboat when there is a swell on the sea, 
but it cannot be escaped— it is basic. 

Margery alludes to herself throughout the narrative as 
“this creature” or “‘the said creature.” She tells us that her 
husband was a burgess of Lynne (in Norfolk). She repre- 
sents herself before her conversion as a proud, ambitious 
woman, fond of money and of good living. She started first 
a brewery, then a horse-mill for grinding corn, in order to 
improve the family fortunes, but both failed. Margery 
piously attributes these failures to the intervention of Heaven, 
since they were undertaken “for pure covetousness and to 
maintain her pride.” Her conversion is brought about super- 
naturally. ‘On a night, as this creature lay in her bed she 
heard a sound of melody so sweet and delectable that she 
thought that she had been in Paradise. . . . The melody was 
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so sweet that it surpassed all melody that might be heard in 
this world.” Margery’s comment was: “alas, that I ever did 
sin! It is full merry in Heaven.” It caused her when she 
heard any mirth or melody afterwards to sigh after the bliss 
of Heaven, not dreading the shames and despites of this 
wretched world. 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURE 


From henceforward there was a complete change in Mar- 
gery’s life. ‘She did great bodily penance and gave herself 
up to great fasting and watching. She rose at two or three 
of the clock and went to church, and was there until noon, 
and also all the afternoon.” She speaks of some great sin 
that had lain on her conscience for many years unconfessed, 
for which she did constant penance. For this reason she ranks 
herself with the penitents, and her patron saints are the great 
penitents. Margery’s past life is always being thrown up 
against her. It was the cause, no doubt, of her being sus- 
pected of hypocrisy when her mode of life changed. It lent 
a bad odor to her extravagant piety. Mediocre piety has a 
long memory, and little use for St. Mary Magdalene and 
St. Augustine. Comfortable respectability was obviously 
irked by Margery and her outpourings, for she became “quick 
and greedy for the contemplation of God.” But “she was as 
merry when she was reproved, scorned and japed for Our 
Lord’s love, and much more than she was aforetime in the 
worship of the world.” 

With the heavenly melody in her ears Margery sets out 
on her spiritual adventure. She is following the counsels of 
what she believes to be the Holy Spirit. She has much dread 
of the devil’s deceits and consults innumerable ghostly 
fathers on that subject. The married state becomes repugnant 
to her. Her book tells of her pleadings with her husband 
on this point. Honest John Kempe loved his wife. Finally 
she succeeds in persuading him to accept a new condition 
of things. She had borne him fourteen children and had been 
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happy in her wifehood. A “good and easy man” is John 
Kempe. His pleadings with her give a touching and tender 
note to the crude page which recounts Margery’s abandon- 
ment of her fleshly affections. He looms in the background 
throughout her story, faithful and self-effacing. Had Mar- 
gery’s been an earthly lovestory John Kempe would have made 
no inadequate hero. 

Guided by the Voice which speaks to her ghostly under- 
standing, Margery dons the white robes of a “mayden.” 
This brings upon her heavy reproofs and scorns, for all the 
world knows that she is a married woman. Folk mistrust her 
vow of chastity; to make the latter possible John Kempe 
makes a similar vow into the hands of the Bishop of Lincoln 
who invests Margery with the mantle and ring. We have 
the scene where John places his hands between the Bishop’s 
and vows to live chaste in like manner to Margery. Says 
the narrative: “and ever her husband was ready when all 
others failed, and went with her where Our Lord would send 
her, always trusting that it would be for the best and come 
to a good end when God willed.” 

Margery’s life from this time onward consists in a per- 
petual visiting of shrines all over the country. She rebukes 
men for their sins and reminds them that it will be full merry 
in Heaven. They resent it and ask her how she comes by the 
knowledge, “since she had not been there any more than they.” 
All things work together to make Margery suspected and 
disliked by her fellow Christians. Most of all, her high de- 
votion expresses itself in violent outbursts of weeping and 
sobbing over which she has no control, and which are “shrill 
and boisterous and hideous and plenteous.” She invariably 
weeps at sermon-time and gets turned out. Margery has a 
passion for sermons. She is dependent on them for her 
spiritual nourishment. It is hard to convince people that she 
has no control over her “gift of tears.” She is compelled to 
wander from church to church. When she is recognized 
they refuse her entry, for her boisterous cries disturb both 
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the preacher and people. She prays that she may be relieved 
of this plenteous weeping, but her prayer is not answered. 

Deprived of her sermons, Margery, quick and greedy for 
the Word, was compelled to hire a holy clerk to read to her 
from the Scriptures or the works of the Fathers. There was 
one priest “who loved her and trusted her full much” who 
“read to her many a good book of high contemplation, and 
other books, such as the Bible, with doctors’ views thereon.” 
(This latter is a point of interest, since one might infer that 
the Bible was in the vernacular seeing that Margery was no 
Latinist.) He also read to her Hylton’s book, and from St. 
Bride and St. Bonaventure. “Afterwards he waxed beneficed 
and had a great cure of souls, and then it pleased him full well 
that he had read so much beforehand.” 

It was by these means that Margery’s spiritual hunger was 
appeased. They made of her a theologian whom the worship- 
ful prelates who examined her were unable to trip up. 


DIVIDED OPINIONS 


Opinion as to Margery divided itself into two camps. 
Some regarded her as a saint, others as an imposter. With 
the “gift of tears,” as such, they had no quarrel. Many were 
moved to repentance by her tears. In her time people who 
behaved like Margery were divided into two classes: “right 
holy folk” and hypocrites. The right holy folk were always 
in danger of being taken for the latter. True, there were 
some who were admitted to have been deceived by the devil 
(Margery herself had an abiding fear of this) but there was 
nothing of what we call a “pathological explanation.” The 
devil got all the neurotics. The period abounded in vision- 
aries and prophetesses. The Church had a definite method 
of dealing with them. It kept a very sharp eye on Margery. 
Ever and anon she got into trouble with the ecclesiastical 
Authorities. She was judged by her doctrine, and also by the 
kind of life that she led. From all these examinations Mar- 
gery emerges unscathed—a “right holy woman.” 
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She visits the Archbishop of Canterbury and has “dalli- 
ance” with him in his garden until the stars appear in the 
firmament. She reproves the conduct of his household, and 
“full benignly and meekly he suffered her to speak.” Many 
are the worshipful prelates with whom she has speech, and 
her speech is always outspoken. Margery’s “back-talk” can 
be decidedly witty, she can tell a good story with a pointed 
moral, but one cannot agree with some reviewers of her book 
that she has a sense of humor. All the humor in Margery’s 
narrative is for the modern reader of her serious relations. It 
is difficult to walk sedately at her side, even if one is of those 
who regard her as a “right holy woman.” 

They put her in prison and charge her with being a lollard. 
She narrowly escapes being burnt in a tun for a witch. She 
is “as happy to go to prison as the Mayor would be to go to 
church.” 

One of the most interesting episodes in the story is the 
account of Margery’s visit to Dame Julian in her cell at Nor- 
wich. We have the latter’s own words recorded—very pre- 
cious to ourselves as well as to Margery. Julian, invited to 
discern the spirit which is in Margery, sounds her on the 
subject of charity. ‘The Holy Ghost moveth ne’er a thing 
against charity,” she tells Margery, “for if He did He would 
be contrary to His own Self, for He is all Charity.” She bids 
Margery set all her trust in God and fear not the language 
of the world. ‘Much was the holy dalliance that the an- 
choress and this creature had by communing on the love of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ the many days that they were 
together.” 

By far the most romantic part of Margery’s story is that 
which tells of her adventures when she journeyed over-seas 
to the distant shrines of Europe and to Palestine, for England 
could not contain her ardor. Her husband did not accompany 
her on these occasions. It would not have been that his 
chivalry had come to the end of its tether, but that Margery’s 
reputation as a “maiden” had to be safeguarded. Margery 
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attached herself to what was known as a fellowship. Her 
fellow-pilgrims found her a terrible nuisance. She wept 
incessantly and talked piety at table as well as in other places. 
Her austere ideas of a pilgrimage were far from being theirs. 


IN THE FELLOWSHIP OF PILGRIMS 


They “shamefully reproved her and chid her.” In fact 
they cut her white mantle short, on one occasion, and made 
her wear a coarse canvas apron like a peasant. It was no un- 
usual thing for her to be turned out of a fellowship and left 
to fend for herself in a strange land. She had trouble with 
her maidens; they waxed boisterous against her and left her 
to go alone. Margery was compelled to charter the services 
of a leader or guide, preferably a holy friar. These, as often 
as not, failed her. There is pathos as well as unconscious 
humor in the narrative of her travels. Poor Margery! She 
had so great a love for her fellow-men and she was so phe- 
nomenally unpopular. In the Holy Land where “she had no 
comfort of her fellowship,” she had to bribe a Saracen to 
help her up the high mount where Our Lord fasted for forty 
days. 

Margery visited Rome more than once. She spent several 
weeks there, following the saints in her works of mercy. She 
visited the sick and tended the lepers. Her boisterous sob- 
bings in church made her fresh enemies, but also friends. 
She had a confessor who understood all that she said although 
he could not speak her language. Margery herself knew no 
language but her own. She was reduced to beggery, but “a 
worshipful lady set her at her own table and laid her meat 
with her own hands.” A broken-backed man named Richard, 
from Bristol, also came to her aid. He recurs in her story 
and is alluded to as “the broken-backed man.” Margery bor- 
rows money from him to give to the poor. She returns it to 
him later in Bristol. Money came her way in due course; 
but only after Margery had begged her meat from door to 


door. 
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Margery had no natural taste for travel. She tells her 
amazing story with no gusto, save in the showing of the ways 
of Providence. She dreaded the sea voyages. She was a bad 
sailor; and she was terrified of the dangers of the road, with 
no protector at her side. She had a surprisingly strong 
dislike to vermin, considering the age she lived in. She is 
hideously explicit in describing her hardships when she was 
compelled to join up with a poor fellowship. Her wander- 
ings are all in answer to the urgent call which bids her visit 
the holy places. 


JOHN KEMPE BREAKS His HEAD 


It is good to find Margery and faithful John Kempe re- 
united towards the end of the latter’s life. John, in his lonely 
lodging fell down stairs and broke his head. He survived 
the accident, but in a semi-imbecile condition. Margery, no 
longer fearing the tongues of others—they were indeed wag- 
ging against her now for her neglect of her husband—was 
able to return and look after him, which she did with the 
utmost devotion, nursing him through years of painful help- 
lessness, until his death at the age of sixty-seven. 

After John’s death Margery makes her last pilgrimage. 
But she has reached “the very great age of sixty” and is full 
of the infirmities of the aged. She can no longer keep pace 
with her fellow-pilgrims. They throw her out of the fellow- 
ship and she hires a friar to lead her through the strange 
country to the shrine that she is bound for. He likewise can- 
not put up with her crippled pace, though manfully she 
endeavors to keep up with him. He returns her money, and 
leaves her on the road. After various adventures she reached 
her native land and returns to Lynne. There her story ends. 

It is possible that Margery may have retired into an an- 
chorage to end her days. Wynkyn de Worde calls her an 
anchoress. During those years she applied herself to the 
remaking of her Book. It had been set down in writing by 
a Dutchman whose script was practically unreadable, but 
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Margery found a good clerk who with her help was able to 
accomplish the impossible. Margery set great store on her 
book as a ghostly treatise. She has been assured that the 
writing of it is a work as meritorious as the saying of prayers 
in church. 

One would like to know how many people had access to it 
in the intervening years before the Reformation, and how far 
Margery’s fame lived after her. There is an irony not incon- 
sistent with the note that runs through her whole story in the 
fact that her resurrected “Boke” has its chief value for those 
who have none but a profane use for it. 


AN ESTIMATE OF HER CHARACTER 


What are her fellow-Catholics to make of Margery 
Kemper Of Margery’s personal character we get indications 
that point to a strongly self-centered nature. She is the exact 
opposite of Julian of Norwich, whose self-effacingness issues 
a warning to any who should seek to learn aught of the 
wretch to whom the revelations of Divine Love are made. 
Margery has a full consciousness of her own individuality. 
She suffers in the manner that self-love suffers in her “scorns 
and despites.” She is plainly gratified by the signs of respect 
that are shown to her, and she recounts them with a relish 
that is very human. She is intensely excitable; has an amaz- 
ingly vivid imagination; her memory is marvelous. Her 
mind is fertile soil, and she realizes it and lives in dread of 
the deceits of the devil. She takes herself with a naive serious- 
ness which our sophisticated age finds amusing. We possess 
the polish of mock modesty. Margery is devoid of it. She 
is of her own age. She could no more laugh at herself than 
she could describe an automobile. She has no gift of humor 
as we regard it. Her “high calling” has indeed ruled out all 
merriment of the natural order. It may have existed in the 
primitive Margery Kempe, for she is not lacking in wit. 
Her outstanding virtue is a perfect charity to her fellow- 


men. 
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It is hard to believe that there was no real divine commerce 
between Heaven and Margery Kempe. If her “revelations” 
are purely figments of the imagination then a very exquisite 
spirituality must have conspired with a neurotic malforma- 
tion of the mind to produce them. 

One notices that in Margery’s revelations they all tend to 
defend the spirit against the letter. They, as it were, offer 
the consolations of a deeper spiritual insight to one limited 
by a more exterior view of things. Margery’s fears are set at 
rest by the Voice which she holds to be that of Our Lord. 
On the other hand, it frequently bids her do the thing which 
she shrinks from. She is bidden to return to the use of flesh 
meat after having been told to refrain from it. This procures 
for her the “reproofs and shames” which are hurled at her 
by those who hold her a hypocrite. She learns humility in 
a hard school. Is it self-taught? Can it be Margery, wrought 
into a state which we would call “pathological,” who gives 
herself lessons in the more subtle things of the spirit? 


LIFE OF PRAYER 


We may argue that these things are stored up in her sub- 
conscious memory, having been learnt from the holy clerks 
who read to her, and from such sermons as she gained entry 
to; there need be no objective explanation of them. In the 
“dalliance” which takes place between Margery and the 
Voice which speaks to her ghostly understanding, we can 
identify the words of Richard Rolle and St. Jerome, we are 
reminded of a rhyme in the Lay folks’ Mass Book. But, 
granted that this be the case, may it not still be true that the 
Holy Spirit could thus fulfil His office of “bringing back to 
the mind things already spoken”? Just as Julian of Norwich 
in her subsequent meditation enlarged on the original “Shew- 
ings” and found a deepened meaning, so, surely, Margery 
Kempe, absorbed in her prayer, which ever sought the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, may claim the fruit of her meditation 
as “spoken in her soul to her ghostly understanding.” 
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She hears it “as clearly as one friend would speak to an- 
other.” She hears it in her own language. The Heavenly 
Lover’s speech is Margery’s speech—He would take her soul 
from her body with His hands that were nailed to the Cross. 
We have out-grown that kind of simile; but the One with 
whom Margery has dalliance does not out-grow our little 
spaces of time, and He is living in the fifteenth century too. 

But—and this is surely to be remarked upon—in spite of the 
changes in the thoughts and tastes of her fellow Catholics and 
their mode of expression, there is no single point in Margery’s 
theology which is not strictly in accordance with the teaching 
of Holy Church. Her “high contemplation,” moreover, 
stands the acid test applied by Dame Julian; she loves all her 
fellow-men: her husband, her children, her ghostly fathers, 
her friends, her enemies. “Have mercy on them and be as 
gracious to their souls as I would that thou wert with mine.” 


MODERN CATHOLIC VERDICT 


Such is Margery Kempe. She has dictated her own biog- 
raphy. She has given us facts. We are repelled by her 
coarseness. We are even more infuriated by her sobbings 
than were her contemporaries. Margery prayed for those who 
had spoken ill of her, “or should do so until the world’s end” ; 
and, lo! here, after five hundred years, people are still speak- 
ing ill of Margery Kempe. We can deduce no providential 
reason for her Book coming to light in our day. We are 
wearied by the woman who was avid for the word of God, 
and who could only get it by importuning clerks and prelates. 
We miss the pathos of her wanderings, pitcher in hand, to the 
wells of living water which only others than she could draw 
to the surface. Her thirst is a thing which we have not shared. 
It is not only a revision of habits which has put us out of touch 
with Margery Kempe; her contemporaries understood that 
thirst. They at least cherished the hypothesis of a “right holy 
woman” who had truck with Heaven. We take for our hy- 
pothesis the victim of hysteria, hallucinations, neurosis. We 
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have robbed the devil of his hypocrites; but by what process of 
logic do we leave Heaven with a single saint of the caliber 
of the medieval mystics? 

We would, however, be well within our rights in rejecting 
a modern candidate for canonization whose spirituality dis- 
played Margery’s characteristics. Our Nazareth is not a 
place for miracles. Medical Centers have poisoned its wells. 
Our saints will gain nothing by being wonder-workers in the 
spiritual order. (We still have a use for those who give tem- 
poral assistance.) If they have dalliance with the saints and 
angels they will be wise to leave their revelations unpublished. 
But it was not so when Margery Kempe, whilst yet in her 
sins, heard a sound of melody that surpassed all sound of 
melody that might be heard in this world. 

Margery’s sobbings and “hideous shriekings” were still an 
efficient means for reminding men of their unkindness to her 
Lord. Men’s hearts could still be impregnated with compas- 
sion for the One for whom she wept. The grim irony of 
Margery’s ejection from church at sermon time, when her 
soul was hungry, can only be softened by the consideration 
that her tears had a value above sermons. 

Her various exaggerations involved the risk of being burnt 
in a tun. But all the world did not want to burn Margery. 
She converted many a man from his sins by her sharp speech. 
Her fierce outspokenness was taken in good part in many 
quarters. Even the fellowships whose sport she spoiled con- 
tained those who were willing to listen; and Wynkyn de 
Worde was fain to collect some of the fruit from her tree. 

In spite of her peculiarities, her human-ness, her self- 
centeredness—the many things which we would have elimin- 
ated from the saint of our making—one may hazard the thesis 
that Margery Kempe was a singular lover to whom (what- 
ever our own feelings towards her may be) there was ac- 
corded a singular Love. 





Religion in Soviet Russia 


NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF 


ECENT events in Soviet Russia point to a highly com- 
plex situation. The war on religion is not yet over, as 
the existence of the Godless Union and the publication 

of its paper prove; yet the struggle has taken on new forms. 
There is evidence of a significant, if only partial, compromise 
with religion; but it is now clear that religion is the most 
tenacious and least destructible of the elements of prerevolu- 
tionary Russian culture. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Communism, as taught by Marx and Lenin, was incom- 
patible with Christianity. Hence, a struggle between the two 
was inevitable; and, the active part being played by Com- 
munism, the struggle assumed the form of religious persecu- 
tion. The forms of persecution have varied greatly during 
the more than twenty-two years of Communist domination; 
yet two main periods can be distinguished, the years 1929- 
1930 serving as the dividing line.’ 

The first was a period of persecution in the strict sense. 
Bishops, priests and sometimes lay members of the Church 
were sentenced to death, imprisonment or exile. The clergy 
was placed in a position of social inferiority, emphasized by 


1For more details concerning the first period, cf. M. Spinka, The Church and the 
Russian Revolution, New York, 1927; J. F. Hecker, Religion Under the Soviets, New 
York, 1927; W. C. Emhardt, Religion in Soviet Russia, London, 1929. 

For a still more substantial treatment of the second period, cf. Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, Soviet Communism, London, 1935, pp. 996-1016; W. H. Chamberlin, Russia’s 
Iron Age, London, 1936, pp. 311-326; A. Rhys Williams, The Soviets, New York, 1937, 
pp. 319-335. These works do not reach as far as the period of compromise studied in 
this paper. Communism as a new faith has been described by E. R. Embree, “Rebirth 
of Religion in Russia,” Intern. Journ. of Ethics, 45, pp. 422-430. The author obviously 
exaggerates the degree of acceptance of the Communist faith in Russia. For the legal 
aspect of the situation, cf. N. S. Timasheff, “Staat und Kirche,” in a symposium Das 
Recht Sovietrusslands, Tiibingen, 1925; V. Gsovsky, “The Legal Status of the Church 
in Soviet Russia,” Fordham Law Review, January, 1939. 
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the fact of their disfranchisement. Churches were closed by 
force, sometimes destroyed, sometimes adapted to secular or 
even anti-religious purposes. Anti-religious processions, car- 
nivals, shows were organized with the deliberate aim of dis- 
turbing public worship. The Church was deprived of all 
part in education. 

The obvious failure of direct persecution impelled the 
Communist government to change its methods. Direct attack 
was replaced by a policy of gradual strangulation. Whole- 
sale arrests were stopped; the practice of closing churches 
by compulsion was discontinued; disturbances of public wor- 
ship were curbed. At the same time, three new methods of 
undermining religion were adopted. 

Firstly, the so-called religious freedom was limited to the 
performance of religious rites within church buildings. Art. 
17 of the decree of April 8, 1929, forbade religious associ- 
ations (the official name for parishes) to assemble meetings, 
to create groups with the aim of religious studies, to organ- 
ize kindergartens or excursions for young people, or to estab- 
lish libraries. The same article forbade religious associations 
to form cooperative groups, extend material assistance to their 
members or organize dispensaries, sanatoria and the like. 

Secondly, the status of social inferiority was extended from 
the clergy to the whole active membership of the churches. 
Without the publication of any law or decree, the practice was 
introduced of curbing the promotion of believers to posts in 
the State administration or in the professions. This was all 
the more important as private enterprises do not exist in the 
Soviet state and social advancement is possible only along the 
above named lines.” 

Thirdly, instead of a complete ban on religious education, 
there was introduced direct anti-religious education. 

No definitely rigid line of demarcation can here be drawn 
between the periods. Some elements of the new policies may 


2Sidney and Beatrice Webb were extremely ill-informed when they wrote: “There 
is no exclusion from offices of men who are believers” (of. cit., p. 1010). 
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be found during the last years of the first period, and some 
of the old methods of persecution persisted into the earlier 
years of the second period, and were partly revived as late as 
1937-38. On the other hand, some characteristics of the sec- 
ond period no longer applied to the situation in 1939. That 
year may prove to be the beginning of a new period. The 
present situation, however, can be understood only if it is 
correlated to the general framework of the policy of the sec- 
ond period. 


SURVIVALS OF RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 


If Russian Orthodoxy had been merely a conglomeration of 
external rites of Byzantine origin, supported by the Imperial 
government as an instrument of oppression, twenty-two years 
of persecution and of lack of any support by external forces 
should have more than sufficed to bring about the total de- 
struction of religion in Russia. Facts, however, prove that 
the situation is quite different. 

Concerning the number of believers, exact figures are lack- 
ing. However, there is sufficient evidence for an approxima- 
tion. The census of January 6, 1937, included a question on 
religious conviction. The results of the census were never 
published, and it was officially declared that they had been 
completely falsified by counter-revolutionaries and Trotsky- 
ite wreckers. In the census of January 17, 1939, there was no 
question on religion. This naturally raised the suspicion that 
the data collected in 1937 differed greatly from what was 
expected by those in power. Persistent rumors asserted that 
about forty percent of the population of the U.S.S.R. still 
declared itself to be religious. The true percentage is prob- 
ably still higher. Yaroslavsky asserted in many of his speeches 
that about half of the population had remained religious, 
while a large part was in a state of indetermination ‘(he had 
in mind the children). According to a recent conservative 
estimate,’ there are 400,000 believers in Moscow, the Red 


3Bezbozhnik (official journal of the Godless Union), 1939, No. 14. 
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Capital. It has been frequently stated that there were about 
30,000 churches and chapels open in Russia; their distribu- 
tion is uneven—in Moscow there are no more than twenty- 
five churches left. Even for Moscow (in 1937), the existence 
of 943 priests was reported,‘ and their total number in the 
country is considered to be over 30,000.° The existence of 
30,000 religious communities, coupled with the fact that 
Soviet law requires that a minimum of at least twenty persons 
apply for the lease of a church, may well prove the existence 
of at least from 700,000 to 800,000 “religious activists,” that 
is, of persons who openly declare to local authorities that 
they are believers. 

According to a recent report,’ the number of legally ex: 
isting Orthodox communities is now 20,000, the decrease be- 
ing the result of the renewed persecution of the years 1937-38; 
the same source, however, recognizes that the decrease in the 
number of legal communities has been more than offset by an 
increase in the number of non-registered or secret communi- 
ties. 

It might be reasonably assumed that the survival of re. 
ligious sentiment is stronger in rural than in urban areas, and 
among older people rather than among younger ones edu- 
cated in anti-religious schools. However, the official paper 
of the Godless Union acknowledged that a large number of 
children had been seen in the churches of Moscow at Easter 
1939; and at Christmas, in the Tambov and Voronezh prov- 
inces, many children took part, during school hours, in pro- 
cessions in honor of the Nativity. In Moscow and in Tiflis, on 
the same occasion, children, candle in hand,°* prayed in the 
churches. In the province of Riazan, many received Holy 
Communion at the Easter Mass. Church holy days are still 
respected by school children in Moscow. Many who do not 


4Journal des Débats, June 4, 1937. 

5V oprosy Profdvizhenia, 1937, No. 6. 
6Antireligioznik, 1939, No. 6. 
TBezbozhnik, 1939, No. 14. 
8Uchitelskaya Gazeta, October 23, 1938. 
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regularly attend divine service go to church before exam- 
inations,’ at the end of the school year, and soon. Many wear 
crosses.” In Pesochnoye, a labor suburb of Gorki (formerly 
Nizhni Novgorod), school children, when meeting a priest, 
ask for his blessing.” In the provinces of Stalingrad (Tsar- 
itsyn) and Kuban, young men returning from military service 
were found to have turned to prayer and religious observ- 
ances. A religious movement among young people, initiated 
by former monks and nuns, is reported from the region around 
Slaviansk.” 


SOVIET OFFICIALDOM AND RELIGIOUS FAITH 


So much for the younger generation, without distinction of 
social classes. Further data, however, bring out the fact that 
such classes as workers and even Soviet officials display an 
astonishing tenacity in regard to “religious prejudice.” 

Many workers continue to keep ikons in their rooms. In 
the Kaluga district, a workman, when asked to explain why 
he had an ikon, answered: “But what if God does exist?” 
Many attend religious burials in spite of being fined for miss- 
ing work. In one of the workmen’s sections of Sverdlovsk 
(Ekaterinburg), church weddings, baptisms and religious 
burials are frequent. At the Kirov factory in Leningrad, 
workers read the Bible aloud during the dinner interval. Dur- 
ing the elections to the Supreme Council (Fall of 1937), the 
secretary of the Party organization in the Kirov district of 
Leningrad reported that workers preferred to attend vespers 
rather than the specially-arranged electoral meetings. Money 
needed for the repair of churches is frequently collected 
among factory workers; this happened, for instance, at the 
Lubertsi factory near Moscow.” 


°Komsomolskaya Pravda, August 22, 1937. 

10Komsomolskaya Pravda, May 5, 1937. 

UVoprosy Profdvizhenia, 1937, No. 6. 

12Bezbozhnik, 1939, No. 5. 

13Regbozhnik, 1939, No. 17, 14; 1938, No. 6; Leningradskaia Pravda, July 20, 1937; 


Partiinoe Stroitelstvo, 1937, No. 23. 
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Some officers of the civil aviation were dismissed for hav- 
ing refused to work on January 7 and 8, 1939 (Russian 
Christmas). Among them were the chief of the Far East 
section, the director of the Moscow school of aviation and the 
director of one of the aviation plants. Yaroslavsky even com- 
plained that the Church was supported by the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia. Students of higher educational institutions enjoy 
talking on “eternal problems” and, dissatisfied with the ex- 
planations of party propagandists, revert to the ideas of the 
Church. Not all the teachers are atheists; there are even 
high-school teachers who have not rejected religion, despite 
the fact that they belong to the party or, at least, to the 
Komsomol.”"* 

Soviet officers are frequently present at religious burials. In 
a village near Moscow, the priest and the president of the 
Kolhoz (collective farm) walked together behind the coffin 
of a deceased member of the farm. In one village of the 
Middle-Volga district, the president of the collective farm 
collected signatures under an application for the reopening 
of a closed church. Another one offered the peasants old 
ikons from a closed church in place of wages.” 

Members of the Communist Party and of the Komsomol 
are expected to be active in the struggle against religion. 
However, Yaroslavsky has said that the prevailing attitude 
of Communists in this respect is rather one of neutrality.” 
Sometimes there has been more than neutrality. In the Len- 
ingrad province, the chairman of the local committee of the 
Komsomol was reported to possess ikons in his home.” Fre- 
quently, members of the Komsomol, who register their mar- 
riages in the Soviet office, proceed to a Church wedding.” In 
the Leningrad district, when a church was destroyed by fire, 


144 ntireligioznik, 1939, No. 4; Uchitelskaya Gazeta, October 26, 1937. 
15 Bezbozhnik, 1939, No. 14; Volzhskaia Kommuna, June 26, 1937; New York Times, 
March 3, 1937. 

16Partiinoe Stroitelstvo, 1938, No. 7. 
17Bezbozhnik, 1939, No. 15. 

18K omsomolskaya Pravda, June 14, 1939. 
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the church group headed by the priest organized a “subbot- 
nik” in which many members of the Komsomol took part. 


RELIGION IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS 


These unexpectedly strong manifestations of religious sen- 
timent in the urban population and among officials of the 
Godless Government are naturally paralleled by similar man- 
ifestations among the average rural population, which con- 
tinues to form the bulk of the Russian nation. 

In the Yaroslav district, a president of a collective farm 
was reported to be the chairman of the church committee; as 
such he would read the Bible before the assembled members 
of the farm.” In a village near Moscow, part of the Kolhoz 
members abstained from work on Sundays. Yaroslavsky’s as- 
sistant, Oleschuk, says that during the Christmas season of 
1938, members of collective farms did no work for three days; 
in many places, St. Nicholas Day (December 6) was also 
celebrated by the peasants.” ‘The official paper of the Com- 
missariat of Agriculture acknowledged that religion continues 
to be strongly entrenched among peasants; being strengthened 
by recurrent droughts and poor harvests and stimulated by the 
skilful adjustment of religious organization to the new order 
of things.” ‘Throughout 1939, almost all Church holy days 
were celebrated in the villages.” 

The significance of such facts is enhanced by recurrent state- 
ments of their increasing frequency. In the last pre-war issue 
of the official journal of the Godless Union we read: “Ikons 
are reappearing in the homes of kolhoz members and of kom- 
somols. . . . Similar habits are reappearing among Soviet 
teachers. . . . Members of the Party and of the Komsomol as 








19Stakhnovich, Zapiski Bezbozhnika, Leningrad, 1934. “Subbotnik” was a peculiar 
institution of the earlier years of the Soviet regime, when Soviet enthusiasts (mainly 
Communists) volunteered to work on Saturday afternoons which at that time they had 
free. 

20Bolshevik, October 20, 1937. 

*1Bezbozhnik, 1939, No. 3. 

22Sotsialisticheskoe Zemledelie, January 8, 1939. 
*3Bezbozhnik, 1939, No. 23. 
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well as Stakhanovists display absolute indifference to the res- 
toration of religious practices in their families, such as bap- 
tisms of children, church weddings, celebration of holy days, 
special divine services,”™ 

Thus there can be little doubt that millions of Russians con- 
tinue to believe in God and to participate, to a certain extent, 
in religious rites. Among these are workers, manual and in- 
tellectual, young people and even members of the ruling of- 
ficialdom; and this both in rural and urban districts. 











PIoUS RESOURCEFULNESS 






Not less significant are the forms of religious life which are 
due to a necessary adjustment to the general situation. 

Naturally, the persistent religious sentiment is manifest, 
first of all, in attendance at church, especially on holy days. 
Foreign correspondents have repeatedly expressed amaze- 
ment at the crowds in churches at Christmas and Easter: 
“Again as a year ago enormous crowds . . . packed every 
edifice to suffocation and overflowed into the church yards 
where would-be worshipers stood in a steady, chilly rain or 
hung to windows hoping to glimpse the midnight ritual.” It 
is more significant that similar statements can be cited from 
Soviet newspapers. In many places, the members of the col- 
lective farms have manifested the desire to celebrate Christ- 
mas according to the old customs. Others, less explicit, mere- 
ly voted to make January 7 and 8 official days of rest; and 
city officials chose these days to go into the country. The 
clergy took advantage of such circumstances to share with the 
younger people in the traditional entertainments of the Rus- 
sian Christmas season.” 

Where churches have been closed, various devices have ex- 
pressed the creative spirit of a strong religious sentiment. In 
Kazan, the church of Sts. Peter and Paul assumed the name 
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and role of “central institution.” Children from outlying areas 
are brought here for baptism. On solemn festivals, the church 
in Ivansyrino (Saratov province) is attended not only by 
residents but by people from many neighboring towns. Some- 
times, “mass rites” are performed. Thus, in Novo-Gorbovo 
(Moscow province), the burial of a peasant gave occasion for 
the “mass baptism” of many children. 

Another practice which seems to be acquiring an increasing 
importance is that of “distant rites.” In the Kiev district 
where village folk have to bury the dead without services 
by a priest, pious relatives take a handful of earth from the 
grave and, sending it to a church in Kiev, request that burial 
rites be performed over it; the earth is then sent back and re- 
placed on the grave. Young couples register in the Soviet 
office, but their wedding rings are sent to the nearest church, 
where the wedding ceremony is performed by priests. In the 
province of Orel, members of a kolhoz decided to hold divine 
service and to pray for a good harvest. As there was no longer 
any priest in the village, one of the women members of the 
kolhoz was sent to the city of Orel for water blessed by a 
priest. The peasants went to the fields with ikons and blessed 
the fields with this water.” 

The appearance of “traveling priests” is probably the most 
convenient response to the revival of religious sentiment. 
Thus in the Smolensk province, a traveling salesman appeared 
in a village. Soon it became known that he was a priest. The 
inhabitants took advantage of the opportunity to baptize their 
children. In a more general form, the official journal of the 
Godless Union reports: 

Monks and nuns travel throughout the country and are warmly received 
by pious people. A number of priests travel from place to place, carrying 
everything necessary for the performance of religious rites; often also’ they 
help the inhabitants by giving them advice, nursing the sick and so on.” 


27Bezbozhnik, 1939, No. 11, 12, 18, 23; Antireligioznik, 1939, No. 5. 
28Bezbozhnik, 1939, No. 12. The first reports concerning this institution were given 
in Bezbozhnik, April and May, 1934. 
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Towards the end of 1938, a campaign against “traveling 
priests” was carried out by order of Yezhoff.” Bishop Sergius 
and a priest Dementi, who was looked upon as a saint, were 
arrested at this time.” After the fall of Yezhoff, such raids 
have not been reported. But the Government seems to regard 
the increase of the above mentioned practice so dangerous 
that it has undertaken a kind of unofficial support of regis- 
tered and resident priests to combat it.” 

Another phenomenon which has recently appeared in Sov- 
iet Russia can be called the “revival of the catacombs.” Nu- 
merous secret (that is unregistered) religious groups have 
sprung up, as well as a number of illegal monasteries where 
sometimes even higher religious education is being given. 

Secret religious groups have increased in number even in 
the suburbs of Moscow. ‘Thus, a group of secret believers, 
comprising about 150 persons, among them members of the 
Komsomol, is reported in Kolomna. They are called “ravine 
worshipers.” A “League for the Revival of the Church” has 
been discovered in Viatka, with ramifications throughout the 
district. In Murom, the priest Borovski created “catacombs” 
under his house, where people gathered to pray and bemoan 
religious persecution. A group of “escapers” has been dis- 
covered in the Udmurt district, who have places of refuge, 
especially in the towns of Izhevsk and Sarapul.” 

Metropolitan Bishop Florian of Gorki is known to have 
blessed the organization of secret monasteries.” Monks of the 
destroyed cloister in Slaviansk organized a “holy home,” 
where numerous priests and monks found refuge and were 
joined by a number of Soviet youths. It is reported from 
Georgia that a number of monasteries still exist there. The 
most interesting case is that of a secret monastery which, until 
recently, existed in Moscow. It was headed by Bishop 





29Commissar of Interior Affairs, September 27, 1936-December 8, 1938. 
30S otsialisticheskoe Zemledelie, January 11, 1938. 

314 ntireligioznik, 1939, No. 6. 

32Bezbozhnik, 1938, No. 33; 1939, Nos. 4, 16. 
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Bartholomey and had a non-registered church which people 
called the “St. Peter Monastery.” It appeared that a number 
of boys and girls had joined this religious group. Advanced 
religious education was given in the monastery and graduates 
were ordained as priests.™ 


POSITIVE REVIVAL OF RELIGION 


Such facts may be interpreted as a mere reaction to persecu- 
tions. Other reports indicate a positive revival of religious 
sentiment: the resumption of certain practices belonging to 
the Russian religious tradition of before 1917, as for example, 
of pilgrimages to “miraculous” springs; rumors concerning 
miracles and religious apparitions; the appearance of monks 
even in the streets of Leningrad.” 

Other facts disclose that the Church has succeeded in cir- 
cumventing a number of restrictions imposed on it by the 
legislation of the Soviet government. In the first place, the 
limitation of the performance of rites within church buildings 
is no longer always respected. In the Tartar Republic, a priest 
organized religious discussions and invited atheists to attend; 
almost all members of the Komsomol come to these discus- 
sions.” In Berezki (West Siberia) , the church committee or- 
ganized a club; in the Leningrad district, theatrical societies 
and choirs. Choirs begin with secular music, but gradually 
introduce religious songs; attendance is large. Sometimes 
priests gather their congregations to listen to readings from 
the works of Russian classics; and, to circumvent the decree 
of 1929, insert short prayers or religious songs between the 
chapters.” Near Borovitchi, the priest organized a football 
team and played in it himself.” In some places, priests organ- 
ize excursions for young people, and do this better than the 
Komsomol leaders. Priests have established banks for mutual 


34Rexbozhniku stanka, 1939, No. 3. 
35Pravda, April 15, 1937. 

36V echerniaia Moskva, November 25, 1937. 
37Bezbozhnik, 1938, No. 31. 
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assistance. Transactions in these banks are based on confi- 
dence in the priest, so that authorities are unable to prove the 
very existence of such (illegal) institutions. Sometimes priests, 
in preference to Soviet lawyers, are asked for legal advice.” 

Church activity is impossible without material means. The 
basic decree of 1918 prohibited regular collections of money 
and any help to Church organizations by State institutions. 
Today, in many places, these essential elements of the anti- 
religious policy are no longer enforced. Collection of money 
for the benefit of churches has become a frequent phenome- 
non. According to a statement of Yaroslavsky, even collective 
farms are beginning to support churches. Work brigades pre- 
pare fuel for their churches and are given credit for the time 
thus spent. General meetings of the members of the farms 
consider they have the right to vote certain sums of money 
for the support of churches, and the administrative council 
carries out such (illegal) resolutions.” 


SOVIET REACTION TO RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


What, it may be asked, is the reaction of the Soviet govern- 
ment to the phenomena described above? It is significant that 
the question must be asked in this way, for, today, the initia- 
tive no longer belongs to the Government, but to its opponents 
—the millions of believers. The reaction has not been uni- 
form. Up to 1934, the governmental policy was in strict con- 
formity with the principles set up in 1929-1930. Beginning 
with the spring of 1934 and continuing till August 1937, a 
period of diminishing pressure set in. Anti-Christmas and 
anti-Easter carnivals were gradually discontinued, and finally 
forbidden by the Government. In 1935, such carnivals, in 
Sverdlovsk and in Vologda, called forth official censure.” The 
sale of special products, needed to prepare the traditional 
Easter cakes and meats, was once more allowed. Next year, 


39Trud, December 20, 1937. 
49Partiinoe Stroitelstvo, 1938, No. 7; 1939, No. 11. 
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these and similar products could even be bought in State 
stores. The following report, taken from the New York 
Times (November 16, 1936) is significant: 

In 1936, the Soviet state has begun manufacturing wedding rings. They 
are on sale at the Central Mostorg. . . . Thus this ancient symbol of bourgeois 
(religious) marriage has emerged . . . from the bootleg stage . . . even 
though in nearly all cases the purchase of wedding rings means that a Soviet 
couple intends to reinforce the simple registration at the bureau with a 
religious ceremony. 


Less directly related to religion, but nevertheless extremely 
important in changing its general situation, were the follow- 
ing events. On April 22, 1934, the teaching of “sociology,” 
that is the official doctrine of Marxism, was dropped in gram- 
mar schools and greatly curtailed in higher schools. A decree 
of December 29, 1935, abolished the discrimination against 
children of “non-workers,” including the Orthodox clergy: 
all were given the right to enroll in Russian schools. The 
new constitution of December 5, 1936, abolished the disfran- 
chisement of priests and other “non-workers.” 


FAILURE OF RENEWED PERSECUTION 


In 1937, a sudden reversal in the trend took place. It coin- 
cided with the campaign which preceded the first elections to 
the Supreme Soviet, in accordance with the new constitution, 
and its aim, no doubt, was to prevent religious organizations 
from having influence on the elections; it also coincided with 
the climax of the period of terror carried out by Yezhov, the 
Commissar of the Interior. Both foreign correspondents and 
Soviet papers give ample information on the subject. 

“A new fight against religion has begun in the Soviet 
Union,” we read in a wire from Moscow. 

The clergy is accused of insidious propaganda for the revival of the sorely 
oppressed Church. ‘Their aim is the election of friendly deputies in the 
Soviets. ‘Trade unions have been expected to revive the fight against religion 
and to expose the machinations of the priests and believers.” 


424 ssociated Press, October 25, 1937. 
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In November, 1937, several of the clergy, including 
bishops, were arrested in various parts of the Soviet Union 
on charges of organizing espionage and sabotage in the in- 
terest of Germany and Japan.” Bishops were denounced as 
saboteurs and terrorists. In 1938, the Russian Easter observed 
by many thousands of remaining devotees was marked by an 
announcement of the wholesale arrests and the jailing of a 
Moscow archbishop. A wide variety of charges included 
treason, espionage and plotting the overthrow of the Soviet 
regime.“ Concrete “hostile acts,” such as setting fire to a fac- 
tory, an attempt to blow up another factory, accidents in coal 
mines were ascribed to religionists by Soviet newspapers. 

In Leningrad, the Metropolitan Bishop Joseph and two 
priests were “liquidated” for having given assistance to travel- 
ing priests. A “wholesale liquidation of clergy” was reported 
in the Crimea. Priests were accused of stealing church prop- 
erty and of immoral conduct. In the Khakas Autonomous 
District (Siberia) numerous members of the ‘“Sabbath”’ sect 
were arrested and tried for having read the Bible aloud, for 
refusing to desist fom celebrating Chistian and Hebrew holy 
days, and for their hostility to the agricultural policy of the 
Government.” 

In addition, a number of minor measures were introduced 
in order to combat the new forms of religious life. Thus, the 
Party elaborated measures against mass baptism. If a travel- 
ing priest succeeded in baptizing school children, not only the 
priest was to be tried, but also the local teachers and the 
representatives of the Komsomol for “gross deception of 
young people.” In the Donets region, local authorities re- 
quired from those desiring to join the Stakhanov movement 
a written promise to take part in the fight against religion. 
“Pioneers” were permitted to take part in Easter feasting, but 
were forbidden to go to the Easter church service.” 


43Neqw York Times, November 27, 1937. Cf. Ibid., January 11, 1938. 
447bid., April 25, 1938. 
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It is noteworthy that even during this period of renewed 
persecution, certain features of the previous and more lenient 
policy were maintained, in accordance with the policy of at- 
tacking church leaders rather than the rank and file of believ- 
ers. Thus, direct interference with public worship by anti- 
religious manifestations remained forbidden; campaigns for 
the closing of churches were suppressed; the rehabilitation of 
many of the national heroes, despite their affiliation with 
religion, continued throughout the period. 

The renewed attempt to exterminate religion by terrorism 
resulted in complete failure, and was given up. The rulers 
finally realized that their instrument for combating religion, 
the Militant Godless Union, was in a desperate state of dis- 
integration; that religious persecution did not kill religion; 
and moreover, that neophytes of atheism were, for the most 
part, endowed with primitive, almost savage, social ideas. 

The complete failure of the Godless Union has been fre- 
quently recognized by Soviet authorities and Soviet news- 
papers. In 1933, the Union numbered five million members. 
In 1937, the leaders spoke of two million; and the executive 
secretary of the organization considered that the actual num- 
ber was still smaller. Provincial committees, which were estab- 
lished in 1931, have almost everywhere ceased to exist; sixteen 
provinces have no reorganizations of the Godless Union what- 
ever.” Since June 1, 1938, no local organizations of the Union 
have existed in the Ukraine. 

Anti-religious clubs, organized at great expense, are re- 
ported closed; for nobody wishes to attend them, whereas 
churches are full. The so-called “red corners” in villages 
are deserted for the same reason. 

During this period of persecution, central authorities gave 
numerous instructions to intensify the activity of the Union; 
but they remained ineffective. These activities consisted in 
attracting new members, collecting dues, issuing special anti- 
religious badges and copying circular letters coming from 
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headquarters. During one of the few anti-religious confer- 
ences held in recent years, the chairman said that he had been 
appointed by mistake, that he did not see any progress of 
godless work and that actually the members of the Union did 
nothing. In the Leningrad province, an attempt was made to 
revive the local organizations of the Union; but the provin- 
cial conference stated three months later that no vestige of 
the attempt could be discovered.* 


CAUSES OF FAILURE 


One of the causes of the failure of the Union is the extreme- 
ly low intellectual level of atheistic propagandists. Thus, at 
a meeting organized for a group of chemists, the lecturer 
opposed Christianity to Catholicism; and was thrown out. 

Another cause of failure is the relatively difficult questions 
which the propagandists have to answer, because of the re- 
vival of religious sentiment among intellectuals. Thus, mem- 
bers of the audience point out that the official materialism 
is incompatible with the recent progress in physics; or that 
men are able to perceive only phenomena, not “things-in- 
themselves” (Kant’s philosophy). 

The chief cause of failure, however, is not mentioned in 
official reports. It is probably the complete lack of enthusiasm 
within the Godless Union, its transformation into a bureau- 
cratic agency which certainly cannot win a victory over the 
flaming faith of the believers, especially of the neophytes. 
This lack of enthusiasm for the anti-religious credo is mani- 
fested in acts of other Soviet agencies besides the Godless 
Union. Thus, it is reported that the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion has liquidated a number of anti-religious museums.” The 
publication of anti-religious pictures has been discontinued. 
Only one institution for anti-religious higher education has 
been left, and it is difficult to find students for it.” 


4&8Krasnaya Gazeta, November 15, 1938. 
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During the period of persecution, a number of priests and 
religionists were declared counter-revolutionaries and many 
more churches were closed; but it now appears that, in many 
cases, this was carried out by followers of Trotsky and Buk- 
harin, in order to increase hostility towards the Soviet gov- 
ernment.” Among members of collective farms the dissatis- 
faction with official atheism is growing. Parents frequently 
refuse to send children to school. Local authorities declare 
that they are powerless against such trends. 


SOVIET SURRENDER 


It is not the first time that the ineffectiveness of the anti- 
religious activity has been admitted by the Soviet government. 
In 1930, when methods were being changed, the Government 
made similar statements. But it is the first admission that a 
quick destruction of religion is impossible. Moreover, the 
admission is accompanied by instructions, which may be re- 
garded as a search for some kind of compromise with re- 
ligion; a compromise evidenced by the interview of an Ortho- 
dox patriarch with a representative of the Godless Union. 

The instructions are not at all clear or direct. They should 
not be understood either as granting religious freedom or man- 
ifesting a neutral attitude on the part of the Government. 
The Government, officially, remains atheistic. Religion is 
given no freedom; but, to a certain extent, it is tolerated. 

As regards official atheism, it has been made clear that, 
though religious freedom is indeed guaranteed by the State, 
this does not apply within the Party and the Komsomol, 
where members are compelled to fight the remnants of 
religious “superstition.” It has also been declared that 
Soviet scientists may not be believers. Every scientist must 
have studied dialectics; therefore, his adherence to religious 
“prejudice” cannot be justified by a lack of knowledge. Nev- 
ertheless, the new directives, given in January 1939 in the 
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official journal of the Godless Union, are significant. Oleschuk 
there states that anti-religious propaganda, since the elections 
to the Supreme Soviet, has been overdone. Anti-religious 
propaganda must be coordinated with class struggle; the ac- 
tivity of the Union must be subordinated to other, more acute 
political problems; attempts to liquidate religion abruptly 
must be stopped.” A little later, it was decreed that attempts 
to combat religion by administrative measures, especially by 
the closing of churches, must be discontinued. Atheists must 
carefully avoid everything that could jar the religious senti- 
ment of the believers. —The Union was even entrusted with the 
task of checking the attempt of other agencies to fight re- 
ligion by administrative measures.” 

The regime is an “‘ideocracy,” or the rule of a special doc- 
trine. Hence, local authorities had to be given some explana- 
tion of the compatibility of the new government policy with 
the teaching of Marx and Lenin. The old policy was de- 
clared to have been a misinterpretation of orthodox Marxism; 
the new policy, the genuine interpretation. 

A paper of Professor Ranovich, discussed during three 
joint sessions of the Historical Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences and of the Central Committee of the Godless Union, 
recognized that Christianity played an important part in the 
struggle against slavery; proclaimed the equality of men, in- 
dependent of race and social status; and introduced a revolu- 
tionary and democratic spirit into human relations. These 
propositions were formulated by Oleschuk: 


There have been many blunders in regard to Christianity. Marxist atheists 
have adopted the policy of bourgeois atheists. They denied Christianity in 
general, without taking into consideration special circumstances. Marxist 
atheists must exercise a concrete approach and must realize that the Church 
has not always been a harmful influence ; according to Engels, early Christian- 
ity was a revolutionary and democratic force. 


54Rezbozhnik, 1939, No. 3. 
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Additional explanations of the decrease in intensity of the 
struggle against religion have been given by the chief of the 
anti-religious organization; believers in general are not as bad 
as they are represented; they combine faith in God with rev- 
erence for science and with the desire to cooperate with pub- 
lic agencies; they are not fanatical; religion is able to attract 
workers, peasants and even members of the Stakhanov move- 
ment to its fold, because the Church is no longer what it was 
in the past; the Party considers it impossible to build up Com- 
munism in a country where millions continue to believe. 


CONCESSIONS TO RELIGION 


The new instructions have been followed by appropriate ac- 
tion. The Committee of the Communist Party of the Ivanovo 
province expelled from the Party and removed from his post 
the editor of a paper in Vichuga for advocating the forcible 
closing of churches. Moscow warned the Ivanovo authorities 
that such an attitude played into the hands of the enemy.” 


When the Smolensk province Party secretaries invited the 
people present at electoral meetings to sign petitions for the 
wholesale closing of churches, this was declared by Pravda 
(Nov. 29, 1937) to be outright provocation, and the punish- 
ment of those responsible was demanded. 

Quite recently, the usual anti-Easter campaign was pro- 
hibited, with the explanation that the conduct of Christian 
and Jewish believers was absolutely legal. When members of 
the Godless Union encouraged children to make a disturbance 
during divine service, the journal of the union observed that 
such action “caused immense harm to the Soviet government.” 
Several members of the Yaroslav organization of the Union 
were tried for having organized a “hooligan raid” at Easter 
on a village church. One was sentenced to eighteen months in 
prison; others, from six months to one year of compulsory 
labor without incarceration.” 


57Pravda, October 25, 1937. 
8Pravda, July 1, 1939 ;Bezbozhnik, 1939, No. 14. 
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Further concessions to religion have been made. Artisans 
of the townships of Palekha and Mstera, for generations 
famous painters of ikons, have been given permission to work 
on the restoration of old ikons.” State drug stores are selling 
the special oil burned in lamps lighted before the ikons. 

The glorification of national heroes, revered also by the 
Church, goes on and centers around such names as Grand 
Duke Vladimir (who converted Russia to Christianity) and 
Grand Duke Alexander Nevski (who saved Russia from Ger- 
mans and Swedes in the thirteenth century). The Godless 
now recognize, officially, the progress brought about by Rus- 
sia’s conversion to Christianity: the Church fought polygamy, 
marriage by abduction and blood feuds; helped to create the 
State; contributed to the propagation of culture. Despite the 
fact that the Grand Duke Alexander Nevski is considered a 
saint by the Orthodox Church, and that many churches and 
monasteries have been dedicated to him, atheists are to avoid 
any defamation of his memory; they must remember that he 
is a beloved hero of the people and that he merited the grati- 
tude of later generations by his patriotism and military prow- 
ess. The Union of the Godless now recognizes that the neglect 
of his memory was a capital blunder; especially regrettable is 
the fact that his relics were destroyed by atheists in 1918. In 
1547, the Russian Church canonized him in consideration of 
the love of the people for their national hero; the Godless 
Union has failed to pursue an equally wise policy.” 

At a teachers’ conference, Kalinin said that the teaching of 
Marxism should no longer be understood as the teaching of 
the Marxist doctrine. Education in the Marxist spirit should 
mean the inculcation of love for the Socialist fatherland, of 
friendship, comradeship, humanism, honesty and cooperation 
in work.” On another occasion he said that religion could not 
be replaced—except, perhaps, by the theater.” 


59V echerniaia Moskva, May 17, 1939. 

60 4 ntireligioznik, 1939, No. 6. 
81\Komsomolskaya Pravda, April 11, 1939. 
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RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


MOTIVES FOR COMPROMISE 


The attempt to find a partial compromise with religion has 
not been unexpected; for many observers have studied the 
general tendency of the Communist society to restore a num- 
ber of elements of national and historical culture, at the ex- 
pense of corresponding elements of the Utopian proletarian 
culture.” Within the general trend, religion formed a well 
expressed lag.” Return to an older Russian culture made in- 
evitable a restoration of religion. 

When issuing the decree of March 15, 1930, the Government 
admitted that the closing of churches was done against the 
wish of the population. When abolishing the teaching of 
atheism in the schools (April 22, 1934), the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party admitted that “sociology” was 
disliked by all the students, and that its teaching resulted in a 
complete destruction of all interest in social sciences. Explain- 
ing the prohibition of anti-religious carnivals and processions, 
Yaroslavsky said that these processions served only to increase 
the religious sentiment of the population. The joy of the 
population, when they were given permission to light Christ- 
mas trees, was admitted by the Soviet newspapers. The same 
situation prevails at the present time. The journal of the 
Trade Unions admits the presence of a “religious public 
opinion.” 

When a typical worker was asked why he had buried a 
member of his family according to church rites, he replied: 
“Tt makes no difference to me, but what would have been 
said in town, if I had not asked a priest to perform the rites?’ 
According to another source,” the neutrality of the trade 
unions in regard to religion can be explained by the desire to 
avoid creating tension between the believers and non-believers 


68Cf. my article “The Crisis in the Marxian Theory of Law,” New York University 
Law Quarterly Review, May, 1939. 

64V oprosy Profdvizhenia, 1937, No. 6. 
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among the working class. The fact that revival of persecu- 
tions in 1937-38 is now interpreted as “Trotskyite wrecking” is 
not without significance. 

The obvious failure of twenty years of efforts has forced 
the Government to revise some of the statements of the “Holy 
Writ” of Communism, such revisions becoming more and 
more frequent in different fields. The attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of the Church gave new impetus to the revision of 
the policy of the Government. As early as in 1934, Yaroslav- 
sky had said: 

Members of church groups speak of building up Socialism with God’s help. 
Priests welcome the slogan of bringing prosperity to all the members of col- 
lective farms; but they add that this should not make people forget God. In 
one village the priest asked for permission to take part in the distribution of 
the Soviet loan; when the campaign was completed, it appeared that he had 
collected three times as much money as the officer of the red corner.® 

In 1937, Kossarev said that the plan of the religionists was 
to combine religion and the Soviet regime, letting God pene- 
trate into the framework of Socialism.” According to a recent 
statement, the revival of religious sentiment is partly ex- 
plained by the acceptance of “the red color” by the clergy; 
they sometimes engage in propaganda for the progress of 
Socialist reconstruction and glorify the Soviet government. 
This makes them invulnerable from attack by the Commissar 
of the Interior, the Party and the Komsomol which find no 
weapons to combat them. 

It would be highly unscientific to make even a tentative 
prognosis of further developments. Things are in an unstable 
equilibrium, and relatively small forces can give impetus to 
one or the other of opposite tendencies, that of restored per- 
secution or that of further leniency and compromise. But 
why should it not be possible for the legend of Grad Kitezh 
to become an actuality, to repeat itself a second time, and for 
Russia to emerge once more as a great Christian nation? 


66Pravda, February 26, 1934. 
877 bid., April 15, 1937. 





Francis ‘Thompson 


Poet of Religious Romanticism 
MONIKA KEHOE 


two intertwining strands, one religious, the other ro- 

mantic. With Newman, the romantic was zealously 
suppressed; with Thompson both had equal freedom in di- 
recting his life. For the poet evidently understood more 
clearly than the astute Cardinal that religion and romanticism 
are not mutually exclusive ways. He not only understood it 
but proved it in his life and art. No better combination of 
the religious and romantic could possibly be imagined than 
is to be found in the biography and in the poetry of Francis 
Thompson. 


I IKE Newman’s, Thompson’s nature was composed of 


ROMANTIC ELEMENTS 


The romantic elements converge around several main facts. 
A certain instability of character and purpose was apparently 
inherited from his mother, while his father contributed to the 
other side of his nature the passion for religion. ‘The first 
and commonest signs of romantic introversion made their 
early appearance in the small boy’s desire for seclusion and 
in his earnestly cultivated habit of loneliness in which he 
endured singly, with a seven-year-old fortitude, the “long 
tragedy of early experiences.’”’ Romantically, too, “his toys 
he never quite reliquished,” his biographer’ asserts and then 
proceeds to show, by a quotation from Thompson himself, 
that he “never quite relinquished” the childhood that went 
with them. Even in the matter of justice, his attitude recalls 
the romantic Shelleyan tantrums on the subject. One incident 
in which his sense of fairness was outraged by a careless gov- 
erness, remained ever afterward the source of keen irritation 


1Everard Meynell, Life of Francis Thompson, Burns Oates, London, 1913. 
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to him. Perhaps one of the most obvious characteristics 
which connect him with the typical Romantic attitude is his 
seeming constitutional inability to comprehend clocks or their 
function. Timelessness reigned supreme in the region where 
he lived and he could never, as boy or as man, regulate his 
actions to the inflexible rule of two confusing hands that 
turned for him quite meaninglessly on a dial. His falling in 
love was romantic in the strictest historical sense of the word: 
he became enamored consecutively of a doll, a statue, a char- 
acter in Shakespeare and an ideal, indescribable “She” who 
was sometimes vaguely identified with the Blessed Virgin and 
who had as her earthly incarnation his benefactress, Alice 
Meynell. His boyhood reading was even guided by a similar 
taste—for Shakespeare, Scott and Coleridge. In the best Ro- 
mantic tradition, his activities at school partook of the mental 
and spiritual rather than of the physical: he was more often 
in the chapel and library than on the athletic field, although 
he was adept at playing ball. “Every detail of the boy recalls 
the man,” one who knew him insisted, and we can well believe 
it as we follow these traits on through Thompson’s maturity. 
That the abstraction of his mind, which made for much of 
the show of indolence that has clung to his memory, remained 
ever his most constant enemy, all the accounts of him are one 
in testifying. His whole life long, he was subject to genuinely 
Blake-like trances: “Suddenly he became rigid, his body 
swayed, and a film came over his eyes,” a friend affirms. 


RELIGIOUS INSTINCTS 


All of these essentially romantic characteristics represent 
the half of Thompson’s personality which was balanced and 
complemented by the other religious half; both finally finding 
their only adequate expression in the poetry of Catholicism 
that came as a divine release to his mature genius. His 
friends, the most influential of whom were, like his parents, 
converts of Oxford Movement extraction, were vitally im- 
portant in helping him discover this one outlet his artistic 
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powers craved. In the home of the Meynells and at his sev- 
eral monastic retreats, especially at Pantasaph where Coven- 
try Patmore’s inspiration became operative, he was actuated 
to his richest span of poetic productivity. This was after he 
had forsaken drugs for the greater “Health and Holiness” 
which the regular community life of the Capuchin friars 
offered. ‘—Thompson’s refusal of the alleviation that laudanum 
could give his bodily pain marks his rejection of the entire 
Romantic illusion, with which he had dulled his spiritual suf- 
ferings, and indicates his decisive turning to the comforts of 
religion for all his needs both physical and mental. 

The thoroughly Catholic instincts of ‘“The Poet of the Re- 
turn to God” are revealed everywhere in his writings as well 
as on each page of his biography. Asceticism figures promi- 
nently in both. In denial of himself, Thompson found a 
higher satisfaction than a Byron or a Shelley enjoyed in un- 
limited indulgence. His brand of asceticism, like his mysti- 
cism, was developed for him by the Oxford group and made 
persuasive through their tracts on fasts and abstinence. Mon- 
asticism, too, which had meant so much in his living, also oc- 
cupied a large part in his thinking. A hermit by nature, he 
certainly “lived in the world but not of it.” His splendid 
isolation brought him much peace, even while it gave him 
little joy as the world defines it. The trance-like expression, 
that commonly made him seem a fool in a sensible society, 
was the sign that marked him for the visionary that he was. 

When he aimed to set his foot most firmly on the earth, just 
then did it escape him most completely, as he was drawn out 
of himself in a sort of mystical contemplation. Concrete ac- 
tuality was only symbolic of the reality with which he had 
become familiar in his visions. Nature, too, grew to be only 
the identity-bearer of the Divine. She was invested with a 
tich symbolism which concealed, to all eyes but his own, a 
“Titanian primal liturgy.” Nature and the Catholic Church 
were united in their ritual; both glorifying God by the solemn 
worship of their pageantry. 
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Francis Thompson, the poetic sacristan of the Lord, fin- 
gered and selected with affectionate care each grain that was 
to go into the altar-bread of his verse. Whatever the granary 
he drew from, the process was ever the same: the sifting of 
those particles which would best suit the religion of which 
he was the self-appointed apologist. Thus he ran the gamut 
of the Church’s liturgy, theology and philosophy for images, 
words and ideas appropriate to the sacerdotal turn of his 
inspiration. 


CATHOLIC SYMBOLISM 


Catholic ritual, which had meant so much to the Tractarian 
controversy, supplied the sensuous gratification his romantic 
aestheticism asked for; dogmatic theology and Christian 
ethics, also the source of much contention among the Oxford 
reformers, answered his need for spiritual and intellectual 
stability. Just as his dependent nature needed an authorita- 
tive institution to dictate the way his Faith must take, so his 
emotional temperament demanded that it be a visible, color- 
ful religion of meaning and beauty. Obviously, had it ever 
entered his mind to turn elsewhere for spiritual satisfaction, 
Anglo-protestantism was not cut to his measurement. As Pat- 
more once said, Thompson’s Catholicism was inherent while 
that of most followers of the Newman coterie was acquired. 

From the Mass, the very center of Catholic worship, he 
appropriated one figure after another to the purpose of his 
imaginative expression. The poem that first brought him to 
the attention of the Meynells was based on a passage in the 
Missal. His complete understanding of the highly significant 
symbolism of the rubrics and prayers of the Mass is vouched 
for in many places, particularly in his delicate handling of 
the Easter Saturday liturgy in his “Orient Ode.” Vestments 
and sacred vessels contribute heavily to his rather special 
poetic vocabulary and account, in a large measure, for the 
criticism of obscurity that, more than once, has been leveled 
against him. 
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SONG AND THE SACRAMENTS 


Thompson has been called “The Poet of the Sacraments,” 
a title fully warranted by his frequent use of images taken 
from them. He saw in the Sacraments a vivid and sacred 
imagery for all the dramatic events in human life; all ages 
of man were, for him as for all Catholics, sanctified and 
dignified by their blessings. 

Even the Sacramentals—incense, holy oils, candles and the 
like—are everywhere present in his diction and imagery. 
Thompson is extremely fond of likening the sun to a censer 
“fuming clouds of golden fire.” In a similar way, he has re- 
course to the Divine Office, the Ecclesiastical Year, the Mar- 
tyrology and the Lives of the Saints for themes consonant to 
the pitch of his Uranian song. Angels populate his verse like 
the extras of some modern extravaganza, and they form the 
only suitable background for the unearthly locale of his meta- 
physical vision. Romantic saintliness becomes transmuted 
into romantic song in the poet’s attempt to revive the emo- 
tional and imaginative elements of a religious poetry that had 
almost ceased to exist in English literature. His was a per- 
sonal illumination that could only be conveyed by language 
that itself had no flavor of the spiritual inertia of the century 
preceding his. The evangelical ardor which he inherited 
from his High Church progenitors required a medium of ex- 
pression totally different from that of the age of deistic in- 
tellectualism. Transcendentalism, other-worldliness, and 
anti-liberalism, all authentic aspects of TThompson’s Romantic 
approach, were made vocal through his use of the liturgical 
formula which was still strange to poetry in his day. 

One need not be a theologian to detect the constant rever- 
berations which echo the science of God through every line 
of this poetry. Dogmatic, moral, ascetical and mystical, in- 
deed, all divisions of theology find a place here. The chief 
doctrines of God’s nature and existence are reflected in vari- 
ous passages; the majority of His attributes of being and of 
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operation can also be accounted for in Thompson’s remark- 
able understanding of Catholicism’s intellectual basis. Crea- 
tion, the first of God’s external activities, is obviously the 
theme of “(Carmen Genesis,” for example. 


THE CATHOLIC CREED 


Christology, soteriology, Mariology and even eschatology 
are traceable in the recurrence of the poet’s allusions to Re- 
demption, to his great devotion to our Lady, and in his preoc- 
cupation with imagery of Death. His handling of the Tri- 
umph of Death theme, beloved of the great Romantics, is 
worthy of any medieval artist, so far as the zeal for his belief 
is concerned, but the Romantic poet always keeps his concep- 
tion relatively abstract, seldom descending to unpleasant de- 
tails of disintegration and decay. The same is true of his treat- 
ment of hell. In spite of the fact that “pains of loss” were 
part of his ordinary experience, Thompson gives us no Dan- 
tesque picture of the positive horrors of the “unslaked Pit.” 
These matters have no ingress to this “poetry of earth in 
heaven.” 

Grace and the means of Grace have an actual importance 
to Thompson which makes it difficult for him to escape refer- 
ence to them in his poems. For a “mystical” poet such as he, 
this accidental and analogous participation in the Divine Na- 
ture was bound to have a direct appeal. He seemed to feel 
the formal effects of Grace—sanctity, sonship and friendship 
with God—pulsing through him and driving him to put into 
verse the celestial revelation that they made possible. 

Although Thompson could never honestly be called a di- 
dactic poet, he wholeheartedly accepted all the dogmas of 
his Faith. Nothing which could be interpreted as unortho- 
dox has been discovered in his work. To this extent, there- 
fore, he departed from the typical Romantics, with their 
habitual detestation of institutionalism and authority. He 
submitted to what Shelley would have considered the worst 
kind of intellectual slavery and suicide: he subordinated 
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reason to the Mysteries of Faith, accepting the Incarnation, 
the Immaculate Conception and the rest, with complete 
humility and acknowledgement of the infallibility of the 
Church on earth. 


THE CATHOLIC CODE 


Thompson’s poetry also remains for testament to his sincere 
belief in Christian ethics as codified by Catholicism. Love 
and Pain, overtones in all his thinking, he handles in a way 
that is entirely unexceptionable. Yet, there is no Tennysonian 
feeling of smugness, no Patmorean hint of unruffled domes- 
ticity about his love themes. ‘The all-consuming interest 
which mortal love had for the author of “A Narrow Vessel” 
was simply as a reflection of Divine Love. God’s tremendous 
desire for the soul and man’s poor requital are ever intruding 
themselves as subjects for his poetic contemplation. Pain of 
heart and pain of sense appear even more frequently upon the 
surface of his thought. Pain was part of the process of purifi- 
cation which hastened the ardent spirit along the purgative 
to the unitive way of perfection. Obsessed with the inevit- 
ability of suffering, he received it as he received all else from 
a Divine Providence—with patience and fortitude. The 
place of pain at the core of his existence explains in part the 
place it occupied in his habitual thought; and his resignation 
to the ills of a conspicuously afflicted life is consistent with 
his theory of Pain as “great Key-bearer and Keeper of the 
treasuries of God.” 

And so the Romantic Quest ended for Francis Thompson 
in his embracing the Catholic discipline. His selective meth- 
od of religious acceptance and Romantic rejection may be 
said to give the first intimations of that reaction which fol- 
lowed him in time even as he preceded it in accomplishment. 
The anti-Romantic movement which the second decade of the 
twentieth century designated as the “New Humanism” con- 
tains elements that any Thompsonian immediately recog- 
nizes as part of the Catholic poet’s attitude—especially on 
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problems involving the conduct of life. His efforts to bring 
man, the social animal, into a closer relation with God and 
with himself through conformity to certain ethical principles 
anticipates the best attempts made by the Puritan Revolt of 
the 1920's. 


INTEGRAL CATHOLIC HUMANISM 


Any fitting of Francis Thompson into the literary perspec- 
tive must not fail to mention that he is no isolated figure in 
his period, but rather the exceptional member of a group of 
Catholic writers with similar ideals if less effective means of 
expression. By placing the group as a whole—with Thomp- 
son for their representative—in the middle distance between 
the Romantic Revival and the Puritan Revolt, it is possible 
to gain a fair idea of the “golden mean” which they pursued 
and which directed them to a goal not at all irreconcilable 
with their starting point of Religious Romanticism. At the 
same time that they admired much that the Romantic school 
stood for, their conservatism inherited from Tractarian for- 
bears dictated a modification of its more liberal phases. Thus 
Religious Romanticism results, embodying as in Thompson 
the qualities congenial to a dogmatic yet highly sensuous and 
emotional religion. He was impressed just as much by the 
imposing organization and theology of the Church as he was 
by the beauty of her rites and observances. It was his aim to 
restore to religious poetry its mystical character and to im- 
print upon men’s imaginations the mighty spell of a hierarchy 
vested in all the robes of its medieval grandeur. This he ac- 
complished in his poetry by means of ideology, imagery and 
diction derived from the liturgy, theology and ethics of the 
Catholic Church. 
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Correspondence 


Is THERE A “CATHOLIC ForM” IN LITERATURE? 


EDITOR: There are some points arising out of the paper, “The Catho- 
lic Writer and Contemporary Culture,”! by Dr. F. X. Connolly, which 
appear to me open to debate. 

The main statement which may be challenged is this: ““The Catholic writer 
who thinks that he can adapt the technique of modern art without implicitly 
accepting the ethos of the modern world is in serious error.” Dr. Con- 
nolly apparently believes that there are various art forms corresponding to 
various heresies and philosophical errors. Dr. Connolly goes on to say, 
“The very forms of Marxist fiction, for example, imply the necessity of 
class conflict. . . .” Can these statements be substantiated? Is there really 
any reason to assume that the Marxists have evolved an art form in litera- 
ture, in point of fact, determined by the nature of the language itself and 
by the contributions of all writers of all schools of opinion? Is it true that 
“style or technique is not merely a fashion. It is a mode of being, a way 
of looking at life’? To put it in practical terms, is A. M. Sullivan in 
danger of becoming a pre-Christian Irish pagan, because he goes back to 
the old Irish literature in order to readapt their forms for modern verse? 
If a young man writes a sonnet, is he in danger of subscribing to the deca- 
dent Renaissance Platonism characteristic of the sonnet when it was in- 
troduced into English? Is it not rather the content than the form that 
distinguishes Catholic from Marxist literature? To maintain otherwise, it 
would seem to me, is to presume that Catholics and Marxists are so distinct 
that not only have they no common basis in philosophy, but no common 
ground in language or even in their capacity as men. Such a principle 
applied by a less able critic than Dr. Connolly might have unfortunate re- 
sults. It is rather dangerous to assume that a man’s manner of expression 
inevitably connects with his sociological and philosophical background. 

I feel, on the whole, that Dr. Connolly has put forth a precarious thesis 
which, if it be accepted without clarification, may cause trouble for us all. 
After all, the great Catholic writers, especially Dante, have hit hard against 
abuses and have not ignored either the world, the flesh or the devil. But, 
as Dr. Connolly himslf points out, what makes them Catholics is their 
totality of view, whereby they are enabled not only to see original sin and 
its effects but also to understand the meaning of suffering and the Redemp- 
tion. But within that totality of view may we not find forms adopted that 
were perhaps evolved by Marxists or Hottentots? Is there such a thing 
as “Catholic form” in literature? Or, is it merely one of Plato’s ideas? 

WituiaM J. Grace. 

1THOUGHT, xiv, 54 (September, 1939), 373-383. 
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Dr. CoNNOLLY EXPLAINS 


EDITOR: Mr. Grace holds that I have maintained, unwarrantedly, 
that technique or form is sometimes an indication of a standard of values, 
and that the standard of values is often antagonistic to the culture of 
Christendom. As I remarked in my article in THouGHT, the proof of this 
assertion is a long process, and, since it did not concern my main points, I 
merely alluded to the possibility of its proof. Space does not permit proof 
here, either; but it may be suggested that Mr. Grace’s objection is based 
upon a completely different understanding of the words form and technique. 

Mr. Grace understands form as the purely external framework, such as 
the fourteen lines of the sonnet, whereas my understanding of the word is 
the conventional metaphysical one, namely, that which makes a thing the 
kind of thing it is. Hence, form implies not the external framework, but 
the essential idea. In fiction this essential idea implies the selection of theme 
and the conception of character. Naturalism, for example, is a form, or 
technique if you will, which, in its definition by Zola and in practice by 
himself and his successors (Dreiser is one example), implies that super- 
naturalism is superstition. As a technique it demands a purely materialistic 
approach to life. Under these conditions, it may be said that ‘““The Catholic 
who thinks that he can adapt [i.e. use for his own purposes] the technique 
of modern art [i.e. the central, informing view that man is determined by 
his glands, environment and whatnot] without implicitly accepting the ethos 
[i.e. the standards governing the selection of significant facts] of the modern 
world is in serious error.” 

Technique (form as I use it) is, therefore, not an external pattern, but 
the character of the writer’s thought and a revelation of his Weltanschauung. 
This is not merely a personal view, as Mr. Grace suggests, but one held by 
many literary critics. The literature on the relation of form to philosophy 
is now so extensive that the definition put forward by Mr. Grace is not 
usually found outside texts on rhetoric and composition. Philo Buck’s sec- 
ond chapter in his Literary Criticism, J. W. Beach’s elaborate study in 
The Technique of the Twentieth Century Novel and Prosser Hall Frye’s 
analysis of the relation of the form of tragedy to standards of value in 
Romance and Tragedy go very far towards establishing the general thesis 
which Mr. Grace regards as “precarious” when applied to a Catholic culture. 
David Daiches The Novel and the Modern World, reviewed in next issue 
of THOUGHT, is another effort supporting the idea that “style or technique 
is not merely a fashion, but a mode of being, a way of looking at life.” 

Certainly, A. M. Sullivan is in no more danger of becoming an Irish 
pagan, because he uses the external patterns of Irish verse, than St. Jerome 


was a pagan because he wrote like Cicero. 
Francis X. CoNNOLLY. 
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Book Reviews 
PHILOSOPHY 


REASON AND REVELATION IN THE Muppie Aces. By Etienne Gilson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. x, 114. $1.50.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND PHILosopHy. By Etienne Gilson. Translated by Ralph 
McDonald, C.S.B. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xxvi, 134. $2.00. 
In these two volumes, M. Gilson continues his investigation of Christian 

philosophy. In the first, the author gives us an outline of medieval 
philosophy, based on the attitude of each philosopher toward the relation 
of reason to Revelation. He finds, in general, that there were three main 
positions, to each of which he devotes a lecture. First, there was the atti- 
tude of those who rejected reason and maintained the primacy of Faith. 
Under this heading are grouped two schools: the Tertullian school, which 
claimed that Revelation was given man as a substitute for reason; the 
Augustinian school, which claimed that reason was to be used as a hand- 
maid for Revelation. ‘The second lecture treats of the contrary attitude 
of those who claimed that reason was autonomous and separate from 
Revelation and that it alone gave man the necessary evidence of truth. 
This attitude was first developed by Averroes and, when introduced into 
Christian thought in the thirteenth century, split into two schools: The Siger 
de Brabant school, which maintained its faith in Revelation even in the 
face of those necessary conclusions of reason which contradicted it; and 
the Jean de Jandun school, which made a show of Faith but in reality 
rejected it for reason. Finally, we have the attitude of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
that of a reconciliation of these two extreme positions. Philosophy is not 
separate from theology, but merely distinct. Philosophy has its province 
of truth where reason is absolute; theology, where Revelation is absolute. 

A period of history extending over some ten centuries does not easily 
lend itself to schematic outline; the historian must choose between clarity 
and accuracy. M. Gilson chose clarity. But, neither St. Augustine nor St. 
Ambrose, I fear, would acknowledge their positions as outlined in this 
modest volume; for the author, consciously or unconsciously, portrays the 
first as a fideist, and the second as a rationalist. Fortunately for the facts 
as well as for M. Gilson’s reputation as a reliable historian, he has elsewhere 
given us portraits of these two great figures which more closely resemble 
reality. 

In the second lecture, where he treats of the two-truth theory, generally 
ascribed to the Latin Averroists, M. Gilson presents an interesting inter- 
pretation, which I do not think will find favor among all historians. Not, 


1For a review of this work by Dr. Pegis, cf. THOUGHT, xiv (1939), 341-42. 
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at least, until more facts on this movement are brought to light. As far 
as Siger de Brabant and Boece de Dacie are concerned, M. Gilson has re- 
duced this matter of the two-truth theory to a psychological question of 
sincerity. This is not the first point to be established. Nor is the psycho- 
logical possibility of such a divided state of soul the point at issue. No sincere 
Catholic who has ever sinned can doubt such a possibility. What M. Gilson 
must establish, before his position can be accepted, is that Siger and Boéce 
maintained that a philosophically necessary conclusion is not true. Such a 
proposition I can find nowhere in Siger’s edited works. To establish this 
point, it is not sufficient to cite such texts as, “nostra intentio principalis non 
est inquirere qualiter se habeat veritas de anima, sed quae fuit opinio Philosophi 
de ea” (Quaestiones de anima intellectiva, Ed Mandonnet, p. 163). This 
and similar texts merely avoid the issue. "They give us no positive position 
on one side or the other. Moreover—and this is a direct challenge to M. 
Gilson’s thesis on the sincerity of these men—such texts occur too frequently, 
it seems to me, to retain the character of an honest opinion. Coming as 
often as they do in Siger’s writings, they take on the characteristics of a 
smoke-screen. Moreover, the tone of the last two paragraphs of St. Thomas’ 
De Unitate intellectus, not to mention his reference to the Averroists in 
the vetula sermon of July 20, 1270, by no means suggests that the saintly 
Doctor was persuaded of their intellectual honesty. Lastly, having ex- 
onerated Siger and Boece by a theory of sincerity and “simple faith,’ M. 
Gilson lists a few of the propositions condemned in 1277 and shows, on the 
strength of his theory, that these propositions could not have been taught by 
the Averroists. By implication, at least, he would have us believe that the 
doctrines of Siger and Boéce were not included in the condemnation of 
1277. In that case, what doctrines were condemned? Whom did Etienne 
Tempier, Bishop of Paris, have in mind when he wrote: “Dicunt enim ea 
esse vera secundum philosophiam, sed non secundum fidem catholicam, quasi 
sint duae contrariae veritates et quasi, contra veritatem sacrae Scripturae, sit 
veritas in dictis gentilium damnatorum... ”’? 

However, in justice to what I think is the spirit of M. Gilson’s position, it 
must be admitted that Tempier’s wording of the Averroistic doctrine is, 
to say the least, not subtle and, in that form, not likely to be found in 
the writings of any of the medieval philosophers. In fact, the two-truth 
theory is poorly named. I do not think that any one to whom it has been 
ascribed claimed that there were two truths of different orders that con- 
tradicted each other. What the Averroists, with Averroes at their head, 
ultimately claimed was that there was only one order of truth; most main- 
taining, with Averroes, that that unique order of truth was the philosophical 
order of reason, some, on the other hand, maintaining—and M. Gilson’s 
theory on Siger and Boéce would put them among this number—that the 
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unique order of truth was that of Revelation. Their real error, then, was 
the oneness of truth and a denial of the Catholic hierarchy of truth in the 
two orders of reason and Revelation. We, not they, may be more correctly 
said to have a two-truth theory—not, of course, in the sense that truth can 
contradict truth but rather that truth is an analogous concept, which may 
be applied to two orders of judgments. 

I must confess to a real difficulty in understanding the first part of 
M. Gilson’s third lecture (pp. 72-75). He starts off by showing us how 
St. Thomas, following in the footsteps of all orthodox Catholic thinkers, 
established a formal distinction between what is of Faith and what is of 
reason. Then suddenly, with very little warning, he applies that distinction 
to an entirely different question: the problem of explicit and implicit Faith. 
At the same time, there are elements of another problem thrown in which 
add to the confusion, namely, the purely psychological problem of whether 
it is possible “for one and the same thing to be an object of science and of 
belief for the same person.” As is obvious, this is again an entirely dif- 
ferent problem which concerns the revelation of natural truths such as the 
existence of God. Be that as it may, out of the confusion of these three 
problems, M. Gilson draws the following conclusion: 


By taking such a stand [the formal distinction between the objects of Faith and 
reason], Thomas Aquinas was challenging the distinction, more or less confusedly 
implied in so many theologies, between the simple faith of common people and the 
enlightened faith of the meliores, who add to faith its understanding. . . . Conse- 
quently, if we are dealing with those things which are essentially of faith, it 
becomes absurd to draw any distinction between the mass of the simple believers 
and the aristocracy of those who add to the same faith its understanding. As 
believers, all Christians are in the same predicament, for all of them agree as to 
what they believe and none of them has any scientific knowledge of it. 


A little reflection suffices to calm any astonishment caused by a first 
reading of the two passages I have italicized. M. Gilson is using the 
terms “understanding” and “scientific knowledge” in a narrow but 
acceptable sense. He certainly does not mean to deny that theology is a 
science (Ia, 1, 2), any more than he means to deny St. Thomas’ distinction 
of the minores and maiores in fide (III Sent. D.25, q.2, a.1; De Ver., 
q.14, a.11; Ila Ilae, q.2, a.6). However, with more cautious analysis 
and a more sympathetic understanding of the terms involved, M. Gilson 
will, I think, see a considerable narrowing of the abyss which he has here 
dug out between St. Thomas and the great Augustinian school. ’ 

The purpose of the second book 


is to discuss certain conceptions of the relations of faith and reason, which, were 
they to be accepted, would preclude the very possibility of the notion of a Christian 
philosophy by making it a contradiction in terms. Having tried elsewhere to 
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establish the reality of Christian philosophy as an historically knowable fact, I am 
attempting here to discover, within the very essence of the Catholic faith, the roots 
of its theoretical possibility or, in other words, to establish that the notion of a 
Christian philosophy appears as consistent from the point of view of the Catholic 
truth taken in its entirety, and from no other one. 


M. Gilson has yet to give us a volume that surpasses this one in the 
revelation of the thorough Catholicity of his own personal thought; and 
I find myself in almost complete agreement with the position he has taken. 
Consequently, what is here to be said is offered purely in the spirit of friendly 
discussion. 

M. Gilson approaches the solution of the possibility of Christian philosophy, 
achieved by M. Maritain, without embracing it fully, because, I make bold 
to say, he has not understood its full import. He has not understood its full 
import because, occupied throughout a large portion of the work with 
establishing the legitimacy of natural theology in contrast to the positions 
taken by Calvin, Luther, Karl Barth and some Catholic philosophers, he 
identifies Christian philosophy exclusively with theodicy. Hence, the im- 
portance of the problem of Christian ethics, which appeals so strongly to 
M. Maritain, escapes him. Secondly, from the very first chapter, by narrow- 
ing the question of Christian philosophy to the single problem of the relation 
of nature to Grace, he posits the question inadequately and so destines his 
solution to be inadequate. Christian philosophy embraces a two-fold problem: 
the relation of nature to Grace, and of reason to Revelation. Moreover, 
these two problems must be studied not only in their subjective aspects but 
also in their objective aspects. By that, I mean that it will not suffice 
to establish a Christian state of nature or a Christian state of reason or the 
psychological implications of the four intellectual gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
in order to solve the question of Christian philosophy. That would be 
merely to solve the subjective aspects of the problem. Those aspects solved, 
we would not know why there could not be a Christian mathematics, a Chris- 
tian physics, why, in fact, any and every thought conceived by such a reason 
in such a nature under the light of such gifts should not be called Christian. 
M. Gilson seems inclined to admit the conclusion and 


Perhaps they should. 
But the point is that we would still not 


I am not prepared to say him nay. 
know the adequate characteristics of Christian philosophy. 

There remain, what I have poorly called, the objective or metaphysical 
aspects of Christian philosophy to be defined. What are its principles and 
method, in what does it differ from philosophy tout court? Granted that the 
subjective conditions of the thinker are changed, are the objective and neces- 
sary conditions of his thought also changed? Do a healed nature and a 
strengthened intellect merely enable the Christian philosopher to know more 
and better than his unredeemed colleague? In that case, there is no new 
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species of philosophy to be called Christian: magis et minus non variant 
speciem. Or is the Christian philosopher, and the Christian philosopher alone, 
able to erect the contingent fact of healed nature into a metaphysical principle 
and from that new principle construct a new species of rational philosophy? 
This is the problem which I think M. Gilson has failed to solve; and this is 
the problem which M. Maritain had in mind when he called attention to 
the Scholastic doctrine of subalternation. In a study of subalternation, together 
with the psychological implications of the habitus fidei and the intellectual 
gifts of the Holy Ghost will be found, I think, the solution to our problem. 
Woodstock College. HuNTER GUTHRIE. 


Tue Aquinas LeEcTurRE, 1939: St. THOMAS AND THE GREEKS. By Anton 
C. Pegis. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press. Pp. viii, 107. 
$1.00. 

In this lecture, Professor Anton C. Pegis has presented us with a bold 
sketch of the one problem behind the many problems of Christian philosophy 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and of its resolution by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Theology, while its light is from God himself through revelation, is dis- 
cursive; for it is an activity carried on in human reason in accordance with 
some rational technique. In the twelfth century, men were still seeking that 
which should be the most valid of those techniques. There was one indeed 
which they possessed and in whose nice employment they excelled: interpre- 
tation by allegory and tropology. The works of Alanus ab Insulis, of Peter 
Comestor and, above all, of Richard of St. Victor show us what dimensions 
that theology attained. But the search for the method of expressing that 
which the human tongue could not say did not stop. We know a little, for 
example, of the disastrous history of the attempt to achieve a theology whose 
rational technique would be philosophy, in a milieu where logic was mistaken 
for metaphysics and grammar for logic; and of the attempt of Roger Bacon 
to adapt to his purpose the interpretative knowledges of mathematics and 
the experimental method of physics. 

It was no accident that, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
Christians, who were called upon to “continue the traditions of early meta- 
physical speculation,” found themselves bound “not only to incorporate within 
these traditions the new non-Christian philosophical literature that began 
to be translated in Spain before the middle of the twelfth century, but also 
to learn to speak the language of philosophy in order to meet this invasion 
by the philosophers.”” But the very documents from which medieval thinkers 
had to learn philosophy and its language were full of the explanation of a 
world where “plurality is necessary to being,” where “non-being and other- 
ness are as real as sameness and being” (p. 11). 
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That was, in fact, the theory of being hinted at in the Republic and even 
the Timaeus, and whose reasoned apology was given in the Parmenides and 
the Sophist. It had been elaborated by the sure understanding of Plotinus 
(nor, perhaps, should we quite forget the role of Alexander of Aphrodisias). 
And from Plotinus, via the Theology of Aristotle, Avicenna learned his lesson 
well. With the exception of the Timaeus, these texts were not available 
to the early Middle Ages, so that when those men first met Avicenna, having 
had their Platonic taste sharpened indeed by Boethius, Macrobius and the 
pseudo-Dionysius, they were engulfed in a problem which, as it had been 
proposed, was insoluble. 

Now in philosophy few things are so important as the correct formulation 
of the problem. This was the necessity that compelled Professor Pegis to 
devote a long section of his lecture to an elaborate analysis of Professor 
Lovejoy’s Great Chain of Being. 

Professor Lovejoy has taken two positions relevant to the present discus- 
sion: 1) Plato introduced a great contradiction into philosophic thought 
when, at the moment when he had arrived at the Idea of the Good, the fine 
point beyond being, he declared that the Good by an inner necessity cannot 
satisfy itself except upon terms of its overflowing and proceeding downward 
again unto multiplicity, otherness, non-being; 2) This contradiction, em- 
balmed in the formula of the pseudo-Dionysius omne bonum diffusivum est sui 
(cited p. 26), and accepted by medieval thinkers, forces the greatest of them, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, to add a second contradiction; for to save the notion 
of a Christian God freely creating, St. Thomas has added the contradictory 
element of freedom to a process which could not be conceived other than as 
necessary. 

For my own part, I do not see how that eminent scholar could have pro- 
posed the fantastic second half of his thesis, were he familiar with St. Thomas’ 
remarkable text, which may be cited here: 

Ad quartum dicendum, quod diffundere, licet secundum proprietatem vocabuli 
videatur importare operationem causae efficientis, tamen largo modo potest importare 
habitudinem cujuscumque causae sicut influere et facere, et alia hujusmodi. Cum 
autem dicitur quod bonum est diffusivum secundum sui rationem, non est intelligenda 
effusio secundum quod importat operationem causae efficientis, sed secundum quod 
important habitudinem causae finalis (De Veritate, 21. 1 ad 4). 


Thus, St. Thomas accepts the principle only on condition of its not being 
understood in the Platonic sense proposed by Professor Lovejoy. The good 
is not diffusive of itself by way of proceeding toward the manifold of being, 
but only by way of exercising its own proper causality, that of final cause. 

Therefore, Professor Pegis has done the eminently right thing in asking 
whether Professor Lovejoy has, in fact, understood the problem before Plato, 
much less the problem before St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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Let us take Plato’s assumption of plurality as necessary to being, of non- 
being and otherness being as real as being and identity. Thus understood, being 
and identity have their necessity in function of their proceeding diffusively 
to non-being and otherness. When God is in the realm of being, he too 
must thus proceed in a world now become too divine, too eternal. This is 
not creation; this is not making. The most God could do is bring about 
order of pattern against a chaos ever imminent; and the diffusion of being 
is a diffusion of nous, since “being and knowing are one” says Plotinus, thus 
making his own the dictum of Parmenides, Finally, then, we are presented 
with the scandal of a God who, to save himself, must retreat beyond being to 
the Good, the One, and must abandon even knowledge of Himself, in which 
already would be implicit the duality of knower and known. Thus under- 
stood, on the strength of his own postulate, there is no element of contradic- 
tion in Plato; but neither can the axiom bonum est diffusivum sui refer to 
the Good as a creative principle; for in this peculiarly Greek problem, the 
problem of creation has not once entered. 

But Christians are sure of creation, of finite beings caused to be by God, 
who is Being Itself. Yet having learned philosophy from the Greeks and 
their Arabian disciples, in working at their problems, e.g. the nature of the 
intelligences, the intellect in man, matter and form, the character of being, 
they became more and more involved as they tried to employ answers given to 
a problem which in fact was not theirs. The study of such thinkers as Henry 
of Ghent, Duns Scotus, even St. Albert the Great, shows us how their very 
failures made necessary the answer of St. Thomas. (We may add that in 
Meister Eckhart, who had under his hand the Parmenides of Plato with 
Proclus’ commentary thereon, and who was a faithful follower of the 
Avicennian tradition, Christians at last see repeated the scandal of God who 
now must retreat even beyond the Holy Trinity, to the One, the wilderness 
of Godhead, where there is neither being nor knowledge. ) 

St. Thomas avoided the whole difficulty by solving, for the first time, the 
problem of being. This he did, not by postulating being-manifold any more 
than by postulating being-one. In the analysis of what it is to be, he showed 
that the Pure Act of Being alone is absolutely necessary, infinite, unique; and 
that only in things whose being is a being limited by potency can there be 
multiplicity, determinability and all that is the manifold of contingency. 
Thus St. Thomas at last can make understandable a God who creates, who 
is to things the cause of their finite being, whose causality allows to secondary 
causes their own valid measure of causality, who allows to things contingent 
their contingency, and in whose creative act therefore there is genuine freedom. 

This lecture shows such a wealth of research and thought that one suspects 


it lays a plan for a more extended study. 
St. Louis University. BERNARD J. MuLier-THyYM. 
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Jesuir THINKERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. Essays presented to John F. 
McCormick S.J., by his students on the occasion of the sixty-fifth an- 
niversary of his birth. Edited by Gerard Smith, S.J., Ph.D. Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press. Pp. xviii, 254. $3.00. 

Jesuit Thinkers is a distinct contribution to scholarship and a worthy 
tribute to a great and beloved teacher. 

All of the essays are concerned with important aspects of the work of 
eminent Jesuit scholars in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Reading 
it as a whole recalls the days when Europe, although divided in many ways, 
was still in some sense a single intellectual community, in which the per- 
petual controversies were a sign of the ardent desire to achieve a unity of 
truth. One gains a clear impression of the brilliance and variety of talent 
which characterized the work of the newly-founded Society of Jesus in its 
first hundred years. 

The first paper is “Suarez and the Organization of Learning” by Clare 
C. Riedl, A.M. Mrs. Riedl presents much little-known information con- 
cerning the general renown that Suarez enjoyed in his own day and for 
some time afterwards. Suarez is shown to have been a philosopher of great 
influence in the universities of the Protestant countries as well as in the 
Catholic schools. Unfortunately, and probably because Suarez did not “take 
cognizance, even, of the method of experimental science,” his influence did 
not affect the general course of development of modern thought—as indeed 
that development was not greatly influenced by the university scholars of 
any country. Mrs. Riedl presents a careful interpretation of Suarez’s doc- 
trine on the nature and divisions of knowledge. That Suarez held to the 
distinction of metaphysics from both (philosophical) physics and mathematics 
is one item which should be of interest to many teachers of philosophy today. 
The essayist concludes by indicating some of the lines upon which criticism 
of Suarez’ teaching on knowledge might proceed. 

In his brief essay, “Father Dominic Bouhours and Neo-Classical Criti- 
cism,”’ Dr. Victor Hamm treats of the literary achievements of the latest 
of this group of Jesuit scholars. The universal fame of Bouhours and the 
beneficial results of his critical work are dealt with in a succinct and able 
manner. 

Professor A. C. Pegis, of Fordham University, takes “Molina and Hu- 
man Liberty” for his subject. While the treatment is primarily historical, 
the writer’s own opinions are not difficult to conjecture. The interesting 
point is made that the views of Bajiez, in this celebrated controversy, are 
not to be completely identified with those of St. Thomas Aquinas. Pro- 
fessor Pegis is principally concerned to show that an understanding of the 
historical relations of Thomism and Molinism to Greek and Arabian philos- 
ophy is essential for a proper appreciation of the terms of doctrinal dispute. 
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The different ways in which Christian thinkers have reacted to pagan and 
heretical necessitarianism are considered, and the teaching of St. Thomas 
is implied to be at the same time a satisfying and unique doctrine. As Dr. 
Pegis recognizes, his essay constitutes only a “rapid summary” of the mani- 
fold complexities of the problem. It may be noted that his discussion of 
Duns Scotus’ doctrine is too brief to serve as a basis for the suggestion that 
Scotist voluntarism involves a false teaching on the relation of intellect and 
will. Nevertheless, Dr. Pegis’ essay is a real contribution to the under- 
standing of this highly difficult and important philosophico-theological 











2 problem. 

: The essays on Mariana and Lessius, by Dr. Tallmadge and Father Cham- 
, berlain respectively, are informative and interesting. The importance of 
q Mariana’s social as well as political doctrines is brought into relief, and his 





keenly critical mentality is shown to have been the key-note of his long and 
fruitful career. In his treatment of the life of the saintly and scholarly 
; Lessius, Father Chamberlain shows a fine appreciation of the need for inter- 
preting certain aspects of sixteenth-century life to modern readers. 

The concluding paper by Professor John Riedl is an able exposition of 
St. Robert Bellarmine’s teachings on the dignity of man. Bellarmine’s 
philosophy of human nature .s shown to have constituted a necessary res- 
toration of the older traditional teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. Professor 
Riedl makes it clear that Bellarmine was a true humanist in every sense of 
the word. 

Bibliographies of Suarez and Bellarmine and a bibliographical note on 
Molina enhance greatly the utility of the work. If a brief word of criticism 
of this admirable volume may be offered, it would be that some of the con- 
tributors are perhaps insufficiently critical and too apologetic in presenting 
their themes. There is no index. 

Fordham University. WiLu1AM O’MEara. 
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MepiAEvAL Stupigs. Vol. I. Published for the Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 280. $5.00. 

é Mediaeval Studies is apparently designed to give permanent record to 
such investigations and findings of the students and professors of the Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies as are too short for book form. 

Z M. Etienne Gilson, in “Franz Brentano’s Interpretation of Mediaeval 
Philosophy,” discusses the four phases of philosophy, in which Brentano found 
: salvation from philosophical despair: a purely disinterested and speculative 
; interest for intellectual knowledge; a phase of decadence, brought about by a 
# deviation from the original interest for theoretical knowledge, which issued in 
4 enthusiasm for practical interests; a phase of skepticism due to forgetfulness 
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of the theoretical character of true knowledge; and, finally, the mystic’s 
reaction to an unlivable skepticism. 


The opening phase of mediaeval philosophy (Alcuin, Scotus Erigena) was... 
what should have been the last phase of its decadence: a mysticism where intuition 
is used as a substitute for our powerless abstract reasoning. This obvious fact 
suffices to prove that the history of the philosophical doctrines cannot be deduced 
a priori (p. 6). 


Nor can Brentano’s theory be easily reconciled with the fact that the 
Middle Ages “have completed at least twice the whole course of their 
evolution.” Brentano’s doctrine seems, therefore, to conceal some funda- 
mental mistake concerning the nature of truth. Unphilosophical explanations 
of periods of philosophy cannot account for the content itself of philosophical 
positions. Different philosophical attitudes exist because of necessary re- 
lations between philosophical principles and philosophical consequences. These 
relations are bound to recur whenever philosophers think to the end of their 
principles. The doctrine of the four phases has, therefore, only this nucleus 
of truth: there is but one way for philosophy to last, which is for it to be 
true. Failures of philosophies are not the failure of philosophy. 

Dr. Gerald B. Phelan, in “Verum Sequitur Esse Rerum,” after indicating 


that truth is a relation, though not relative, asks the question, what is this 


relation—in other words, what is truth? The classical and accepted defini- 
tion of truth, veritas est adaequatio rei et intellectus (undiscoverable in the 
works of its supposed author, Isaac Israeli), is analyzed by Dr. Phelan into 
the meaning: the essence which has intentional existence in thought has 
physical (actual or possible) existence in reality. 

The test of the truth of the judgment, this paper is blue, is had by throw- 
ing that judgment into experience and by seeing if the testimony of sensation 
corroborates it; the truth of such a judgment as angels are mortal is tested 
by the evidence of first principles of knowledge (pp. 13, 14). The funda- 
mental question is, how does what is in physical existence become existent 
in intentional existence? In short, how does a thing become an object? The 
answer is: the object is analogically the same as the thing. For essence 
may exist in various modes of existence: in itself, in the Divine mind, in 
our knowledge. Absolutely identical as essence in all these ways of existing, 
essence differs only in the mode of existence which it exercises. Thus, 
essence is in different ways, but it is proportionately the same in each. Once 
essence is existing in the mind, comparison, whence comes the judgment, is 
made between the act of existence which things have in the mind and the act 
of existence which they have in nature. 

Truth, therefore, is not an identity in the mode of existence but an identity 
in the analogical act of being. ‘Things of creation are rescued from their 
inanimate existence and made to live in our minds. 
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Guy d’Orchelles’ Summa de Officiis Ecclesiae, edited by V. L. Kennedy, 
C.S.B., will inform liturgists not only about the liturgy of the early thir- 
teenth century but also about the comments which a Magister of Paris 
would make thereon. T. J. Muckle, C.S.B., gives an example, from the 
De Officiis Ministrorum of Saint Ambrose, of the process of the Christian- 
ization of the Latin language. 

T. P. McLaughlin, C.S.B., sets forth, in ‘““The Teaching of the Canon- 
ists on Usury,” the doctrine of the canonists on the opposition between Canon 
and Civil Law, the nature of usury, cases where something may be received 
above the capital. Alexander Joseph Denomy, C.S.B., edits critically the 
Old French version of the Legend of Saint Barbara from the single manu- 
script, 10295—304 of the Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, in Brussels. 
Three shorter poems in Old French upon the same subject, found in the 
Books of Hours or Prymers of the fifteenth century, are also edited by the 
same author. Nicholas of Autrecourt’s Exigit ordo Executionis is edited, 
by Father O’Donnell, from the only known manuscript of the treatise, namely 
that of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Added as an appendix is the 
Quaestio de Qua Respondet Magister Nicholaus de Ultricuria. 

Marquette University. GERARD SMITH. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE’s PHILOSOPHY OF BEAUTY. By Emmanuel Chapman, 

Ph.D. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xiii, 113. $3.50. 

After a preliminary chapter on the Experience of the Beautiful, in which 
a first clue to that experience is found in a disinterested contemplative delight 
based on agreement and harmony between the mind and the object, the 
objective constituents of the beautiful thing are analyzed. ‘The beginning 
of our movement is from the world of objects, where, for example, the 
study of a hymn will reveal the presence of rhythm which signifies number. 
Indeed all things will reveal this number or measure. The different types 
of number in object and in human nature are summarized, superiority being 
given to the “judicial numbers” of the intellect. But a search for the source 
of eternal, unchanging number forces us beyond man and number to God, 
Who is the fountain of the noetic and the physical illumination of each of 
these. Precisely the same dialectical march is accomplished in the case 
of those consequences of number that, along with it, are the essential con- 
stituents of the esthetic object: form; unity with its derivatives, likeness, 
harmony, proportion, symmetry, equality; and order. All this leads, in 
a third chapter, to a final definition of the Nature of Beauty,’ involving 
not only these constituents but the splendor of them as well. There must 
be a synthesis of expression and illumination. A further chapter on the 
Judgment of Beauty elucidates more fully the nature of noetic illumination. 
Chapter V shows an interesting correspondence with the Scholastic view 
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of the infallibility of art; and defines the latter as the virtue which is the 
result of the intersection of the double illumination of the mind in the orders 
of knowing and of action. The light of art is intensified by the good life. 

Both the merits and defects of Dr. Chapman’s work flow mainly from 
compactness. Within the space of ninety pages is concentrated a thoroughly 
competent account of the subject, while the notes are ample testimony to the 
textual breadth of the study. The substantiality and clarity of the opening 
chapters are particularly notable; but compression makes it difficult to decide 
whether the Saint is being paraphrased or the author is himself constructing 
a summary or interpretation. "Two important items, at least, might have 
been elaborated, or their difficulties definitely acknowledged: the precise 
processes involved in noetic illumination and the meaning of number for 
Augustine. The fifth chapter is rather curt and obscure, in its treatment 
of the fusion of expression and illumination. The discussion of modern 
painting shows Dr. Chapman at his analytical best; but it seems appended to 
his study in a rather artificial way. It is to be regretted that the only chapter 
in which a philosophic treatise contacts the reality of art should raise the 
suspicion that the reorientation of modern painting may be no more due 
to Augustine’s than to any of a half-dozen other theories of art. 

Dr. Chapman’s book is a contribution not only to a particular science 
but to the essential understanding of Augustine as well. The summary 
of his esthetic principles reveals the fundamentally empirical origins of his 
thought, and should help to correct the distorted psychological orientation 
popularly attributed to him. The author might have noted that the same 
happy favor is yet to be paid to Plato, the pre-Christian Augustine. ‘The 
fact that the “departments” of metaphysics, psychology, cosmology and ethics 
are called upon in nearly every page to give an adequate account of beauty 
will be at least an implicit answer to those who have always suspected the 
systematic and integrating qualities of Augustine. By the same token, we 
have in him an art theory that should, in its breadth of phase, be a healthy 
antidote to all those views that are so incomplete because of their mania for 
the psychological, or the objective, or the merely theological, or the ethical 
(or the lack of it). 

In its systematizing achievement, Dr. Chapman’s work performs a service 
similar to Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism, though it lacks the readability 
and general vitality of the latter. But the two books differ in one very im- 
portant respect. One cannot avoid the impression that, in the case of the 
Scholastics, the references to art and beauty are incidental and that Mari- 
tain’s task has been created by the almost accidental nature of the topic; 
the difficulties in the case of Augustine spring from the ubiquitous impor- 


tance of beauty—and sensible beauty at that—in his philosophy. 
Fordham University. WituraM F, Lyncu. 
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HISTORY 


THE Pros_emM oF HistoricAL KNowLepGE. By Maurice Mandelbaum. 

New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation. Pp. 340. $3.50. 

The decade of the nineteen-thirties, during which American minds were 
brought by hard reality to reflect upon many political, cultural and philo- 
sophical subjects that previously had been almost ignored, saw the arrival 
of the currents of historical relativism and skepticism, let loose a generation 
earlier in Europe. Their coming raised a memorable storm in the American 
Historical Association, when Theodore Clarke Smith defended “‘the noble 
dream” (the quest for objective historical truth) of the founders of the asso- 
ciation, against a treason arising amongst men who had turned away from 
impartial objectivity and attacked the very possibility of ascertaining the 
truth about the past. Charles A. Beard was prominent in the controversy, 
and he posed the central question in this way: 


Is it possible for men to divest themselves of all race, sex, class, political, social 
and regional predilections, and tell the truth as it actually was? Can Mr. Smith’s 
noble dream, his splendid hope, be realized in fact? That is the fundamental issue 


at stake. 


To resolve it is the purpose of Mr. Maurice Mandelbaum’s book, which 
is subtitled “an answer to relativism,” and described in the preface as “an 
attempt to overcome the widely current skepticism with which historical 
knowledge is regarded.” We have here the first large survey of the problem 
to appear in the English language. It contains, in the first part, an 
analysis of the thought of leading historical relativists, Benedetto Croce, 
Wilhelm Dilthey, Karl Mannheim, and of such counter-relativists as Georg 
Simmel, Heinrich Rickert, Max Scheler and Ernst Troeltsch. The second 
part constitutes what Mr. Mandelbaum believes to be the valid case for 
historical objectivity. 

Now what precisely is this relativism which undermines all certitude that 
we can know the past as it actually was? It is the view that 





Whatever truth a historical work contains is relative to the conditioning processes 
under which it arose and can only be understood with reference to those processes. 
... Every historical work ... is limited by psychological and sociological condi- 
tions. .. . The truth of the work, its meaning and validity, can only be grasped by 
referring its contents to these conditions. . . . The fountain-head of relativism is to 
be found in interpretations placed upon the indisputable fact that the historian selects 
and synthesizes his material. ... Far from holding up a perfect mirror to events, 
it is claimed that the historian’s account, of necessity, distorts what he seeks to have 
it reflect. 


In its most extreme form, this relativism attacks the possibility of all know]- 
edge, scientific as well as historical. But the historical relativist does not 
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go this far; rather he emphasizes the difference between scientific and _his- 
torical investigation, marking the inability of the historian to observe his 
object save through fragmentary and inadequate documents, and concluding 
that whereas the scientist can repeat and verify his investigation, the historian 
can never do better than impose a “value-charged”’ judgment upon his ma- 
terials. 


Every occurrence described by the historian is demonstrably richer in content than 
is his account. ... The description reflects the historian’s personal interests and 
bias as clearly as it reflects the mere facts on which he bases it. . . . Every historical 
account reveals its object as possessing a structure, a continuity, a pattern, which, 
according to the relativist, the original occurrence did not in itself possess. . . . His- 
torical events are in themselves discontinuous and structureless. 


Or, on other metaphysical grounds, it may be argued that there is a deep, 
hidden interconnected structure that the human mind, by its very nature, 
cannot hope to reach. Still another relativist argument (and a subtle one) 
is that the past is somehow plastic, being ever formed anew by the future: 
“Every historical object changes in its description: every historian alters 
what he seeks to find. . . . the historical object changes as often as it is 
recalled.” ‘That is to say, the past is never really dead and gone, but remains 
alive and present, at least potentially. For example, Julius Caesar, who 
is indubitably dead, in a strict and narrow sense of the word, was present 
and at work, as a historical force, in the March on Rome of 1922. Events 
remain operative, and therefore forever defiant of any definitive account. 

Now the answer to this is not a general denial and counter-affirmation of 
the assumptions on which positivists and rationalists have written “scientific” 
and “objective” history. Much of the relativist case is perfectly sound; for 
the historical process is not something structured over against the observing 
historian. He is part of it and can never transcend it; and when he investi- 
gates and verifies this and that part of it, he is contemplating a spiritual 
activity which he can only know because he is subjectively one with that 
which has acted. Such knowledge is remembered and verified experience. 
Hence the necessity that history be always re-investigated and re-written; 
not that the past really changes, for what is done assuredly is done, but 
that each generation may attempt to solve the problem of comprehending its 
own formation. 

It is a delusion of positivist historiography that historical knowledge exists 
anywhere but in the human mind. It does not at all exist in books locked 
away in libraries. Were an historian to explore some past event, write a 
faithful and accurate account of this, place his book on a shelf and die with 
it unread, what he learned by his investigation has ceased to be knowledge, 
and will not again become knowledge until some one reads it; for knowledge 
is that which is known. Only when someone opens this book and thinks 
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again the thoughts of him who wrote it, making this document, as Croce 
has said, “vibrate in his soul,” can we say that here is historical knowledge. 

Can I see Rome as Caesar saw it, can I look out through his eyes? The 
extreme relativist says that I cannot, that I can only see the document that 
Caesar wrote (which tells me only of him), and that I can say nothing of 
him and his Rome that is not to be explained by the fact that I am a 
twentieth-century American, a bourgeois, a Catholic and a university pro- 
fessor. Mr. Mandelbaum joins his relativist opponents in making this de- 
nial, although apparently without realizing that this must plunge him also 
into the relativist pit. For I can see as Caesar saw only if I can enter into 
him; and I can enter into him only if we share a common nature, only 
if we have a joint identity in that human spirit which is the subject of the 
historical processes. If this be so, historical knowledge and understanding, as 
remembered experience, is metaphysically possible, although the mental activ- 
ity required for attaining to this implies a high degreee of intuitive insight, 
sympathy and knowledge of human nature. 

But Mr. Mandelbaum rejects the organic conception of mankind and 
cannot take up this position against the relativists. Hence he abandons the 
whole defense at this point and falls back on the solid ground of maintaining 
that reason working analytically upon evidence can come to certitude within 
limited areas of investigation; which is easy enough if one lays aside, as Mr. 
Mandelbaum does lay aside, all epistemological questions. 

Mr. Mandelbaum’s book shows much acute thought. The last chapter on 
the philosophy of history is an excellent demolition of that fantasy. And the 
reflections on the essential identity of historical fact-finding and historical 
synthesis, and on the right procedure for verifying historical knowledge, are 


of exceptional value. 
Fordham University. Ross HoFFMAN. 





THE History oF History. Vol. I. Revised Edition of “An Introduction 
to the History of History.” By James T. Shotwell. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. Pp. xii, 407. $3.75. 

This revision of a text which has held the field exclusively in most Ameri- 
can colleges and universities for close to twenty years differs from its prede- 
cessor principally in bringing bibliographies up to date. “The fundamental 
attitude is the same; so also is the general arrangement of the material. 

Science is still the obsession of the writer. “A historian must tell the 
whole truth. That is more praiseworthy, from the point of view of science, 
than an absorbing tale.” With such a position no one can reasonably quarrel. 
However, other implications of the term “science” are less free from ambig- 
uity. Thus science “imposes an attitude, an outlook on the historian”; for 
once he has had 
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a vision of the process [of nature as revealed by the natural sciences], he can never 
face the old tasks in the same way. It transforms his perspective, gives him different 
sets of values, and reconstructs that synthesis of life and the world in which he 
fits the work of his own research (p. 6, italics ours). 


But if a historian “fits the work of his own research” in accordance with a 
“definte set of values,” how are we to escape the injection of a philosophy 
about which Prof. Shotwell has such strong things to say further on? “If 
he injects his own theories into the operation, he merely falsifies what he 
has already got.” Naturally enough then the question arises: What, for 
Dr. Shotwell, is the interpretation of history? On the answer to this ques- 
tion hinges the appraisal of the whole book. First of all it 


dispenses with the investigation of final causes. . . . Theologians and metaphysicians 
are the only ones who attempt to deal with causes as with final ends. Certainly 
historians cannot follow them in such speculations (p. 15) .. . the search for historic 
causes being merely the search of other things of the same kind—natural phenomena 
of some sort—which lie in direct and apparently inevitable connection (p. 16). 


Yet speaking of Evolution, Dr. Shotwell says: “It has given us the vision 
of those shaggy simian brutes of the Tertiary forests and caves which were 
destined to produce humanity” (p. 11-12). Does not the word “destined” 
imply some sort of finality? Is there not here a surreptitious metaphysic 


which Dr. Shotwell’s historian should spurn? 

The impact of Dr. Shotwell’s principles is particularly heavy on the Sacred 
Scriptures and Christian historiography. The Greeks seem to him far less 
censurable in the eyes of “science,” for they were the first to release men 
from the “immemorial social pressure compelling men to believe.” The 
appraisal of Jewish historiography is still based on the work of Julius Brewer, 
The Literature of the Old Testament in its Historical Development. Al- 
though the following is stated in a footnote: 


The analysis of the text which is given here was based upon a survey of biblical 
criticism as it stood at the time these chapters were written. While it is believed 
(italics ours) that recent discoveries have not shaken the conclusions here stated, it 
may be said that, in general, they have tended to give support to the more con- 
servative historical outlook as over against conclusions drawn solely from internal 


evidence, 
yet the Bible, Prof. Shotwell confidently asserts, in the text, 


is filled with much that the historian rejects. . . . Modern criticism has robbed it of 
its unique distinction as a special revelation of Jehovah, denied the historicity of its 
account of the Creation and destroyed the claim of the legends of the patriarchs to 
be regarded as authentic; the great name of Moses disappears as the author of the 
Pentateuch, and that of David from the book of Psalms; the story of Joseph becomes 
a romance, the Decalogue a statement of late prophetic ideals . . . (p. 107). 
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In judging the Greeks, sympathy makes for less debatable treatment. 
However, in the spirit of the economic school of historians, even Thucydides 
is reckoned to have fallen short of the ideal, more or less seriously; since 
like most of the Ancients he neglected to consider the all-important economic 
factors. The successors of Thucydides are more severely taken to task (justly 
so, in the opinion of this reviewer) for the stress on rhetoric, the striving for 
effect to the detriment of fact. ‘We find it hard to be patient with mere 
words when we have so rich a world of real experience to draw upon, and 
few who study the evolution of history can repress condemnation of the 
pupils of Isocrates” (p. 218). However, Greece has given us rigorous 
scientific treatment of history in the work of Polybius, a work painfully 
divorced from all rhetoric. His impartiality, a match for Thucydides, marks 
the greatest victory of historical writing in Antiquity. “Though he came 
(thinks Prof. Shotwell) perilously close to philosophizing, Polybius “never 
really got the upper hand of the facts. He does not even achieve a systematic 
conception of cause and effect, so necessary to the brilliant distortions of 
philosophers.” Polybius’ remarks on the short-comings of his predecessors 
“when they fail to come up to his standards . . . rise to the dignity of a 
treatise upon history, the first and the noblest statement of scientific ideals 
for the historian until the days of Ranke” (p. 239). Thus do the asides of 
Polybius surpass the story itself. ‘Yet there are some to whom even the rise 
of the Roman Empire is of less significance than the rise of the scientific 
method” (pp. 239-241). 

The implications of anti-metaphysical, anti-theological bias are more fully 
revealed in the treatment of Christian historiography. Thus in the discus- 
sion of the New Era on p. 327, n. 6, some shortcomings of Christianity from 
the point of view of history are thus set forth: 


It is significant to see how the conception of the essential unhistoricity of God, as a 
Being beyond the reach of change has been growingly modified in modern times. 
The increase in the number of mystics who have revised their theology in terms of 
modern science and philosophy (especially Bergsonian) is, from the standpoint of 
the history of pure thought, the most decisive triumph of the historical spirit. The 
Deity himself becomes historical; eternity disappears; all is time—and change. 


In the following may one not detect a Voltairean sneer? 


Revelation . . . with the same calm authority with which it dictates the conduct 
of the present . .. will falsify the past—falsify, that is, in the eyes of science. In 
its own eyes it is lord of circumstance and master of phenomena, and the records 
of the centuries must come to its standards, not it to theirs... . The sterf require- 
ments of monotheistic theology placed a veritable barrier against investigation (p. 333). 


Yet there is a gracious reference to Eusebius of Caesarea as “a bishop high 
at court, a historian worthy not only of the great deeds of the saints and 
martyrs but of the new imperial position of the Church” (p. 352). 
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As noted above, the bibliography has been recast. However some lacunae 
make themselves felt especially in the “conservative” Christian names, as 
for instance that of Jules Lebreton and some of his associates. Not all the 
corrigenda have been listed among the errata. Read “Aquila of Pontus” for 
“Ponticus,” “Theodotion” for ‘““Theodotian,” “Ebionite” for “Ebonite.” 

Fordham University. JosepH F. M. Marique. 


THE MeEptIeEvat Lisrary. By James Westfall Thompson. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press. Pp. viii, 682. $5.00. 

The character of Dr. Thompson’s excursion into library history is some- 
what difficult to define. In the first place, it deals with culture, in general, 
and with Christian culture, in particular. Secondly, it is a work of collabora- 
tion. The chapters on Byzantine, Jewish, Muslim and later German libraries 
are by S. K. Padover. Former students, Ramona Bressie, Isabella Stone, 
Geneva Drinkwater, Claude H. Christensen and Dorothy Robathan have 
contributed, respectively, the accounts of Anglo-Saxon, Greek monastic, later 
French, Scandinavian and Italian Renaissance libraries. ‘There is a chapter 
on the Scriptorium by Florence Edler de Roover. A footnote to the account 
of Lupus of Ferriéres indicates that ‘‘a former student, Mr. Palmer Throop, 
presented this matter in a seminar report” (p. 94). In the third place, the 
frequency of footnotes (on a rough count, 2,257) and the sweeping and 
decisive character of many of Dr. Thompson’s verdicts may create an im- 
pression of mature scholarship and critical acumen, even in the field of 
medieval Christian culture. 

Some reservations are here to be suggested in regard to certain aspects 
of the author’s information and judgment. 

The account of the Early Church Libraries perhaps hardly represents Dr. 
Thompson at his best. To find, in a single sentence, that Tertullian died 
“ca. 200” and that Cyprian “seems to have known little of books outside the 
Bible” (p. 21) is, to say the least, somewhat disconcerting. The date may 
be a lapsus calami. But is it possible that Dr. Thompson, glancing through 
the apparatus criticus of the CSEL edition of Cyprian and finding only the 
innumerable references to Scripture, has not taken the trouble to catch a 
single one of the cadenced clausulae or the classical allusions which abound? 
An hour spent in reading Baluze’s notes in the PL edition will convince Dr. 
Thompson of his egregious and incredible blunder. More disconcerting than 
plain ignorance are Dr. Thompson’s gratuitous innuendoes. Thus, to take 
a random illustration, because St. Clement of Alexandria 
quotes from 348 authors ... and displays a deep and sincere love for the ancient 


classical literature . . . perhaps this noble characteristic was to blame for the failure 
of his own writings to attain a wide circulation among churchmen (p. 16). 
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At times it is difficult to reconcile Dr. Thompson with himself. Thus on 
one page, Christianity is roundly represented as developing 


a positive hostility to the older pagan literature. . . . Inevitably, its first adherents 


were fanatics, in their rejection of pagan or, for that matter, of any literature... 
(while) many noble spirits . . . were forced to stand aside, a wistful, impotent and 
dwindling minority to watch the world degrade itself in religious obscurantism (p. 10). 


Yet five pages later one reads, of three very different types of early Chris- 
tians, that “Irenaeus of Lyons, Tertullian of Carthage and Hippolytus of 
Rome manifest an encyclopedic knowledge of gnostic and pagan writings.” 

The chapters on Monastic Libraries and the Carolingian Renaissance are 
not wholly without sympathy for the “monkish” scribes. If (in spite of the 
scribite, scriptores, ut discant posteriores, cited on p. 589) “it was the occupa- 
tion of writing, and not what was written that was valued” (p. 30), never- 
theless the “Cassidorean ideal” is admitted to have “attached value to both 
Christian and secular Learning” (p. 55); and “Christian humanism and 
classical humanism went hand in hand in the Carolingian renaissance” (p. 57). 
There is even a note of genuine admiration for Lupus of Ferriéres, who 
“continued throughout all his life to hunt zealously for new manuscripts, to 
collate, to write, to teach, to study and to answer learnedly his friends’ 
queries” (p. 94). 

Needless to say, a good deal of what Dr. Thompson has to say on the 
“Carolingian Renaissance” is taken, with frequent enough acknowledgement, 
out of Manitius; yet Manitius is not to be blamed for such extraordinary 
statements as this that Paschasius Radbertus “shows an exceedingly rare 
knowledge in his translations (sic) of Irenaeus and Tertullian’s De 
Pudicitia.” One will look in vain among the works of Radbertus for any 
translation of a work in Greek; and, in any case, considering that both 
Radbertus and Tertullian wrote in Latin, it is a little difficult to conceive 
what “exceedingly rare knowledge” was required to translate from the 
language of the one into that of the other. Such blunders reveal Dr. Thomp- 
son at his worst. What Manitius wrote was “Sehr seltene Kenntnisse sind 
bie ihm die Irenausiibersetzung und Tertullian de pudicitia” (Gesch. d. lat. 
Lit. des Mittelalters, 1, 407) ; which means, of course, something very differ- 
ent indeed from what Dr. Thompson has imagined it to mean. Hardly less 
amusing is the implication in the observation that Anastasius “was surnamed 
bibliothecarius for his erudition” (p. 92). As though the hard-working official 
Secretary of Pope Nicholas had been merely nicknamed a “walking ency- 
clopedia’’! 

Part II deals with The High Middle Ages. ‘The first impression is here 
unfortunate. Exactly in the manner of Sir J. E. Sandys, who heads the 
various books of his History of Classical Scholarship with appropriate Greek 
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and Latin tags, so Dr. Thompson leads off with Gerbert’s In otio, in negotio 
. and Geoffrey de Ste. Barbe’s Claustrum sine armario ... and the three 
memorable hexameters of Bernard of Chartres: 


mens humilis, studium quaerendi, vita quieta, 
scrutinium tacitum, paupertas, terra aliena, 
haec reserare solent multis obscura legendo. 


But what reader could fail to notice the curious coincidence that the identical 
bits of Gerbert and Geoffrey had already been used by Sandys (vol. I, p. 441), 
along with the Semper aut discere ... of Bede and the Mihi satis .. . of 
Servatus Lupus; both of which, by a further coincidence, have been used by 
Thompson at the beginning of Part I (p. 1)? What is not less amazing 
and is certainly more amusing, the three hexameters of Bernard appear, not in 
verse, as I have quoted them, but as two long lines of prose! Part II is 
further marred by a great many clichés and contradictions which will be 
sufficiently apparent to the majority of moderately informed readers. 

Part III, which deals with the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, reveals 
Dr. Thompson both at his best and his worst. There are few students of 
this period who will not be grateful to Dr. Thompson for this garnering 
of detailed information dealing with the continued and even growing interest 


in libraries and learning, both in monasteries and elsewhere, up to the very 
years of the havoc wrought by the reforming zeal of Henry’s and Edward’s 


commissioners. 


These commissioners visited the libraries; destroyed all books ornamented with 
illustrations or rubricated initials, as being, presumably, popish; and left the rest 
exposed to injury and robbery (p. 392). 


Even here, however, Dr. Thompson does not quite emancipate himself from 
what will seem to some readers plain sectarianism. 


In the end the monasteries—and their libraries—were doomed to spoliation and 
dissolution, for their sin against the light of the time. The retribution was deserved, 
however much one may regret the ruthless and senseless way in which it was 


enforced (p. 371). 


With all possible gratitude both to Dr. Thompson and his collaborators 
for this convenient collection of facts, dates, quotations and references, onc 
could have wished for a work, coming from the University of Chicago, more 
free from the sort of blemishes (and there are many, many more) that have 
been noted above. One cannot help but recall the observation of good Abbot 
Herbert of Ramsey (cited on page 303) that “mere acquaintance with the 
names of books is not knowledge of books; and talking about books and 


being taught by books are different things.” 
Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 
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FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF THE Papacy WITH ENGLAND TO 1327. Studies 
in Anglo-Papal Relations during the Middle Ages. Vol. I. By William 
E. Lunt. Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy of America. Pp. 759. 
$6.00. 

Professor Lunt’s work is the summation of many articles and monographs 
and, in this field, is the most complete and erudite work to date. Use has 
been made of governmental and learned-society publications, unpublished 
diocesan registers and other manuscripts. The result is a well-balanced, 
well-organized and thoroughly basic piece of research. 

Eleven chapters deal with various aspects of Papal finance, such as Peter’s 
Pence, subsidies, crusading levies, etc. Chapter twelve deals with “Col- 
lectors, Depositaries and Bankers.” Each tax is traced chronologically from 
its earliest mention up to 1327. Not including Peter’s Pence, the census 
of exempt and protected monasteries, and royal tribute offered under John 
and demanded intermittently under Henry III and Edward I, there is traced 
the history of sixty levies: twenty-six procurations, ten subsidies, one com- 
pulsory alms, twenty mandatory levies, one commutation of knights’ service 
paid by the higher clergy, and two three-year levies of annates. 

Innocent III laid the foundation of a planned, well-organized machinery 
of Papal taxation. Honorius III continued and improved the system with 
collectors, centers for payment and methods for transportation of monies 
collected. Innocent’s levy, just prior to his death, was made the basis for 
Honorius’ levy in 1226. In 1254, the levy of the mandatory biennial tenth 
set on foot the organized but incomplete valuation entrusted to the Bishops 
of Norwich and Chichester and to the Abbot of Westminster. Through 
them local boards of assessors were set up. ‘The findings of the new valua- 
tion put England’s ecclesiastical income in the neighborhood of £102,000. 
The Valuation of Norwich remained the verus valor until 1291, when 
Nicholas IV ordered a new valor. 

This new valor of 1291 was inaccurate in many respects. A perusal of 
its content leaves much confusion regarding the basic temporalities and 
spiritualities. During the reign of Edward I, the Crown, rather than Rome, 
profited from the taxation. The curious transaction between Edward I and 
Boniface VIII is indicated from the later auditing of the accounts of various 
sub-collectors in 1305 regarding the tenth imposed on the clergy of England 
for three years by the king, with Papal consent. Boniface had granted half 
the tenth to Edward and reserved the other half, conditionally, for himself. 
Were he to die, or to make peace in Sicily, the king could claim the residue 
of what was uncollected, as of his death or the making of peace (Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, 1303-07, p. 309). 

A noticeable omission in Dr. Lunt’s book is a treatment of the functions 
of deputy-collectors. A study of the auditing of their accounts and the regis- 
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tering of complaints in the various Rolls leaves the impression that they not 
only bore the brunt of abuse from the local clergy but also that many monastic 
establishments were impoverished as a result. As proof of this, the Abbot of 
Margam ceased to be deputy-collector for Llandaff diocese after 1309, and 
his place was taken by Tintern abbey. By the time of Richard II, Tintern 
was in difficulties, and not only its abbot but many others were either ex- 
communicated or threatened with excommunication (Calendar of Close 
Rolls, Richard II: 1389-1392, p. 507; 1392-1396, p. 402; Henry IV: 1399- 
1402, p. 312. Ancient Petitions, 7124, 7127, 7136, P.R.O.). Of course 
Welsh Marcher and Lancastrian politics contributed to the confusion, a con- 
fusion that is attested by the writ issued June 6, 1386 to the 


Marcher Lords in Llandaff to take with them sufficient powers of the Marches and 
to take all and singular abbots, priors and churchmen mentioned who were within 
their power, to commit them to prison, there to remain, until they payed four moities 
of tenths granted to Richard in the years 7 and 8 of his reign. 


Tintern luckily secured a writ of supersedeas “in respect of distress.” In the 
diocese of St. Asaph, Basingwerk relinguished its deputy-collectorship to the 
abbey of Aberconway in 1295, but an entry of March 1, 1306 reads “ac- 
quittance of the abbot and convent of Valle Crucis, diocese of St. Asaph, 


£28-5-10, the proportion of the abbot of Aberconway, late sub-collector” 
(Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1301-1307, p. 451). Valle Crucis had become the 
official sub-collector. ‘This is understandable in view of the financial position 
of Aberconway as a result of the late Welsh War of Edward I. 

Regarding ‘“‘redemption of vows,” Professor Lunt says that Innocent III 
“does not appear to be actuated primarily by financial motives. He prescribes 
as fundamental considerations in granting dispensations the salvation of the 
soul . . .” (p. 427). It is regrettable that the author does not apply the 
“fundamental consideration” in his treatment of “pecuniary penances” (pp. 
525-526) and of “indulgences” (pp. 530-531). 


Fordham University. J. F. O’Suttivan. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLISH Lire, 1224-1348. By Victor 
G. Green, O.M.Cap. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
Pp. vii, 164. Paper $1.50, cloth $2.00. 

The tone and content of this book is summed up in the introductory 
remark that it “is not a social study in the strict sense but rather an attempt 
to re-create a picture, imperfect though it be, of the medieval Franciscan 
against the background of medieval life.” It deals with the advent and 
spread of the Franciscans in England, their relations with the populace, 
nobility, king, clergy and monks, and with such topics as are comprehended 
under the title of the last chapter: “All Things to All Men.” 
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The work is well organized, and one of its striking features is the balance 

maintained between research and interpretation. The author further brings 
to his subject a mind prepared to see both sides of the picture. Thus, speak- 
ing of the first Franciscans, he can say “the sincerity and heroic life of the 
first Franciscans called forth the admiration of men” (p. 25) ; but he further 
remarks: ‘‘When this internal flame began to burn low and men began 
to notice a discrepancy between the doctrine they preached and the lives 
they led, their charm and influence diminished too” (p. 15). So, too, after 
much that is notable in the account of the Franciscan ideal, Fr. Green can 
add: “The lives of those professing devotion to this ideal have not always 
been beyond reproach: but the ideal itself has never ceased to attract” (p. 
148). 
The value of the work is that it presents an excellent summation of a 
great deal of literature, primary and secondary, dealing with the Franciscans 
in England. If a criticism must be offered, it would be that the work suffers 
from over condensation. Perhaps, too, the title of the last chapter, “All 
things to all men,” is hardly justified in view of the fact that the content is 
limited to Franciscan attitudes on education, Papal and crusade revenue 
collectors, and efforts to maintain peace. All in all, however, Father Green 
must be said to have given us a very remarkable study. 

Fordham University. J. F. O’Suttivan. 


Das BistuM BASEL zuUR ZEIT JOHANNS XXII., BENeEpIKTs XII. UND 
KiemMENsS VI. (1316-1352). Von Johann Baptist Villiger. [Analecta 


Gregoriana cura Pontificiae Universitatis Gregorianae edita. Vol. XV, 
Series Fac. Historiae Ecclesiasticae, Sectio B (N. 3) ] Roma: Apud Aedes 
Universitatis Gregorianae. Pp. xxviii, 370. 30 lire. 

This distinguished work is a study of the vicissitudes of the bishopric of 
Basel during the first half of the fourteenth century. It is important not 
only for the description of what transpired there, but also for a vivid illus- 
tration of the policies and activities of the Papacy resident at Avignon. 
Fortunately, what might have been merely a study in local history has been 
set against a wider European background, giving significance to the abund- 
ance of fact encountered on every page. Most of this minute detail is here 
presented for the first time, and reflects again how much is to be learned 
as the rich treasures of the Vatican archives are further explored. 

The first of two lengthy chapters deals with the occupants of the see of 
Basel and the character of their administrations. Gerhard von Wippingen 
was bishop there from 1309 to 1325; and one reads with some sympathy the 
story of his trials and tribulations in a city in which he never felt at home. 
His days there were those of rapid change, but of change which he never 
quite understood and even often failed to recognize. Before his election 
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he had spent some time at the English court. His experience there remained 
always a vivid, happy memory and left him with nostalgic yearnings to return 
to the English scene at some happy time. Yet his years in Basel were tran- 
quil ones when compared with those his successors were to face. At his 
death a violent dispute arose between the various parties interested in the 
choice of a new bishop. A prolonged strife characterized by excommunica- 
tion and interdict ensued, and comparative peace returned in 1328 only after 
Hartung Miinch relinquished his claims in favor of Jean de Chalons. In 
1335 John Senn von Miinsingen was called from Mainz by the cathedral 
chapter at Basel to become its bishop. He had the ardent support of his 
uncle, head of the neighboring see at Strasbourg, and through tact, patience 
and understanding in person won the support of both Pope and cardinals. 
To support his candidacy, even the burgomaster of Basel undertook the weari- 
some journey to the papal court. In 1336 John took up his episcopal duties 
and inaugurated an administration that was to last for some thirty years. 
Problems of reorganization and the rectification of abuses demanded immedi- 
ate attention, and in settling these, and others that were to arise, he displayed 
high qualities as an administrator. He may well be called “one of the greatest 
men to sit on the episcopal throne of Basel during the fourteenth century.” 

Following the discussion of the bishops and their careers, there is a sys- 
tematic examination of the administrative officials of the diocese, their rights, 
privileges and duties. The officialis, the vicar-general, the suffragan bishop, 
the arch-deacon and the cathedral chapter are all described in turn. A second 
chapter, over two hundred pages in length, provides an exhaustive analysis 
of the relations between the bishopric and the Papacy at Avignon. It is of 
interest to note how strong the control of the Papacy was over Basel, one 
of the first German sees to show an unbroken list of papal provisions for 
the years 1275-1365. A third chapter, The Place of the Bishopric of Basel 
in the Struggle between the Curia and Louis of Bavaria, is announced, but 
not here published. This is an important and necessary part of the story 
and it is hoped that Dr. Villiger may soon round out with this addition 
what he has so expertly presented in the volume under review. 

Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Raymond Corrigan, 
S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xviii, 326. $3.00. 
The nineteenth century was undoubtedly the offspring, in the main, of the 

eighteenth, seventeenth and sixteenth. Its predominant traits were, in com- 

bination, those of its three immediate chronological predecessors: indi- 
vidualism, secularism and rationalism. The net product of this combination 
was a newer, more crass materialism. In spite of this, however, the nineteenth 
century could not escape entirely the heritage of an earlier period, a heritage 
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borne largely by the Catholic Church, and characterized primarily by a spirit 
of faith in God and by a respect for his laws, both revealed and natural. It 
is Father Corrigan’s objective, in the volume under review, to indicate the role 
of this earlier heritage and of the Church, its carrier, in the century of which 
our own is the immediate descendant. In brilliant style, this objective is 
achieved. 

The plan of organization followed by the author is a happy combination 
of the topical or functional approach, on the one hand, and the chronological, 
on the other. In the first three chapters, the reader is introduced (and it is 
a highly significant introduction) to the nineteenth century. The basically 
bourgeois character of the times, with its emphasis on material advance, and 
its contempt and indifference for things spiritual, is laid bare in broad and 
sweeping strokes. “Capitalism, liberalism, nationalism, secularism” were 
lcudly and confidently blazing the trail for this “wonderful century.” So 
sure of themselves were the prophets of progress that they willingly dispensed 
with God. But there were still some who stood out for the value and 
significance for human affairs of the older heritage. To these, the leading 
Catholic personalities of the century, the “saints and near-saints,” we are next 
introduced. Naturally, the nine Popes who occupied the see of Peter during 
the century are the first to be brought to our attention. But the Church in 
the nineteenth century witnessed also the growth of an invigorated, aggressive 
hierarchy and lower clergy, and of a real élite, intellectual and moral, among 
the laity. In each of these categories of the faithful, and in all fields of 
ecclesiastical activity—theological, philosophical, historical, political, socio- 
logical, missionary and simply religious and spiritual—enough outstanding 
figures are presented to demonstrate the vitality of the Church in a century 
which was fundamentally hostile, both to its organization and to its function. 

The author next turns his attention to the Church as a whole. On all sides, 
the outlook for Catholicism in the first quarter of the century was almost 
uniformly black. Governments were becoming accustomed to the “modern” 
conception of the Church, as a mere subordinate corporation within the 
sovereign body politic. Even within her own ranks, the Church was experi- 
encing the effects of “modernism” in all its ramifications: Catholics themselves 
were advocating changes, in outlook, in doctrine and in organization, to keep 
pace with the times. 

But by the middle of the century, a new awakening had taken place. New 
and vital leaders appeared, whenever and wherever needed—in the Papacy, 
among the clergy, among the laity, in all the States of Europe, even in 
America. However, the problems confronting the Church after 1850 were, 
if anything, more serious than before. The Kulturkampf in the new Germany 
and the analogous programs in the new Italy and the new France were all of 
a piece, the work of bourgeois, Freemason capitalism. A new and growing 
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proletariat offered fertile ground for atheistic Communism. But, with her 
new energy, Catholicism was able at least to hold its own, and in many 
respects to win new victories. The Syllabus of Errors, the Declaration of 
Papal Infallibility, the great encyclicals of Leo XIII are landmarks in this 
struggle for truth and justice. 

All this is made clear in Father Corrigan’s fine book. It is primarily an 
interpretation, and only secondarily a history, of the role of the Church in the 
nineteenth century. As a result, much of the historical element is omitted, 
possibly too much, on the assumption (not always justified) that the reader 
knows the historical facts as well as the author. An exhaustive bibliography 
is appended, however; by use of it, an adequate historical acquaintance with 
the century under study can be achieved. But even for one who knows 
nothing of the history of the nineteenth century, the book holds great value: 
it makes our own century much more understandable. In fact, it is hard to 
determine whether to recommend the book as first reading in a study of the 
twentieth century, or as last reading on the nineteenth. In either case, it is 
a book that should be read, and widely. To add, in view of Father Corrigan’s 
numerous and well-known editorials and articles in the Historical Bulletin, 


that it is a well-written book is superfluous. 
St. Louis University. Pau G. STEINBICKER. 


AMERICA IN MippassaGeE. By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. New York: 

Macmillan Company. Pp. 977. $3.50. 

In their Rise of American Civilization, the Beards brought their investiga- 
tion of the American fact up to the reign of Calvin (the Good) Coolidge. 
In this book, which is designated as volume III of that important work, they 
make a valiant attempt to see things that are nearer to us, and therefore 
harder to see. Written in the same majestic style as the former work, this 
later one betrays at times a hesitation of thought which is strange to these 
usually sure-handed observers. This is especially apparent in their discussion 
of the writers of the epoch. Readers of every shade of thought will quarrel 
with their choice of examples to discuss; for, whatever be their value as illus- 
trating certain corners of our civilization, they remain only partial exponents 
of it; and, moreover, the writers who are chosen are certainly alien to the 
thought of the Beards themselves. 

It is interesting that they have been a sore trial to the Communists, of what- 
ever stripe. Their former excursions into the influence of the economic 
motive on our history seem to have led Marxists to believe that the Beards 
were in their camp. It now pleases the Communists to imagine that they once 
were in it, but have now betrayed it. That is only another example of the 
predestined blindness that afflicts anybody who has fallen victim to the 
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Marxian dialectic. In any case, after this volume, the Beards have been 
stricken off the list of prescribed reading for Stalinites, Trotzkyites and what 
have you. 

To this reader, the heart of the volume, and its central thought, was found 
on four pages about the middle of the book (pp. 452-455). They are dis- 
cussing the foreign policy of this country. In this they distinguish four main 
currents, to which they give the names of Imperial Isolationism, Collective 
Internationalism, International Communism and their own school, which 
they call that of American Civilization. One would like to quote the whole 
of these pages if space permitted. They are typical of the clear, eloquent style 
which the Beards have perfected. ‘Their position has been sneered at as being 
just the old isolationism, with autarchy and the rest of it. This is not a just 
charge. Their position is nationalistic, it is true, in the sense that it insists 
that the problems of the United States are just not quite like the problems 
of other countries, and so demand a different theory for their solution. 


In rejecting as unreal and inapplicable to the United States the imperialistic capi- 
talism of the Lodge-Mahan fraternity, the free-trade theories of the Cobden-Wilson- 
Hull school, and the universal brotherhood of Marxism, members of the American 
Civilization school did not repudiate international cooperation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, collective action on definite matters of general interest, the tender of good of- 
fices to nations engaged in disputes or, necessarily, association with a League of Na- 
tions constituted for other purposes than the perpetuation of historic wrongs (p. 455.) 


In a word, the Beard position may fairly be said to be the theory behind the 
sounder sides of the New Deal, what they themselves call humanistic democ- 
racy. A reading of this book will help the reader to understand why a promi- 
nent element of the newest Communist party line is violent opposition to the 
Roosevelt Administration, now that the old impractical dream of a Popular 
Front in this country has been abandoned. The last chapter of America in 
Midpassage might well be read and pondered by all our politicians, present 
or prospective office holders. In spite of his many mistakes noted, Mr. Roose- 
velt is praised for having 


carried on the tradition of humanistic democracy which from colonial times had been 
a powerful dynamic in the whole movement of American civilization and culture— 
economic, political, literary, scientific, and artistic . . . (But) the destiny of coming 
years turned upon the fortunes of no single personality or group of personalities, of 


no political parties. 

Let us say that a realistic approach, domestic and not foreign in its inspira- 

tion, practical though sound in theory, is the Beard solution for our problems. 
Georgetown University. WILFrRip Parsons. 
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EYRE’S “EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION” 


EuROPEAN CIVILIZATION. Its Origin and Development. By various Con- 
tributors under the Direction of Edward Eyre. In seven volumes. New 


York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 7300; 66 maps. $38.00. 


PREHIsTORIC MAN AND Earuiest KNown Societies. By W. Schmidt, 

J. L. Myres, C. E. Jean, A. W. Gomme. Pp. vi, 844. $7.50. 

RoME AND CHRISTENDOM. By A. W. Gomme, R. E. M. Wheeler, S. N. 

Miller, W. E. Brown. Pp. viii, 696. $4.50. 

Mr. Eyre writes in the general preface: “The constant accumulation of 
historical material has led to an age of monograph history, in which it is 
increasingly difficult to see the wood for the trees.” The present work aims 
at overcoming this difficulty by presenting a well-balanced and complete out- 
line of the origin, growth and specific character of European Civilization. 

The first volume describes the factors which have formed Europe. Volume 
two logically continues the plan of the whole work by showing how all these 
factors combined in rearing the gigantic structure of the Roman Empire. 
Taken together they constitute, without any doubt, a splendid achievement of 
scholarship and lucid presentation. ‘The brevity, clarity and the systematic 
order of its plan and execution; the calm and objective tone; the circumspect 
evalution of all pertinent factors; the clear and decisive verdicts of the 
authors; the skilful interrelation of the various cultures; the illustrations and 
the maps drawn by Phyllis Gomme; the brief but excellently chosen bibli- 
ographies which some of the authors have added to their contributions—all 
these are points that call for particular praise. 

Here and there, of course, there are points that challenge criticism. ‘Take 
for example, Gomme’s statement in vol. I, p. 562, note 1, that after the great 
period of colonization by the Greeks “their geographical knowledge was hardly 
extended before Alexander the Great, in spite of Hecataeus and Herodotus’”’ 
and “that the Greeks had not often been beyond Gibraltar, though the 
Carthaginians had.” That is correct; but in this connection, the political 
barriers against the voyages of the Greek explorers should at least have been 
mentioned. Barriers existed both in the East and in the West. In the West, 
it was Cathage, the commercial queen of the Western Mediterranean, that 
closed the Strait of Gibraltar and prevented foreign ships from intruding in 
these waters. For the sake of their commercial interests the Carthaginians 
themselves, of course, wished to explore these far-off regions, as we know from 
the journey of Hanno, who sailed along the coast of Africa probably as far 
as Guinea. In the East, it was the Persian kingdom which made success in 
voyages of discovery, by Greek explorers, practically impossible. Scylax, the 
first Greek explorer of India was able to undertake his journey through the 
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Pandjab and around Arabia as far as Suez, regions little known in the West 
at that time, only under orders of the Persian King, Darius I. 

So, too, with Gomme’s statement with regard to Orphism that “it was never 
of great influence” (p. 585). This needs some qualification. It is true that 
in spite of some profound and beautiful ideas, Orphism, on account of its 
tendency toward systematic theology and its dogmatism, was alien to the 
Hellenic spirit and never became a state religion. But there was a time, con- 
fessedly short, when it was at least furthered by the state; that is under the 
tyrant Pisistratus who rose to power in Athens with the help of the peasants. 
It is among these that Orphism had found many followers in the sixth century 
B.C. Under the protection of Pisistratus, the Orphic Community became 
very powerful and though its power waned after the collapse of the dictator’s 
rule, the religion as such continued, mostly among the lower strata of the 
population. What is more, in spite of its external decline, that great move- 
ment which had penetrated far beyond the boundaries of the Orphic Com- 
munity, did not lose its effectiveness. For some of the statutes of the Orphics 
(and Pythagoreans) seem to have found their way into Greek Cults, especially 
into the mystery religions, for instance that of Eleusis. The characteristic 
doctrines of the Orphics—man’s judgment in the next world, metempsychosis, 
and the final release from the “wheel of rebirth”—influenced such poets as 
Pindar and Aeschylus. The Orphic Cosmogony, says Gomme, “had some 


influence in early philosophy, and the mysticism had an attraction for Plato” 
(p. 586). I might add that, through the latter (to some extent also by direct 
continuation), the Orphic idea of the soul, which Plato had used and trans- 
formed, remained effective in subsequent centuries till the very end of 
antiquity. In this connection it would have been helpful to mention the vast 
literature connected with the name of Orpheus, which has partly come down 


to us. 
Fordham University. R. ARBESMANN. 


Tue Muwpte Aces. By D.C. Douglas, J. Guiraud,; A. E. Taylor. Pp. 888. 
$5.50. 
THE REFORMATION. By L. Cristiani, F. M. Powicke, W. E. Brown, M. V. 

Ronan, C. Hollis. Pp. 754. $5.50. 

In these two volumes, there are two outstanding historical essays: that of 
David Douglas dealing with the tradition of Latin civilization and Christian 
culture in the Middle Ages; and that of Prof. Powicke on the “Reformation 
in England.” A third essay by L. Cristiani on the “Continental Réforma- 
tion” reaches, in expositon, a high degree of Gallic lucidity, but is somewhat 
lacking in substance and depth. Guiraud’s study of the later Middle Ages 
is a noteworthy factual account of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
marred only by habitual French sins of omission in regard to matters outside 
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the orbit of France. Some of the other essays show a disquieting emphasis 
on the apologetic aspect of history: as though the facts related and the dis- 
passionate judgments these facts make possible were not the best of all possible 
vindications of the general role of the Church in the history of Western 
culture, and in particular, during the sixteenth century. A study of Religious 
Persecution by Christopher Hollis traces its general history without adducing 
anything new in the way of evidence or anything remarkable in the way of 
verdict. The account of Medieval Philosophy is a genuine disappointment. 
The author shows a rare competence in the opening pages dealing with 
antiquity ; but when he reaches the Middle Ages, it is obvious that he has 
nothing in particular to say. It would have been (one would think) so easy 
to have invited for this work an authority like Gilson or De Wulf, or, say, a 
scholar like Father M. C. D’Arcy, or at least one of the School of Gilson, 
like Dr. Anton Pegis. 

Mr. Douglas’ account of “the Latin tradition of Empire, the Latin 
tradition of the Church, the Latin tradition of monarchy” (p. 161) is excel- 
lent; and if the influence of Belloc is definitely, even dominantly, apparent in 
this work of one of the most remarkable of a new school of non-Catholic 
historians, this may give some pause to the more carping among the minor 
Catholic critics who have been so persevering in opposing even the soundest 
of Belloc’s historical intuitions. Here and there, however, Mr. Douglas’s 
penetration is less complete. Thus, speaking at Gregory VII, he appears to 
accept wholeheartedly a far too epigrammatic formula by Mr. Tout: “His 
ambition was to restore the peace of God, civilization and order, by submitting 
the Church to the Papacy and the world to the Church” (p. 136) ; as though 
this ambition would not have been monstrous, did not Gregory resolve, still 
more, to submit the Papacy to God. Fliche, with his insistence on Hilde- 
brand as, above all, a Priest of God, would have served in this connection, as 
a better guide. On the other hand, Mr. Douglas—what is rare in non- 
Catholic historians—is fairly aware of the place of the priesthood in the lower 
brackets of the social scale: “It was through the special social position of the 
priest that there was most possibility of the medieval ideal being realized, 
whereby the simple affairs of village life might be permeated with the influence 
of the Church.” It would have been, of course, still better if he had added: 
“and through the Church, of the Grace of God.” 

So, too, wherever Mr. Douglas touches on political philosophy, he is a good 
deal deeper than most of the medieval historians still in vogue; and yet his 
understanding of the distinction between the “natural” and the “conventional” 
(e.g., pp. 280-288) needs to be supplemented by an understanding of the 
essential limitations of all things, whether ideas (as in philosophy or science ) 
or institutions (such as property or the State), which depend immediately, 
not on the Creator, but on creatures. 
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The only other essay which calls for special mention is that of Prof. 
Powicke. Here again the intrusion of Catholic interpretation has twisted 
the even stratification of the familiar “Protestant tradition” out of all recog- 
nition. Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether the homo naturaliter 
anglicanus, which Prof. Powicke appears to invoke, is much more substantial 
than the homo naturaliter economicus of the nineteenth century. 

Fordham University. GerALp G. WALSH. 


Economic History oF Europe SINCE THE REFORMATION. By M. James, 
M. Mordham, R. R. Enfield, A. Birnie, A. M. Carr-Saunders, A. V. 
Judges, A. E. Feavearyear, R. G. Hawtrey, M. de la Bedoyére, J. L. 
Parker, E. Barker, A. H. Atteridge, R. O'Sullivan. Pp. 1325. $7.50. 
This volume purports to be an Economic History of Europe Since the 

Reformation. In view of the numerous other subjects treated in this volume, 

the title seems hardly adequate. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 

to find another title would have been almost impossible. No attempt is made 
to give an integrated study of the main patterns of European civilization in 

its economic aspects. If there had been such a structural analysis, then a 

coordination could have been attempted of such loosely-connected topics as 

“Naval and Military Developments” and ‘““The Growth of Industry.” As 

these chapters read now, they do not make for any synthetic understanding 

of the cultural aspects of economic development. ‘Thus the whole volume 
dissolves into a large number of unrelated treatises of rather uneven value. 
Some of the chapters give a very good account of their subject. This is 
particularly true of Miss James’ contribution on the effect of the religious 
changes on economic development. While it does not make any novel con- 
tribution, it is a well-written survey of the problem as it appears today in the 
light of the still-raging controversy on the interrelation between puritanism 
and capitalism. It is only to be regretted that Miss James could not give 
more space to a refutation of H. M. Robertson’s unsuccessful attempt to turn 
the tables in that discussion and blame capitalism on early Jesuit teachings. 
Professor Carr-Saunders’ chapter on the growth of the population of Europe 
is another outstanding contribution. Less satisfactory is the treatment of the 
growth of industry. Here the cultural viewpoint is submerged in a welter 
of data. The very great significance of the turn toward scientific experimen- 
tation, the shift from the reliance on mere experience and tradition in the art 
of industry to theoretical research in the science of production is not stressed. 
This reviewer fails to see why Part III, “Modern Sociological Theories,” 
has been included in this volume on economic history. Economic history has 
not very much to do with “Theories of wealth” which have found a rather 
undistinguished treatment by Mr. Feavearyear. Here we become aware of 
the obvious disadvantage of trying to crowd too much into one volume. The 
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unnecessary inclusion of this chapter has probably forced a cutting-down of 
some of its passages. Suffice to say that under these conditions the analysis of 
some theories becomes altogether too sketchy. If it was necessary to mention 
“Leninism,” at all, then the one paragraph on page 745 is certainly not 
adequate. Perhaps it was the intention of the editor to have Leninism treated 
by Michael de la Bodoyére in his treatment of “Society.” There we find an 
extended chapter on Bolshevism. However, again the salient point of Lenin- 
ism, namely, a fully developed theory of dictatorship of the proletariat, is not 
demonstrated with all the clarity desired. Furthermore, if the author saw 
fit to treat Bolshevism so extensively, why did he not also give a much fuller 
account of Fascism and its background in certain theories of the nineteenth 
century? At the time the material on Bolshevism used by the author was 
available, there was also at hand a wealth of material on Fascism. I refer 
especially to Mussolini’s own article in the Enciclopedia Italiana. ‘The treat- 
ment of Rousseau by de la Bodoyére tries to give an interpretation of the 
“common will” which is not justified either by the text of the Contrat, or by 
the way it has been received and is being applied in our period of “unanimous” 
plebiscites, government by straw votes and the potentially-dangerous attempt 
to transform representative democracy into rule by form-letter and telegram. 
All these methods supposedly represent the common will. But this is not 


identical with the common good which is the reason for the existence of the 


State. 
Fordham University. 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 


PoLiTICAL AND CULTURAL History OF EuRopPE sINCE THE REFORMATION. 
By Henry M. Leclercq, A. Hilliard Atteridge, W. J. Williams, Joseph 
Bonsirven, Desmond MacCarthy, T. Corcoran, M. C. D’Arcy, Sir Ambrose 
Fleming, A. E. Taylor, E. C. Butler and J. W. C. Wand. Pp. 1624. $7.50. 
The topics dealt with in this volume strike one, on a first glance at the 

table of contents, as being rather heterogeneous in character. Almost the 

whole of the first half, or some 717 pages, are devoted to “A Chronicle of 

Social and Political Events from 1640 to 1914,” by Dom Henry M. Leclercq. 

Beginning with the Treaty of Westphalia and its baneful principle of Cujus 

regio ejus religio, the author carries through his broad survey with an ad- 

mirable sense of perspective and objective discernment, both in respect to the 
relative importance and the inner significance of the countless events that 
went to shape our modern world during the period with which he deals. In 
the end, he concludes with the telling observation that “Secret diplomacy, 
engagements between nations concealed by dexterous playing with the limits 
of truth and falsehood, are baneful features in the record of both the Triple 

Alliance and the Triple Entente.” There follow three rather short treatises 

on “The Paraguay Missions,” “Ireland’s Place in European Civilization” 
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and “The Jews in the European System.” ‘This last is a sympathetic and 
learned presentation by the well-known Jesuit authority, Fr. Bonsirven. But 
like other scholarly apologists for the undoubted greatness of the Jewish 
people, our author tends to blink the actuality: the real reason why the Jews 
are disliked has nothing to do with their religion or their race. The first is 
no longer homogeneous, and few people know anything about it; and the 
second is a biological illusion, on a par with Hitler’s myth of the pure 
Aryan. The problem is really a cultural one and, therefore, a question of 
ethical options on the basis of strictly human evaluations. The simple fact 
would seem to be that, for reasons no longer valid, the Jews generally insist 
on being a privileged and peculiar people who refuse to comply not so much 
with Christian principles as with the traditional Greek idea of man as a 
social and political animal duly subordinate, as an individual member of any 
particular group, to the common good of the whole. Unfortunately for the 
Jews themselves, their emancipation in the eighteenth century occurred at 
the very time when the Greek tradition, in respect to man and his social nature, 
was being systematically confused. All too many still persist in exploiting 
opportunities offered them, at the expense not only of their gentile brethren 
but of their own as well. 

In a thoroughly-engaging essay on “The European Tradition in Literature 
from 1600 Onwards,” Desmond MacCarthy displays a remarkable apprecia- 
tive insight into the Christian variations and modern departures from the 
classical standards of literary art and criticism. In “The Education of 
Peoples since the Renaissance,” the well-known Irish Jesuit, Fr. Corcoran, 
Professor of Education at University College, Dublin, reviews the history 
of the earlier restriction of education in England and of the effects of modern 
industrialized instruction as well as of organized nationalism in Germany 
and of state monopoly in France, and concludes by advocating a “reconstruc- 
tive integralism in education” which would allow for the all-pervading im- 
portance of religion. In the two very important treatises, the one on the 
“Exegetical Method of History in Modern Times,” by Fr. D’Arcy, the 
other, “The Scientific Method in Modern Times, the Method of Natural 
Science,” by Sir Ambrose Fleming, both authors prove themselves to be in 
the very van of modern scholarship. Without intending to disparage in any 
way the accuracy and learning of the well-known Platonist A. E. Taylor, we 
cannot but feel that the topic assigned him, “Modern Philosophy,” would 
have been much better handled, for the purposes of the work under review, 
by the author of The Unity of Philosophical Experience, Etienne Gilson. 
The next and by far the most significant contribution in this volume is Fr. 
D’Arcy’s treatment of the subject of the “Decline of Authority in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” The last two topics, ““The Catholic Church and Modern 
Civilization,” by E. C. Butler and “Non-Papal Christianity from 1648 to 
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the Present Day” are well handled and come as a very fitting conclusion to 


this particular volume. 
Fordham University. MooruHouse F. X. MILiar. 


THE RELATIONS OF EvuRopE witH Non-EvuropEAN Peropies. By D. 
Woodruff, A. H. Atteridge, S. Rivera, M. G. Jorré, G. De’ Luigi, N. Laude, 
J. Thauren, Count De Penha Garcia, M. L. Hodgson, C. G. Woodson, 
P. Charles, W. C. MacLeod, E. O’Brien. Pp. 1209. $6.50. 

The chief object of this last volume, crowning a very remarkable series, is 
to sum up, in a little more than a thousand pages, the expansion of European 
civilization in Africa, the Far East and Australia. There is a chapter, too, 
on the contacts between Europe and the American aborigines. 

The field is very large indeed; and thirteen collaborators have divided the 
task between them; and that without overlapping. ‘The work is erudite and 
judicious; yet pleasantly unburdened with footnotes. 

Many of the contributors are non-English: a Frenchman, Georges Jorré, 
speaks of the French in Africa; a Spaniard, Saturnino Rivera, of Spain in 
Morocco; an Italian, Giuseppe De’Luigi, of Italy in Africa; a Portuguese, 
Count De Penha Garcia, of Portugal’s contacts with Africa, and so on. As 
might have been expected, there is a temptation for such nationals to emphasize 
the achievements of their respective countries and to pass lightly on the darker 
side of the picture. So for instance, in the valuable contribution of Mr. 
Norbert Laude, a Belgian, on Belgium in Africa, everything is described from 
the point of view of the white man: one misses entirely a description of the 
natives themselves, of their capacities, of their ways of living before the white 
occupation. It is very much the case of “Hamlet” without the Prince of 
Denmark. 

Sometimes one comes across delightful, if somewhat naive, explanations, 
such as when we are told by Georges Jorré, that the submission of the Hova 
government in Madagascar “was only a subterfuge” and “that the island had 
to be annexed” (p. 337). That is hardly the full story. 

The present reviewer has contributed some chapters on the contacts between 
Europe and the Far East (including India). An attempt was made to render 
the account entirely free from any European bias; but it now appears that an 
editorial hand has been employed to mellow down a few hard truths. In an 
historical work of this nature, it would surely have been more advisable to 
acknowledge frankly that the Amritsar shooting (p. 791) was more than a 
“terrible affair.” I must insist that the author himself is in no way responsible 
for the editorial cloak thrown on this “contact” between Europe and the East. 

The contribution of Carter G. Woodson (Negro Slavery) and William 
Christie MacLeod (The American Aborigines) are beyond all praise. 

Fordham University. PrieRRE CHARLES. 
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A PuriTAN IN BaByton. The Story of Calvin Coolidge. By William Allen 

White. New York: Macmillan Company. Pp. 476. $3.50. 

BEHIND THE BALLots By James A. Farley. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. Pp. 392. $3.00. 

For Calvin Coolidge and James Farley, there is only one thing in common: 
they were both politicians, and they had a highly practical—“realistic’’—view- 
point toward their profession. On everything else, they are very far apart: 
Mr. White’s characterization of Puritan will summarize the difference as 
well as anything. To both of them the biggest thing in life is seen to be the 
persuading of as large a number of their fellow citizens to vote their way as 
they reasonably could. But Farley could write an autobiography; Coolidge 
could not possibly have written one. Both had a keen sense of reality: Farley 
not only sees things as they are, but speaks of them as such; Coolidge only saw 
them as they are. 

So far as will ever be possible to understand the strange little man who was 
President of the United States from 1923 to 1929, I suppose it can be said 
that Mr. White has understood him. On the other hand, it cannot be said 
that he has ever come to love him, however much he understands him, or even 
fundamentally to sympathize with him. Mr. White is too much of a “liberal” 
to have very much in common with the man who, more than anyone else, 
perhaps, made the great bull market of the late ’twenties. 

Not the least delightful part of Mr. White’s book is the lively captions 
which he prefixes to his chapters. Chapter XVII of Book II is entitled: 
“He Pussyfoots the Path to Glory.” It is the epilogue of the incident which 
“made” Calvin Coolidge: the Boston police strike in 1919. Mr. White dis- 
counts many of the apocryphal stories which have given an unnecessarily lurid 
light to this extraordinary event. With the help of contemporary accounts 
and of letters later written to him, he reconstructs the sequence of happenings 
as well, perhaps, as they ever will be. Out of it comes the conviction, willed 
by Mr. White, that from the very beginning Coolidge did not suffer from 
painful hesitation, as has been said, but knew exactly what he was doing. At 
least, those very smart men who were behind him did. Only, his way of doing 
it was so characteristic, and later so well known, that at the time it looked like 
hesitation. All his life Coolidge succeeded by never doing anything at all 
until he was absolutely forced to it. 

One other picture of the man is unforgettable: Coolidge in the ‘White 
House, as seen by one of his predecessors, William H. Taft, at that time 
Chief Justice of the United States. Until the Taft papers were given to 
the Library of Congress, and immediately made available to the public, it 
was not known to the general public how close Taft and Coolidge were 
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during most of his Presidency. Mr. White makes full use of them, and his 
luck is great in having them. It is not often that secret and confidential 
correspondence is opened to the world so soon after it is written. From the 
Taft letters, mostly written to his son, Robert, now Senator Taft, we get 
an understanding of many things which ordinarily would have remained a 
puzzle for many decades. Not the least of these revelations is that of the 
Chief Justice unsuccessfully lobbying, “intriguing” is the word White uses, 
in order to keep the appointment of Federal Judges out of the hands of the 
Senators, where they became and still become, the plaything of corruption. 
Taft loved intrigue, but he was “naive,” says White, and idealistic. He never 
“got anywhere” with the supreme little politician in the White House. The 
Senators still recommend appointments, and their recommendations are usually 
accepted, because, as Taft saw very well, they give the various State political 
machines power over granting of receiverships, with their enormous financial 
rewards. This whole story is well worth reading in White. 

One piece of biographical technique employed by White, a dangerous one 
and valuable only in the hands of a wise and discerning writer, is the use 
he makes of personal letters to him from the central characters of the events 
he relates. One of these is the letter from Senator Capper describing the 
scene at Black Hills on the unforgettable day that Coolidge handed to the 
newspaper men the little slips of paper on which he had written: “I do 
not choose to run for President in 1928.” If Capper’s memory is correct, 
then there can be no doubt that he really meant to renounce the nomination, 
however painful he felt it to do so. Mr. White’s description of the pleasure 
Coolidge extracted out of the world’s amazement is typical of the smart and 
witty writing of which this book is full. 

About the time that the star of Coolidge was descending, another politician 
was trying out his paces in a small way in New York State. In his auto- 
biography, Mr. Farley tells us, as candidly as any politician could, of his rise to 
power in the Democratic party. It is typical of his candor, in fact, that his 
book is sub-titled ‘““The Personal History of a Politician.” How many men 
who have risen as high as he would call themselves that? They are always 
statesmen. Jim Farley is a politician and he does not care who knows it. 

Though it cannot be expected that he follow the recent fashion of pub- 
lishing confidential matters which he has received in his official capacity, 
nevertheless the book is in places astonishingly frank. There is practically 
no controversial subject of the present administration that he does not handle, 
and with the outstanding quality that has made him one of the foremost 
politicians of our day. 

For this reason, the book has an academic interest considerably above its 
superficial value as an interesting account of an interesting man. Students 
of politics will long inspect it as a practical textbook on the workings of 
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politics in the American party system. Mr. Farley is no theorist on govern- 
ment as such, but he is unrivaled as a practitioner in the primary political 
virtue, which is prudence. He takes a quiet pride in the fact, for instance, 
that his committee made no “mistakes” in the 1936 campaign, while the 
glaring mistakes of his opponents afford him a kind of steady pleasure. As 
for the art of politics, this book will long be read for its unreflective con- 
sideration of the operations of human nature in public affairs. Mr. Farley 
harbors no resentments; in fact, his opponents’ clever moves give him almost 
as much pleasure as their mistakes and his own successful manipulations, 
about which he is quite frank. Almost the only sharp things he has to 
say are about Roy Howard, of the Scripps-Howard newspapers; and that 
is more because he was an amateur in politics than because he opposed Mr. 
Farley’s candidate. Even Louis Howe, who was as spiny a creature as 
ever lived, comes off quite creditably from Mr. Farley’s pen. 

Mr. Farley’s autobiography was no doubt written with a purpose, not for 
the mere pleasure of sharing his experiences and thoughts with others. If 
he should be chosen as the leader of his party in 1940, it will have done 
him no harm to have written it. 

Georgetown University. WILFRID Parsons. 


St. JoHN CHRysostoM, THE Voice oF Gotp. By Donald Attwater. 


Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 202. $2.00. 

The book under review is scholarly, fascinating and instructive. Be- 
tween its covers, a momentous chapter of early Christian history lives 
again, and in the center of the picture moves a dynamic personality. 

Donald Attwater is at home in the history, tradition and territory of 
the Eastern Church; and his careful scholarship constantly controls the 
narrative. Interest never lags, as he depicts for us the successive phases 
of St. John’s activity, as monk in the desert, priest at Antioch, bishop at 
Constantinople and exile in Pontus or the Caucasus, laboring by deed, 
word and pen, to the last, in a mighty effort to revive the Christian ideal 
among a frivolous ‘and corrupt society. With Holy Scripture at his 
finger tips, St. John instructs, chides and encourages men and women 
of every rank; and to all he addresses words that respect no person, spare 
no vice or foible and ignore no public event which touches the temporal 
or eternal interests of his flock. 

The “golden-tongued” moralist speaks to us in his own words through- 
out; sermons and letters reflecting the life about him, in its lights and 
shadows. The rich and the poor; the aristocrat and the slave; the heathen 
and the heretic; the monk and the virgin; the home, the circus and the 
theater; his own household and the imperial court; the habits, devotions 
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and superstitutions of the people; political and religious crises—all these 
are woven into the tapestry of Chrysostom’s homilies. 

St. John’s rude frankness made enemies as well as friends. Many 
bishops, clerics and monks, and many wealthy gentlemen and ladies found 
John’s reforms not at all to their taste, and were nettled by his mordant 
rebukes. Empress Eudoxia, in particular, bore him no good will, while 
Emperor Arcadius was mere clay in the hands of John’s scheming foes, 
among whom the bishop of Alexandria played a peculiarly villainous part. 
They all made common cause against Chrysostom, and wove around him 
a web of intrigue from which he, relying on the justice of his cause, made 
little attempt to escape. He was banished into a hard exile and there, 
broken in health but not in spirit, died practically a martyr’s death. 

For the modern reader interested in the social problems that beset our 
times and in the papal encyclicals that bear upon social justice and the 
integrity of the family, none of the eleven chapters of this work is more 
enlightening than the one which reveals John Chrysostom defending the 
cause of the poor against the rich, and upholding the duties and virtues 
of domestic life. 

It is plain that Mr. Attwater does not wish to encumber his narrative 
with footnotes. Still we believe that adequate references would satisfy 


the more inquisitive readers, who might be inclined to read further into 


the great Father’s writings. 
Fordham University. DEMETRIUS ZEMA. 


SAINT VINCENT FERRER. By Henri Ghéon. New York: Sheed and Ward. 

Pp. 212. $2.00. 

Since his life of the Curé d’Ars, Ghéon has had the habit of success with 
hagiography. His work includes lives of St. John Bosco, St. Margaret 
Mary and St. Thérése of Lisieux. It was rather generally felt that in his 
attempt to desentimentalize the Little Flower, Ghéon carried humanization 
too far, almost to the extent an exasperé like Huysmans would have done. 
He is therefore careful in writing of St. Vincent Ferrer not to commit the 
distortion of dimming his nimbus of miracle. He insists that he will find no 
rationalist prejudice coming between him and the saint and forbidding him 
to grasp Ferrer’s personality in its two-fold reality—natural and supernatural : 


The originality of this great saint, his special quality so to speak—though he 
shares it with certain others, including St. Catherine of Siena—was the constant 
and intimate marriage, in his being and his works, of practical reason and recourse 
to God, temporal means and spiritual, the possible and the impossible. 


The color of the period traversed by Ghéon is hinted at by recalling that 
this same Catherine of Siena was on the opposite side to Vincent Ferrer in 
the Great Schism. Saints were divided, as was the whole world, in allegiance 
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to the rival claimants. Catherine and he combined to heal the Schism; but, 
strangely, the woman essayed the man’s role of diplomat, while Vincent did 
his part by slipping away, being named by the Avignon Pontiff Benedict, at 
his own request, /egatus a latere Christi, and thus embarking on his whirl- 
wind career of preaching Christ through the world. Having done his duty 
with regard to the “head,” he went now to help the “body,” the whole 
body, even to the extremity of its limbs. 

There are curious chapters in Vincent’s preaching career, some of which 
have furnished fuel for Freud and his followers; and one could hope for a 
better documented analysis of these in Ghéon’s treatment. ‘The excesses of 
the Flagellants, with their troops of camp-following women, for instance, 
are pictured as having been the direct off-shoot of Ferrer’s penitential frenzies. 
There is a cautionary note saying that Gerson and Pierre d’Ailly begged 
Vincent to be on his guard, but of St. Vincent’s defense there is no mention. 

New York City. ALFRED BARRETT. 


AcCENT ON Power. ‘The Life and Times of Machiavelli. By Valeriu 
Marcu. ‘Translated from the German by Richard Winston. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart. Pp. 314. $3.00. 

The figure of Machiavelli is always an interesting one; Mr. Marcu 
has made it essentially human. Against the background of magnificent 
Florence, under the rule of the Medici, the author follows the life of 
Machiavelli in a study of the reasons for and the essence of Power. ‘The 
little clerk of the Signoria of Florence is skilfully used as a sort of explana- 
tory character to the actions of the political leaders of the time: Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, Savonarola, Catarina Sforza, Cesare Borgia, Pope Alexander VI, 
Pope Julius II, King Francis I and others. Machiavelli, both as a member 
of the Chancery in Florence and as an ambassador, is painted as one who 
studies princes and popes, in the light of Power, and analyzes their strength 
and their weaknesses with cold logic. 

Although the sources for this type of work are familiar, Mr. Marcu’s 
work shows evidence of genuine research and painstaking accuracy. 

However, it should be pointed out that Machiavelli wrote other things 
besides the famous Mandragola, reports to the Chancery and amusing letters 
to his friends; a little more space should have been given to the Discorsi sulla 
prima deca di Tito Livio, the Principe and the Arte della guerra, which are 
the primary sources of information for the political ideas of Machiavelli. 

Although the original German title (Die Schule der Macht) has been 
poorly translated, the translation, as a whole, is well done, and is even 
vivid in style. 

Fordham University. Bruno BeEtrTIn1. 
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MATTHEW Prior, Port AND Diptomatist. By Charles Kenneth Eves. 

New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. xiv, 436. $4.00. 

Mr. CrpBerR OF Drury Lane. By Richard Hindry Barker. New York: 

Columbia University Press. Pp. viii, 278. $3.00. 

JosEPH Ritson, SCHOLAR-AT-ARMS. By Bertrand H. Bronson. Berkeley: 

University of California Press. 2 vols. Pp. xxii, 820. $7.50. 

Within the last few years, scholarship has left few eighteenth-century 
names, from John Dennis to Robert Burns, about whom refreshing things 
have not been said, and whose reputations have not been rescued from the 
“traditional view” built up so unfortunately by Isaac D’Israeli, Thackeray 
and Leslie Stephen. Three new studies, which rely on the sifting of existent 
commentary, new findings in the British Museum, the Public Record Office 
and private manuscript collections, years of careful research and more careful 
thought, studies which are made alive by choice and telling quotations from 
poetry, prose and letters (scores of the latter published for the first time), 
show clearly how necessary it is to continue to raze the hazardous edifice 
reared by the errors, ignorance and prejudice of literary popularizers. 

The picture drawn in Matthew Prior, Poet and Diplomatist holds more 
than the figure of the earnest public servant who rose from the tavern to 
the high ranks of statesmanship; glimpses of the contemporary world are 
seen over his shoulder after the fashion of the portraits of the Italian Ren- 
aissance. Within the panoramic canvas, which shows him riding his ‘‘des- 
tined miles” from The Hague to Versailles to London, watching the mak- 
ing of the Peace of Ryswick as an observer and the Treaty of Utrecht as 
a participant, there is revealed the whole stirring, and sordid, structure of 
international affairs: the secret correspondence, the promises and broken 
words, the pitiful vanity, hopeless ignorance, gallantry and cowardice of 
men moved down from high place. 

In the assiduity with which he performed the tasks of many offices, as 
legation secretary, plenipotentiary, member of the Board of Trade and par- 
liamentarian, and in the light touch which marks the lyrics produced casually 
through the years—poetry was made subservient to politics because of “the 
practical necessity of earning a living’”—Prior proves an appealing figure. 
One admires his contention that England would have been better off under 
“a strong and beneficent monarchy, free from the ill of party factions”; and 
also his skepticism of human science as a final solution of philosophical prob- 
lems. On the other side, one regrets his insulting treatment of Dryden, his 
hostility toward the widow of his friend Lord Jersey and his part in the 
impeachment of his superiors when the Whigs sought a goat for the mis- 
handling of European politics. The pitiful parody of The Hind and the 
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Panther was hardly a jeu d’esprit, as Mr. Eves calls it, and Dryden’s last- 
ing anger, if a “grudge,” was certainly justified. There is nothing admirable 
in Prior’s interference with Lady Jersey’s decision to enter her son in a 
French Catholic seminary, nor in the diplomat’s pride that he returned the 
youngster safely to England as a “good little Church of England man.” 

The novelty of Mr. Eves’ approach lies in the revelation of the amazing 
complexities of Prior’s political career and in the attempt to avoid either 
the patronizing or the hypercritical attitude of previous studies. Prior’s 
coarseness, lewdness and amorous weakness, so stressed elsewhere and re- 
vealed in writings characterized by Taine as “the well-clad refuse which the 
Restoration bequeathed to the Revolution,” are treated lightly. The author 
relies, defensibly, on the historical approach; but, as a result, there is an 
insufficient treatment of his literary contribution. 

Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane is a decided improvement over existing studies, 
particuarly that by Dorothy Senior. Cibber emerges as an opportunist, a 
social climber, a man of little education and little wit, who could be good- 
natured when occasion required. In drama, he was weak in the portrayal 
of character, wretched in written dialogue, insincere in his handling of 
sentimentality, pitiful in his pseudo-Restoration ribaldry, but strong in his 
awareness of good theater and of situations which would permit the leading 
actor, usually himself, to make the most of stage business. He recast Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, “improved” Corneille and Moliére, “tightened” the 
structure of Shakespeare’s plays and, in moments of originality, relied on 
conventional construction, hackneyed incident and the improbabilities of weak 
tragicomedy. As a manager—and the section on the war of the theaters is 
especially well handled—he was captious, unjust and tactless, gleeful in 
discouraging contemporary playwrights—‘choking singing birds,” he called 
it—and “almost completely indifferent to literary distinction.” When he 
became poet laureate, on the strength of the anti-Catholic Non-Juror, “some 
observers were indignant, some amused, some incredulous.” ‘The publisher 
Mist, whom he hated, observed that “there is a report that he is learning to 
spell”; Pope, whom he hated no less, said that the Duke of Grafton had 
“made a laureate of an ass”; Fielding, whom he linked to those ‘miserable 
hacks” who “abused the government and respectable people generally,” tore 
him to shreds, in several plays, in Joseph Andrews and in the Champion, 
where he presented a list of such Goldwinisms as “A spectacle for vacancy 
of thought to gaze at.” Pope’s estimate of his “prose on stilts” and the 
picture of the “brazen blockhead” in the Dunciad were fully justified, despite 
Cibber’s Apology. It is regretted that more space was not devoted to the 
autobiography and that the extreme objectivity of the biographer’s approach 
precluded further discussion of the ramifications of the quarrel over dulness 


and irrationality. 
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Joseph Ritson also devoted his life to quarrels, but with far more justifica- 
tion. Like Pope, he burst into angry print when his convictions had been 
hurt; he was no light-hearted paredist, like Prior, no over-sensitive snob, 
like Cibber. Ritson devoted the scholarly days of his life to the study of 
romances, early popular poetry, and Shakespeare. His definition of critical 
integrity—the need for carefully collating original and authentic editions, 
and for distinguishing between such textual commentaries, conjectural emen- 
dations and independent interpretations—led to his clashes with Thomas 
Warton, Bishop Percy and the Shakespearean editors. 

All the contemporary world was engaged in the pursuit of Shakespeare, 
and “Ritson would not have been the romantic antiquary he was, had he 
not been sensitive to the same influence.” He combined his unwavering 
admiration for everything his “idol” did, the results of his wide reading in 
pre-Shakespearean literature and a careful following of his own standards 
into the notes which defended the second folio, Theobald as editor, and dis- 
missed Steevens, Johnson, and “the editorial cookery” of “the supplemental 
Malone.” Before he died, he saw nearly five hundred of his notes accepted 
by his opponents and had the satisfaction of being acknowledged as at least 
significant. The detailed and brilliantly illustrated treatment of the quar- 
rels makes the book required-reading for all Shakespearean students. Further 
interesting comparison is possible between Mr. Bronson’s discussion of tex- 
tual problems and that of R. B. McKerrow in his Prolegomena to the Ox- 
ford Shakespeare. 

Ritson’s quarrel with Warton was over “the green fields” of romance in 
which both thought themselves at home. Warton’s History was stimulating 
but not correct, and Ritson, who turned to the work as the standard study 
of the literature before Spenser, was rightly irritated when he constantly 
turned up false statements. Johnson, who offended in the edition of Shakes- 
peare, disturbed Ritson on another count: he, or his publisher, failed to 
acknowledge the existence of significant English poetry before Waller. Here, 
however, W. B. C. Watkins’ Johnson and English Poetry before 1660 is a 
good corrective. Percy, who refused during his lifetime to produce the 
manuscript in which he found his ballads, was charged with forgery and 
imposition. The Bishop, further, was blind to the past, and felt obliged to 
apologize for barbarism by removing rudeness and mutilating both mean- 
ing and measure. Like Cibber in the theater and Prior in politics, he was an 
opportunist and a faddist. Ritson, seeking pure antiquity, could not stomach 
the thin draught of half curiosity and half water. His success would have 
been greater if he had learned that abuse was no way to gain a critical 
reputation. 


Fordham University. James Epwarp Tosin. 
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Now THERE Is BEAUTY AND OTHER Poems. By Sister M. Thérése. New 

York: Macmillan Company. Pp. viii, 82. $1.25. 

Even before this book was published, the name of Sister Thérése was held 
in high honor among members of the Catholic Poetry Society, not only 
because of her essays on the metaphysics of beauty, but also because of a 
certain poetical conversation she held with the reigning Pontiff. The result 
of this audience was a letter from Cardinal Maglione imparting the bless- 
ing of Pius XII on American Catholic belles lettres. A special volume of 
the Society’s anthology, From the Four Winds, its covers bound in white 
grained morocco and lined with moire satin, was sent to Sister Thérése, who 
undertook to forward it to the Pope. 

This circumstance is dwelt upon because, of late, our nuns seem to have 
succeeded Madame de Sévigné, Alice Meynell and the other literary god- 
desses as rallying points of Catholic culture. Sister Madeleva is already a 
legend, combining the virtuosity of a much-traveled scholarship with a lyric 
power that does not preclude her functioning as President of St. Mary’s 
College. Sister Maris Stella’s single volume marks her as the most original 
of the nun-poets, and in that sense the most distinctive. Sister M. St. Vir- 
ginia, Sister Mary Ignatius, Sister Mariella are now well known. And just 
before the receipt of Sister Thérése’s volume, Macmillan announced the 
Spring debut of still another nun-poet, Sister Miriam. 

It is difficult to classify the poetry of Sister Thérése, for a reason I hope 
: no other critic will notice: to the present reviewer, she is rather a faithful 
i mirror of Sister Madeleva than a sharply defined poetic personality. How- 
: ever, the poet who can strike off a title like “Arcum Conteret (For a nun 
violinist ),” and then live up to it, does not need to be derivative and ought 
3 not to let her enthusiasm for a favorite poet—there is a sonnet to Sister 
Madeleva with that title—becloud the purity of her own personal utterance. 
I have particularly liked “Arcum Conteret” ever since its first appearance 
in Spirit; and especially its ending: 

































For with undaunted aim while this most brief life still lingers, 

Song-arrows shall rend the impervious heavens apart— 
Till her Lover defenceless, shall strike the frail bow from her fingers, 
Catching her to His heart! 












Is not Sister Thérése’s true gift, however, in the lyric rather than-in the 
sonnet? “Ballad of Carmel,” “Of Death,” “Nor Plato nor Aristotle”—these 
pieces tell more about Sister Thérése’s approach to beauty than does the 
somewhat mannered sonnet that gives title to her book. 

New York City. ALFRED BarReTT. 
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EUROPEAN BALiapry. By W. J. Entwistle. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Pp. x, 404. $5.50. 

A Book or DanisH Batiaps. By Axel Olrik. Translated by E. M. 
Smith-Dampier. Princeton: Princeton University Press, for the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation. Pp. x, 337. $3.00. 

Reicious Lyrics oF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Carleton Brown. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. xxxi, 394. $3.50. 

Professor Entwistle urges the “essential unity of European balladry,” 
but his amazingly comprehensive book is far more than a demonstration 
of this thesis. Rather it is a thorough review of all the important ballad 
problems, lucid in exposition, genial in style, packed with matter. The 
author’s approach is from the general to the particular. In the first part 
of the book, he is concerned with definition, with the social background 
of ballad production, with the intricacies of ballad performance and trans- 
mission, and with appreciation of the form. In the second part, he gives 
admirable summaries of national, or rather geographical, peculiarities— 
techniques, themes, influences and derivations. 

This is the most ambitious grappling with the problems of balladry 
that has yet been attempted; and it is fortunate that so daring a venture 
was undertaken by a cautious, painstaking scholar. 

Of particular value is Professor Entwistle’s dismissal of the simple 
antithesis of “popular” poetry and “art” poetry. He stresses the literal- 
ness of the term “popular” as applied to the traditional ballad and scores 
the all too common tendency to equate “popular” and “plebeian.” Further, 
he adds his voice to that of Gerould, Hustvedt, Goss and other recent 
scholars in urging the importance, long ago recognized in Germany, of 
studying not only the texts but also the oral and physical aspects of the 
ballads. But he is no extremist. He is careful to point out that the 
printed ballad actually does possess a genuine appeal of its own and he 
cites the analagous problem involved in the appreciation of the Elizabethan 
lyric. 

It is difficult to close without at least mentioning the delightfully urbane 
preface in which the author discusses his methods, difficulties, obligations, 
and makes a complete disclaimer of exhaustiveness. Exhaustive or not, 
the book must remain a landmark in the study of comparative balladry. 

Another valuable service to ballad readers has been performed by Miss 
Smith-Dampier with her translation of the Danish ballads, collected by 
Axel Olrik in collaboration with Ida Falbe-Hansen. The Danish col- 
lection was designed to bring the finest fruits of native balladry to the 
people for no other purpose than their pleasure. ‘The translation loses 
none of the popular appeal of the original. The large number of historical 
ballads in the Danish collection might seem to present serious difficulties 
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to alien acceptance; but the stories told by the ballads are the great 
universally fascinating stories of malice and love and honor. ‘The lovely 
Queen Dagmar and the sorely wronged Marsk Stig easily take their places 
with our own Percy and Douglas, and move our hearts as with a trumpet. 

A particularly important publication for readers and students of 
medieval poetry is the final volume of Carleton Brown’s collection of 
lyrics. This book contains nearly two hundred religious lyrics of the 
fifteenth century, more than half of which were hitherto either unpublished 
or quite inaccessible. 

The hoary textbook verdict on the barrenness of poetic achievement in 
the fifteenth century has been suspect for many years now, but the present 
collection of poems gives the lie direct to the purveyors of misinformation. 
Not only does Carleton Brown confess great difficulties of selection, be- 
cause of the huge mass of material before him—a far greater mass than 
in either of the preceding centuries; but also the actual quality of the 
religious verse of this century is generally higher than that of the four- 
teenth century, and challenges comparison with the poetry of the thirteenth. 

Fordham University. Grover J. Cronin, Jr. 


Topay In AMERICAN Drama. By Frank Hurburt O’Hara. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 278. $2.50. 

Twenty Best Plays oF THE MopERN AMERICAN THEATRE. Edited by 
John Gassner. New York: Crown Publishers. Pp. 874. $3.00. 

FivE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN Ptays. Edited by William H. Hildreth 
and Wilson R. Dumble. New York: Harper & Bros. Pp. 410. $1.25. 
Professor O’Hara’s new book might best be described as an introduction 

to drama with illustrations drawn from the contemporary American theater. 
Concerned largely with dramatic forms and their conventional characteristics, 
the book analyzes a number of prominent plays of the last two decades to 
demonstrate recent usages. Perhaps the feature of today’s drama that Pro- 
fessor O’Hara leaves most impressed on the reader is the sociological view- 
point. From tragedy concerned with psychological examination of malad- 
justment, seen in Anna Christie or Ethan Frome, to comedy and farce, 
such as Ah, Wilderness! or What a Life, endowed with penetrating com- 
ment on social manners, he succeeds in demonstrating convincingly the 
modern playwright’s preoccupation with social problems as such. 

Tragedy, moreover, the author clearly enough recognizes, has further im- 
plications; it necessitates on the part of the writer some sort of philosophic 
attitude toward the life he elects to picture. “Tragedy,” he says, “is 
the study of a maladjustment” (p. 13). What sort of maladjustment? 
The struggle of an individual to adapt himself psychologically to an en- 
vironment in which certainty of belief seems impossible: “Ours is an 
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age in search of an answer, in search of a standard. Religion? Science? 
Communism? The New Deal? We lack confidence. So we have plays 
of questioning or questing, uncertainties or uncertitudes” (p. 11). 

As an estimate of much unanchored modern thought, seen in contemporary 
play-writing, this seems acceptable enough. But apparently Professor O’ Hara 
sees nothing short-sighted in the attempt to create great tragedy from such 
inferior materials. Surely, tragedy would be better described as a poetic 
exploration of the problem of evil. One necessary element in the tragic 
catharsis is a kind of poetic bewilderment over the problem of evil. The 
existence of free will in man, together with a longing for perfect happiness, 
given him by the same good God whose Providence oversees the frustration 
of this appetite, enormously enlarges the possibilities for poignant, poetic 
baffement. If Fate or accident or chance or coincidence is the only possible 
answer, then despair rather than bewilderment is almost the only possible 
reaction. For Fate is blind, while Providence is inscrutable. 

In common with Mr. O’Hara, Mr. Gassner also stresses the growing at- 
tention paid by the new drama to social problems. On the whole, however, 
he rigidly avoids interpretation in favor of an objective historical summary. 
The difficulty of trying thus to balance a book is that the criterion “‘best”’ 
cannot be strictly observed. Such a play as Three Men on a Horse finds 
its way in, while other obviously superior work is omitted. The most serious 
omission is Eugene O’Neill, whose Mourning Becomes Electra was found 
too long and whose Days without End and Ah, Wilderness! were passed by. 
Several other established names are missing, but one cannot have everything; 
and Odets, Connelly, Behrman, Kaufman, Barry and Anderson—to name but 
a few—are all present. To concede that all the work included is wholesome 
is not possible; but what the book offers is a sampling of what is going on 
in the American theater; and in this respect such plays as Tobacco Road and 
Of Mice and Men must be recognized. We do, of course, leave the book 
quite aware that one of the things not going on is a campaign for morality. 

Hildreth and Dumble offer us O’Neill in their collection, with 4h, 
Wilderness! leading the list. It is followed by Winterset, Waiting for 
Lefty, Idiot’s Delight, and Of Thee I Sing. Again the emphasis is obvi- 
ously on the sociological viewpoint. The most serious defect of Five Con- 
temporary American Plays is a complete lack of interpretative comment to 
demonstrate what the plays are meant to reveal of the course American 
drama is taking. The volume is supplemented by biographical sketches of 
the playwrights included, as well as by a bibliography of other important 
recent dramas and selected critical readings. ‘These will be found probably 


the most helpful features of the volume for the student. 
St. Louis University. GeorceE E. GRAUEL. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


CaTHOLic SocioLtocy. By Sister Mary Consilia O’Brien. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons. Pp. 364. $.75. 

BeyonD Pouitics. By Christopher Dawson. New York: Sheed and Ward. 

Pp. 136. $1.50. 

FUNDAMENTAL Socio.tocy. By E. J. Ross. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 689. $3.00. 

All three books are written by Catholics; and the title of one, Catholic 
Sociology, raises a question of interest and significance for all those who are 
trying to build up a systematic sociology distinct but not divorced from ethics 
and theology. Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., in the introduction, describes the 
book as “epoch making because, while it meets the real aims of the New 
Scholasticism in projecting sound philosophical principles to every level and 
problem of life, it is at variance with the superstitions of some philosophers 
in the Catholic world” (p. vii). Fundamental Sociology “‘aims at presenting 
the Catholic view of social life, as well as the findings of the best secular 
sociology” (p. 107), and the author quotes very extensively from the 
Encyclicals. While in Beyond Politics we read: 


We are perhaps too much inclined to look to authority to lay down beforehand a 
programme of action. . . . It would be of no use for the Vatican to issue a perfect 
Constitution for a perfect Catholic State, when Catholics actually have to deal with 
the problem of real life where States are neither perfect nor Catholic (p. 134). 


In this age of religious and political movements and inadequate theories, 
what does the title Catholic Sociology really signify? Used in its exclusive 
sense, it is doubtful if the term Catholic can be applied to the young science 
of sociology without cutting the ground from under the feet of an ancient 
tradition. A body of knowledge worthy of the name Catholic Sociology is 
of course desirable; but there is very little at present to indicate its appearance. 
It cannot be created by simply dividing sociology into Catholic and non- 
Catholic. Can sound philosophical principles be simply projected to every 
level and problem of social life as Father Smith claims? And if that were 
possible or prudent, could the sociologist be certain that he is creating the 
perfect community free from any serious unintentional results? The task of 
the sociologist is the study of the social structure which is the expression of 
man’s social nature; and in that social structure, he finds Catholics and non- 
Catholics uniting and working for the common good. Nor are Catholics 
always peculiarly famous in the practice of what is formally termed “Catholic 
Action.” 

Catholic Sociology is a mixture of many kinds of knowledge, written more 
or less in conversational form for the “impressionable minds of early 
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adolescence,” and is free from any obscurities of social or Christian doctrine 
which might possibly give trouble to those for whom it is intended. The 
shortcomings of the book are due to the fact that philosophy refuses to be made 
too easy and that there are limits beyond which it cannot be pressed in the 
matter of accommodating the elementary mind. 

Beyond Politics comes from a well-known English author and a leading 
thinker in matters of cultural change. In his previous works, Mr. Dawson 
has shown the dynamic relation of the old Christian culture to other parts of 
the social structure of Western Europe. The present little volume is a 
further development of the same theme. ‘The interest is sharply focused on 
the obvious progressive denial of the old Christian culture as a determinant 
of social unity and the imperative necessity for a new idea of community in 
the non-totalitarian countries. ‘That Mr. Dawson knows the European social 
process and the new conceptions that are directing its course can scarcely be 
questioned. Mr. Dawson shows that a new idea of community has emerged 
from the development of impersonal and dehumanizing technological and 
economic systems and “it can mean only unresolved tensions and fruitless con- 
flicts at cross purposes, if we do not know what it is and see how, in our own 
circumstances, it may be helped to bear fruit.” 

All the countries of Europe are confronted with the same fundamental 
problem of social unity; and all are trying to solve it, each in its own peculiar 
way. In the discussion which follows, Mr. Dawson makes out a strong case 
tor the gains made by the totalitarian states; the methods of achieving their 
ends he absolutely condemns. He is no less critical of an unlimited “extension 
of government control and a more intensive system of bureaucratic organiza- 
tion.” This latter is the method of the non-totalitarian countries; and the 
author sees in it a distinct threat to the democratic ideals of liberty and 
freedom. 

The clearest escape from this uncomfortable dilemma is to be found not 
in politics or in the political method but beyond politics, in a kind of no-man’s 
land situated for the most part between the political and religious areas of 
life and, at present, left to the unorganized action of individuals pursuing 
their own selfish interests in their own individual ways. The conscious 
integration of this neglected area of social life is imperative, and the creation 
of a national non-political organization inspired by something more substantial 
than “the influence of the economically successful classes and a vague idea of 
social service” is necessary for its realization. Only by the creation of such 
an organization can such values as individual and spiritual liberty, freedom 
of thought, corporate self-government and sane toleration be salvaged from 
social confusion. Mr. Dawson seems confident that this recreation of national 
community can be successfully rooted in the Christian Liberalism of nineteenth- 


century England. 
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This little book is a brilliant criticism of existing political systems; and there 
is not much room for disagreement with Mr. Dawson as long as we agree with 
his assumptions and remain within the large scale universe of discourse in 
which he is accustomed to put his generalizations. But even within that 
universe, it is extremely difficult to see the logic of the political process which 
enables Mr. Dawson to classify the dictatorships and democracies as species 
of the genus “Community State” having their differentia in a fanatical or 
liberal ideology. The democratic and totalitarian states do not base their 
existence on identical principles and they do not maintain themselves by iden- 
tical or similar philosophies of actions. 

It is difficult at times to understand Mr. Dawson’s use of the word 
“spiritual”; quite frequently he means “supernatural.” The two terms are 
not simply convertible. The chapter on Christianity and Politics is somewhat 
impaired by the too-easy acceptance of the designs of Providence expressing 
themselves in the historical process) Mr. Dawson leaves us with deeper 
insights into the social problems of our day and in a world “where States are 
neither perfect nor Catholic” and where man is free but nevertheless con- 
ditioned. 

A first generation of sociologists is now appearing in Catholic schools. 
Among other problems, first generations have difficulty mapping their claims; 
and Fundamental Sociology is a first-generation book. Without much atten- 
tion to duplication and overlapping in other fields, Miss Ross takes man’s 
origin, culture, biology, religion, social institutions and all his social problems 
to be the object matter of Fundamental Sociology. One wonders whether 
such an all embracing sociology is possible or even desirable. Considering the 
ground claimed and to a great extent covered, ‘““A General Description of 
Society” would seem to be a more exact title for the book. 

Fordham University. WILuiAM J. LEEN. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNISM. By Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A., 

Ph.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. xx, 345. $3.50. 

This book is the work of a philosopher whose purpose is to examine and 
expose before attempting to refute. A glance at the table of contents reveals 
the logical and balanced plan of Fr. McFadden’s exposition and refutation. 

The opening chapter presents a well-documented account of the psychologi- 
cal, sociological and doctrinal factors in the historical development of inter- 
national Marxism. Eight of the sixteen chapters which follow are devoted 
to a presentation of the orthodox Communistic philosophies of nature, mind, 
history, the State, religion, morality, revolution and society. There are 
constant references to the writings of the fathers of Communism and foot- 
notes evaluating the various works quoted. A comprehensive bibliography 
and index are found at the end of the book. 
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The author does not seek to lighten his task by reducing Dialectic Ma- 
terialism to Pragmatism, by erroneously identifying the Marxist doctrine 
of the mind with that offered by contemporary Relativism, or by branding 
economic determinism as fatalism and so accusing its defenders of self-con- 
tradiction. He does not dodge the issue by denying the existence of a system 
of Communist ethics, by inaccurately portraying the Communistic attitude 
toward violence, or by derisively pointing to the absence of a Utopia in 
Soviet Russia. He is aware of the officially-admitted transitional character 
of the present Russian régime. 

In the second part of his work, he undertakes a criticism of the Philosophy 
of Communism. Here he presents a treatment which lends itself to college 
class-room use, both as a manual of Catholic philosophical doctrine and as a 
guide to its effective defense. He refutes the Dialectic Materialist’s portrayal 
of natural reality, by proposing the dilemma involved in the explanation of 
motion. Committed to a philosophy of necessity, law and order, the Com- 
munist cannot admit chance as an adequate explanation of determined 
phenomena; yet if he turns to an Unmoved Prime Mover of the Universe, 
he contradicts his own fundamental doctrine of the priority of self-moving 
matter. 

Convinced that the usual argument from expediency cuts two ways, the 
author suggests a metaphysical argument for private property, based upon 
the inalienable and essentially non-social character of the human personality, 
that complexus of spiritual faculties, primarily the intellect, responsible for 
the production of wealth by man. Communism itself has acknowledged 
this personal element in labor, but has refused to admit the logical consequence 
of this position. 

A positive note is sounded in Fr. McFadden’s suggestions that Christian 
Philosophy must agree with Communism in its conviction that a revolution 
is necessary, that this will inevitably involve violence, that it must be inter- 
national and will have to result in the abolition of all economic exploitation 
in society. 

Christianity must, however, thoroughly disagree with Communism on the 
question of what, precisely, is to be destroyed by this revolution. Since all 
created reality is either material or spiritual, every revolution has to be 
fought against matter or spirit. Thus two alternatives are open to the 
revolutionist, says Fr. McFadden: “the spirit of revolution which seeks to 
make a radical change in material institutions, or the revolution of the 
spirit which seeks to make a radical change in the motives which prompt the 
actions of men. . . . Never once does Communism trace the evils in society 


to man.” 


Georgetown University. FRANK FADNER. 
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Wuicu Way, Democracy? By Wilfrid Parsons, $.J. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Pp. vii, 295. $2.00. 

Which Way, Democracy? might perhaps have been entitled “Why Democ- 
racy Needs Religion.” For, in Father Parsons’ view, democracy is based on 
a religious affirmation, which it must retain or return to, if it is to survive. 
That religious affirmation is, as a minimum, a belief in the dignity of man, 
because he is a creature of God and because he tends toward a supernatural 
last end of eternal felicity. This affirmation, and more, is implicit in the 
fundamental law of our land; it is denied today, not only by the demi-god 
leaders of totalitarian states, but by many of those who call themselves anti- 
Fascists. Father Parsons shows, in successive chapters, how secularism and 
liberalism have weakened democracy to the danger-point of collapse, by cor- 
roding the ethical and religious assumptions on which democracy was built. 
All forms of government, democracy included, are open to abuse. Majority 
rule can become tyrannous rule; and no structure, however elaborate, can 
guarantee freedom by its mere existence. Such a guarantee can be provided 
only by the recognition of a Law, superior to rulers and ruled alike, and of 
rights and duties which have their source not in any concession of the State 
but in human nature as designed by God. Father Parsons is at his best in 
the chapters in which he spells out the political doctrine of the Scholastics; 
and he does not fail to point out the correspondence between their teachings 
and the theory implicit in our own Declaration of Independence. 

In four chapters, the author considers American problems in the light 
of the Scholastics’ teachings. As he sees it, our most important concern 
is not how to cope with hypothetical military coalition menacing us from 
without, whether it be Fascist or Communist, but rather, how our democ- 
racy may survive the stresses and strains produced by new ideologies and 
the economic reverses of the past decade. The author’s chart of the shift- 
ing Communist party line is clear and striking; but, foreseeing the Russo- 
German coalition (the book was written before the historic days of last 
September), he concludes, perhaps too hastily, that “Russia’s influence is 
killed in the United States” (p. 173). What is generically called Fascism 
is, the author believes, the greater danger to our institutions. The tempta- 
tion to regard the democratic process as too slow and cumbersome to bring 
about reform is a very alluring one, and it exercises a spell on Right and 
Left alike. Father Parsons does not consider this problem of change from 
the point of view of our governmental machinery though, in a later chapter 
on Industrial Justice, he refers to the recent more liberal decisions of the 
Supreme Court in social matters. But the relatively great rigidity of our 
constitution, the division of authority between central and State govern- 
ments and the fixed executive and legislative terms of office do tend to 
retard reform and change, and may incite extra-constitutional and even 
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revolutionary action in times of great stress. It is true, as the author 
points out, that “the whole theory of democracy is that society can reform 
itself” (p. 177), but constitutional machinery, while insuring due care 
and deliberation, must work quickly enough to forestall the push toward 
“direct action,” or at least open evasion. The history of our National 
Prohibition Act is a case in point. 

Very justly, Father Parsons points out the danger of a reaction to 
Communism, on the part of Catholics, so violent as to carry them into the 
camp of Fascism. “It will be well to suspect the cheers we receive for 
our onslaughts on Communism; it would be well to inspect carefully the 
motives of those who applaud, even when we preach the Encyclicals” 
(p. 182). 

The real challenge to democracy is the problem of how to assure eco- 
nomic security together with political liberty. The latter seems of very 
small worth to the disinherited and dispossessed; Anatole France’s gibe 
about the majestic equality of the law for both rich and poor is still very 
telling. The author, faithful to the democratic tradition of human rights, 
believes that we can have both security and liberty. His program is the 
corporative organization of productive society, not state-imposed or directed, 
but by voluntary groupings of workers, industrialists, farmers, professional 
men and so on. He does not seem to believe that very far-reaching con- 
stitutional or legal changes would be necessary to effect this, and, speaking 
in the abstract, perhaps this view is correct. But who does not know 
what tremendous pressure is required for any constitutional change? And, 
while informal amendment by judicial interpretation may be, under cer- 
tain circumstances, easier of attainment, the change of mental climate 
necessary for such a program would be so fundamental that the proposed 
reorganization, at best, can only be a very distant prospect. One must 
also take into consideration the reaction on the world-wide trade rela- 
tions of the United States which would be entailed by such a plan. The 
readjustment might well be a very perilous venture. Catholic thought 
must grapple here not only with philosophic principles but with the con- 
crete data of economics and politics; as, no doubt, Father Parsons would 
also claim. He is not betrayed into recommending any social panaceas. 
No mere mechanical solution is sufficient, as he justly observes, and a 
reform of man himself must accompany the reform of institutions. 

There is an excellent chapter on racial justice in which anti-Semitism 
is masterfully treated and its total contradiction to Catholic teaching is 
demonstrated. A chapter on international justice is, perhaps, less suc- 
cessful. Written before the outbreak of the present war, some of its in- 
terpretations may need to be revised. 


Yale University. GERARD F. YATES. 
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SCIENCE 


THE PHILOsoPpHY OF Puysicat SciENcE. By Sir A. S. Eddington. New 

York: Macmillan Company. Pp. ix, 230. $2.50. 

In The Philosophy of Physical Science, Sir Arthur Eddington sets out 
“to make certain specific contributions to philosophy rather than to set forth 
a complete philosophic system.” He has succeeded admirably in the first part 
of this purpose: his discussion of the sense perception of time is thought 
provoking; his suggestion that all our knowledge of the physical universe 
could have been reached by visual sensation alone provides a topic for useful 
speculation; his treatment of the philosophical implications of Einstein’s 
relativity theory and Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle are informative and 
clarifying, both from the philosophic and the scientific viewpoint. 

Unfortunately, however, the eminent astronomer felt “obliged to sketch 
in a possible background” for these contributions, in order to “make their 
place in general philosophy better understood.” 

This “background” is heavy rather than sketchy; and, like radio back- 
ground, it masks the reception of the main purpose; it is professedly Kantian. 


If it were necessary to choose a leader from among the older philosophers, there 
can be no doubt that our choice would be Kant. . . . The task of the scientific philos- 
opher is to provide a general philosophy which a scientist can accept without throwing 
over his scientific beliefs. 


Were Sir Arthur acquainted with Scholastic philosophy, he might have 
agreed that this is just the general philosophy he needed ; for, despite the near- 
Kantian label he claims for his “background,” he seems to this reviewer to 
lean somewhat toward Scholasticism. 

A first objection to his “background” is that one is never quite sure what 
Sir Arthur means; since he fails to define his terms. At no point, for 
instance, does he define what he means by “subjective” and “objective.” 
When, therefore, he writes that “all the fundamental laws and constants of 
physics are wholly subjective,” one instinctively objects; but after reading 
the whole book, one suspects that Eddington is here neither writing what 
he means nor meaning what he writes. He is like the excited lady at the 
World’s Fair asking to see the “amateur-baby incinerator,” when what she 
really wanted to see was the premature-baby incubator. 

A more serious objection to his “background,” however, is that he builds 
his philosophic structure on a sinking foundation. He begins with the state- 
ment that “physical knowledge is that which a right-thinking person would 
today accept as justified by Science.” By what Science? And who are these 
right-thinking persons? By what norm are we to distinguish right-thinking 
from wrong-thinking persons? Aristotle was, presumably, a right-thinking 
person; and yet Aristotle, after a perfectly performed experiment, accepted 
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as justified by Science (by his experiment) that the air had no weight; and 
“right-thinking” persons followed him in his error for more than half the 
Christian era. To come nearer to our own day, Professors Michelson and 
Miller were right-thinking persons; yet they accepted opposite conclusions as 
justified by science in the ether-drift experiment. Sir Arthur himself seems 
to admit the wobble in his foundation, when he writes: “my conclusion, 
right or wrong, has a purely scientific basis.” If a scientific basis can lead 
to a right or a wrong conclusion, what norm is to be used to separate the 
“right” from the “wrong” conclusions? 

With such a foundation, it is but natural that the superstructure sways 
considerably ; so that we are not at all surprised to find, in connection with 
volition, that the organic matter of the brain “must be exactly like inorganic 
matter, in its obedience to the fundamental laws of physics which are com- 
pulsory for all matter.” How, one wonders, would Sir Arthur explain why 
a brick wall receives, without protest, the impact of an urchin’s snowball, 
whereas a fellow urchin will duck so as to miss the impact? I am not 
suggesting that Sir Arthur denies free will; but his so-called “background”’ 
of general philosophy is so illogical that he could be forced, from some of 
his premises, into denying almost anything. However, omitting the “back- 


ground,” these excellent chapters on modern physics should be read by 


everyone teaching philosophy or science. 
Fordham University. JosepH LYNCH. 


Cosmic Rays. (Three Lectures, being the revisions of the 1936 Page 
Barbour Lectures of the University of Virginia and the 1937 John Joly 
Lectures of Trinity College, Dublin.) By R. A. Millikan. New York: 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 154. $2.50. 

Well known as an eminent physicist with an outstanding ability to handle 
technical scientific topics in a popular way, Dr. Millikan has written a work 
which will appeal to a wide public and which will thus help to popularize the 
relatively new field of cosmic rays. 

In the preface, it is stated that the book deals, primarily, with the work 
on cosmic rays done by the author himself and his collaborators; but that 
an attempt has been made to include, at least, the most significant contribu- 
tions of other workers. This, it is well to remember; because the specialist 
might, perhaps, be puzzled by the lack of any discussion of certain stages in 
the development of cosmic-ray research, due to scientists in other countries 
and at an earlier date. 

In the first Lecture, a digression is made into the political and social fields. 
Millikan points out the necessity of establishing certain fundamentals, upon 
which further progress rests; for example, confidence and mutual respect. 
“Nothing but disaster can follow the violation of such fundamentals.” The 
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author’s views on the necessity of making the knowledge of scientific progress 
available to every citizen who has need of it, are highly inspiring and irre- 
futable. Everyone, I imagine, will agree that “The supreme social value of 
Science is in the demonstration which it furnishes of the difference between 
the right and the wrong answer.” 

The history of the discovery of the cosmic rays in 1911-12 is given with 
somewhat astonishing brevity: a single page, only, is devoted to it. The 
present reviewer, who was himself one of the pioneers at that time, would 
have been glad to find some notice taken of, say, Father Wulf’s experiments 
on the Eiffel Tower (Paris, 1910)—not to mention other workers. ‘The 
experiments which definitely proved the cosmic origin of the rays are de- 
scribed more fully; naturally, the most convincing proof (latitude effect) is 
held over till the third Lecture. 

The second Lecture (‘‘Super-power Particles”) deals with all experiments 
made for the purpose of investigating the nature and energy of the cosmic 
rays. ‘The core of this Lecture is a very vivid description of a number of 
early experiments, on the deflection of cosmic-ray particles in strong magnetic 
fields, leading to the discovery of the positive electron (positron) by C. An- 
derson (1931) and the mesotrons (heavy electrons) by Anderson and Ned- 


dermeyer (1936-37) and Street and Stevenson (1937-38). The new 


phenomena, revealed by the Wilson-chamber photographs of cosmic-ray tracks, 


are illustrated by remarkably good reproductions of pictures of electron pairs, 
of showers of cosmic-ray electrons, and of mesotrons. An excellent summary, 
at the end of this Lecture, gives, in a concise form, the most recent results 
concerning number, energy distribution, photon-electron-pair-conversion proc- 
esses and nuclear disruptions by cosmic-ray particles. 

The third Lecture deals with the influence of the earth’s magnetic field 
on cosmic rays. The author describes, at the beginning, why, on his first 
voyage from California to Mollendo, Peru, he and his collaborators over- 
looked this “latitude” effect; and how this much disputed effect, as also the 
longitude effect, was finally discovered by J. Clay, on several voyages from 
Holland to India, and established, beyond doubt, by A. H. Compton, in 
his world-wide survey of cosmic-ray intensities. A similar survey was per- 
formed, independently, by Millikan and his collaborators; and, at the same 
time, their stratosphere balloon flights, in various latitudes, disclosed the 
energy distribution of the incoming primary cosmic rays. ‘The discussion of 
these results—for an expert, the most brilliant part of the book—may prove, I 
am afraid, too technical for the non-physicist. The gist of the authér’s con- 
clusions: the proof that the primary cosmic rays are electrons which cannot 
have originated in stars, or in any regions of the cosmos where matter is 
present in any appreciable abundance, is given in a manner that is thoroughly 


convincing. 
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As to the existing speculation on the mode of origin of cosmic rays, Millikan 
definitely refutes the hypothesis that they acquire their enormous energies 
by passing through vast electric fields existing in interstellar space. Neither 
is he in favor of Alfven’s hypothesis that the cosmic-ray particles are created 
in the rotating magnetic fields of double stars. Einstein’s equivalence law, 
linking energy with matter, seems to offer the most likely way of explaining 
the origin of cosmic rays. Millikan points out that the annihilation, according 
to Jeans’ hypothesis, of the atoms of the most abundant elements could, in- 
deed, explain the ‘“‘banded structure” of the energy spectrum actually found 
(energies up to twenty-eight billion electron-volts). Energies of more than 
one hundred billion electron-volts could not be explained in this way. The 
author, apparently, does not think that the existence of higher energies is, 
as yet, definitely proved ; at least, he does not discuss this subject. 

Fordham University. Victor F. Hess. 


PAPERS OF THE MICHIGAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, ARTS AND LETTERS. 
XXIV; 1938. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press. Pp. 720. $5.00. 
On the title page of this volume of papers the editor judiciously quotes 

Seneca to the effect that “Pusilla res mundus est nisi in illo quod quaerat 

omnis mundus habeat’”; but that brief apologia for the manifold interests 

of the Michigan Academy effects no unification of its papers. The volume 
remains a potpourri in four parts. The title and number of articles in each 
section are: Botany and Forestry, fifteen papers; Zoology, thirteen papers; 

Geography, eleven papers; General Section (Anthropology, Geology, 

Language, Literature and Psychology), fourteen papers. 

Those who use the book for the studies contained in the second section 
will, without any doubt, find Arthur M. Chickering’s contribution on the 
“Anyphaenidae and Clubionidae of Michigan” outstanding, by reason of the 
pains the author has taken to give specific information on the habitat of his 
specimens. Charles Staubach’s study of “Feij6o on Cartesianism” is both 
enlightening and entertaining; for he uses primary sources in a literary 
manner, and in so doing gives us a glimpse into a period of scholastic en- 
deavor that has not received sufficient attention from historians of philosophy. 
Norman Maier, whose neurotic rodents last year won for him the A.A.A.S. 
award, has an interesting paper in the fourth section on “The Qualitative 
Differences in the Problem Solving of Normal and Partly Decorticated 
Rats.” Even those who do not admit the basic assumption of the experiment, 
and consequently offer other interpretations of the data, will at any rate be 
interested in Dr. Maier’s experimental methods. 

The volume is essentially a reference work. Excellent illustrations and 
the rather complete bibliographies will commend it for this purpose. 

Spring Hill College. Joun H. Mutrany. 
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MorALITY AND THE MysticaL Bopy. By Emile Mersch, S.J. Translated 
by Daniel F. Ryan, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. Pp. ix, 
292. $3.50. 

Those who have at heart the pressing task of making the thought and 
life of America more integrally Christian will be grateful for the appear- 
ance in English of Pére Emile Mersch’s Morale et Corps Mystique. In 
this volume, the historian of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
presents some synthetic views on Christian morality, both in its basic prin- 
ciples, and in certain of their applications. 

The book has a twofold interest. First, it is a genuine contribution to a 
solution of a problem that today is commanding a good deal of attention, 
namely, the constitution of a moral science that will be specifically Christian, 
in that its principles will derive immediately from the central Christian dog- 
mas of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the incorporation of all mankind, 
through the gift of the Spirit of Christ, in the Incarnate Word; a moral 
science, too, that will bear upon the life of man precisely inasmuch as he is 
a Christian, that is, not merely a rational animal, but also a member of Christ 
and a son by adoption of the Father. Secondly, or rather, consequently, the 
book is a contribution, both sound and stimulating, to the theory and prac- 
tice of Christian spirituality; and under that aspect it is doubly welcome in 
that it bears the mark of preoccupation with contemporary problems. 

The spirit of the book is specifically theological, and hence eminently prac- 
tical, That is, it aims first of all at making the Christian law intelligible, 
by searching into its “idea,” that alone illuminates its prescriptions. Then, 
since an idea is not only a principle of intellection, but also an exemplary 
cause of action, it presents the Christian law as a vital force, operative 
throughout the total field of human conduct. That is genuine theology: a 
science, but a science charged with the destinies of humanity. 

The point of departure might be stated thus: as Christ is the first prin- 
ciple of the order of being in which we find ourselves, so also He is the first 
principle of the intelligibility of that order, in the laws it lays down for our 
action. That is, Christian morality is understood only in Christ, i.e. not 
merely in the facts of His life, whereby He left us an example to imitate, 
but more fundamentally in the fact of His sheer being, wherein He gave us 
a vision to see and, seeking, kindle into action. He is not only God, but 
Man-God, a humanity made one (in Person) with the Divinity; and thus 
in His very being we see the essence of the Christian life: a manner of being 
human, divinely, in Him. We see that the Christian law is not first of all 
a declaration of war on human nature, but a formula of union with God, 
in Christ; of union, too, with all men and with all things. Its fundamental 
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dictate is not conflict, but alliance: an alliance of our total self with the 
totality of men and things, in the total work of the Incarnation, namely, 
the divinization of the human race, and the freeing of the material creation 
unto the service of man. Such is the Christian moral program in its entirety, 
a program of life, indeed, but also a program of death. For its demands 
upon the individual self are limitlessly mortifying. Not without much pain 
will one stretch one’s narrow little soul to the fulness of union with God 
and with man and with things that the Christian law of charity imposes. 
For one must strain in two directions: vertically, down into the depths of 
an interior life of prayer, humility, obedience, detachment; and horizontally, 
out to the farthest limits of a “Catholic” life, that embraces all those who 
are of Christ, and that shares His work in them. 

From this it should appear that a major value of Pére Mersch’s book lies 
in the intelligibility it confers on the fact that charity is the basic Christian 
virtue, to which all other virtues are referred as to that which gives them 
their final meaning and their ultimately imperious exigence. A second, and 
related, major value is the concept it develops of Christian spirituality as 
an integral humanism, whose creative principle, paradoxically, is the Cross: 
one must admire the nice sense of balance displayed by the ;.uthor in portray- 
ing the double aspect of the Grace of Christ, that perfects nature by its 
crucifixion. But perhaps the book’s crowning value, which may be only 
indicated here, lies in the splendid perspectives on Christian virtue that it 
opens up by adopting as its point of view (partial indeed, but most reveal- 
ing) the fact that the Christian is a “member of Christ,” whose being, and 
hence whose action, is characterized by a definite partialitas with respect 
to a larger whole, the totality of redeemed humanity, of which he lives, 
and for which he is responsible. 

The second section of the book, wherein the principles developed in the 
first section are applied to specific problems, has a special originality and 
merit. Suffice it to note that the problems treated are those on which Ameri- 
can Catholics have much need to meditate: the problem of a Christian at- 
titude toward the material creation, riches and poverty; the problem of hu- 
man love and its sanctification; the problem of authority, in domestic, civil 
and religious life. These problems exist among us, and they call for Cath- 
olic answers. Hence it is to be desired that our educators in particular should 
be firmly in possession of the answers that the present volume formulates 
with much clarity. Notably, there is here excellent material for a course 
in Christian ethics. 

It must be said that the translation is not all one could wish. It is charac- 
terized by a painful literalness, that seems to have renounced (on what prin- 
ciple?) all attempt at English idiom, and that results at times in inept trans- 
literations; for example: “the increase of eternal life in us will have the 
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patient allure which is suited to our modest powers of ascent” (p. 69) ; or, 
“Christ becomes the chief of the Mystical Body” (p. 191). At any rate, the 
translation is done; and that is to the good. We have need to nourish Ameri- 
can Catholic life with the thought of others, till it becomes intellectually 
vigorous enough to produce its own thought. 

Woodstock College. JoHN CourTNEY Murray. 


THe CatuHotic Crisis. By George Seldes. New York: Julian Messner. 

Pp. 357. $3.00. 

It was the misfortune of the writer of this book that it was written and 
printed before the Stalin-Nazi non-aggression pact, and appeared after that 
momentous event. This mishap stripped the work of much of the value that 
it probably had in the author’s eyes, and in fact immediately rendered it out of 
date. For it is devoted to what is, in any event, the startlingly paradoxical 
thesis that the Catholic Church is in danger of allying itself with Fascism, 
and indeed has already largely done so; or, to quote the first page of Chapter 
I: “expediency has driven the oldest and most powerful international into the 
strange and bloody arms of the Fascintern, and perhaps united their future.” 
Whatever might be the meaning of the mass of facts and near-facts which the 
author has collected to prove his point, that meaning is completely dissipated 
now that the two greatest enemies of Christianity have joined forces. What 
was merely a paradox before that event, became an open falsehood after it. 
It was, in any event, not likely that the Church, which has weathered many a 
worse storm in the past, would at this date ally itself with a political move- 
ment professing a philosophy which is the very contradiction of its own dog- 
matic and religious position. 

What, then, becomes of the facts and near-facts which 1 have mentioned 
and which the author advances to prove his point? It is not necessary for me 
to go over his pages with a fine-tooth comb and weed out the false or mislead- 
ing from the true. That has been done in many reviews which have appeared 
before this one will. What I think should be done here is to admit that 
Mr. Seldes has found enough stupidities perpetrated by Catholics during the 
past three years to lead the unwary reader to accept his main thesis. It is 
perfectly true, in this writer’s opinion, that there has been a noisy and ill- 
advised group among Catholics who for a time played with the notion that 
the Fascintern, to give it the Communist party-line name, might prove to be 
the salvation of Christian civilization. It was not hard for Mr. Seldes to 
bring together, by assiduous attention to a part of the more articulate Catholic 
population, enough material to make it appear that the Catholic Church is 
Fascist-minded. He could only do that, however, it must be remembered, by 
a careful neglect of another part of that population which would have balanced 
the account. 
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But here again the Stalin-Nazi liaison cleared the air. Just as that central 
event of our days made all our Communist fellow-travelers look foolish and 
brought to light the always-suspected fact that the anti-Fascist movement was 
mere window-dressing, so it has also let down the Fascist-minded, in Catholic 
circles and elsewhere, and shown them that the vaunted championship of 
Hitler against Communism was simply sham. ‘The result has been good for 
everybody, and the diverting spectacle of demagogues on both sides now eating 
their words is good for the soul. 

As a matter of fact, what is really bothering Mr. Seldes is Spain. One 
suspects that if it were not for Franco this book would never have been 
written. But here again the Stalin-Nazi hook-up is the solvent. To 
Mr. Seldes the agony of the Spanish Republic was a democratic struggle for 
survival. To many on the other side, the Franco movement was a Crusade for 
the preservation of the Faith in the Iberian peninsula. To Mr. Seldes the 
intervention of Italy and Germany was an invasion of a free country, and 
Russia was fighting to preserve democracy there. To many on the other side, 
the Russian intervention was an outrageous attempt to spread Communism 
and set the other end of Europe on fire. To many others, this writer among 
them, it was clear enough—as the event has proved—that the intervention 
from both sides was a sham battle, a mere race to get there first and win the 
preponderance, in view of the rapprochement between Germany and Russia 
that was sure to follow, in Spain as elsewhere. The poor Spaniards were 
merely the battle ground of an international rivalry, whatever might be said 
about the honest difference that existed among the Spaniards themselves, and 
which they loyally fought out to the end, as is their custom. 

That rivalry, which never was an opposition, has therefore nullified all that 
Mr. Seldes has sought to prove. The Catholics who thought otherwise have 
had their eyes opened, just as the Communists’ fellow-travelers have had 
theirs, if they are honest. Stalin’s Russia, by his agreement with Hitler, and 
still more by his invasion of Finland, has proved once for all that his preoccu- 
pations for democracy, if any, are all to destroy it. The very latest Com- 
munist party line, openly revolutionary and anti-democratic once again, is there 
to prove it. Constancia de la Mora, in her book In Place of Splendor, has 
shown that the only professedly democratic figures on the “Loyalist” side— 
Azafia, Caballero, Prieto, Besteiro and their like—were pitiful and stupid 
poltroons, self-seeking and treacherous. That leaves only the Communists; 
and Stalin himself has chosen to give the deathblow to the myth of their demo- 
cratic fervor. What is left of Mr. Seldes’ book is merely a lesson to some 
incautious Catholics not to jump again too hastily to conclusions. Apart from 
that, the book need not have been written. 

Georgetown University. WILFRID PARSONS. 
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Tue New Hope Serizs oF Mission Booxs. By T. Gavan Duffy. Edited 
by Paula Kurth. Price, $1.00 per volume. 

These books will not attract the serious attention of readers and reviewers 
which they deserve. Their method of publication and their external appear- 
ance are against them. When he was in this country last year, Father Gavan 
Duffy made his own arrangements for the publication and style of binding 
for his books. With a view of profits for his mission-work, he declined the 
services and advantages of a regular publishing house. It is hard to say 
what he had in view when he fixed on the format. These books are the most 
important contribution to mission-literature that has appeared in a long time. 
They contain the varied experiences of an unusually talented man during 
twenty-five years of intensely hard work among the natives of southern India. 
They sparkle with wit, sometimes caustic, good humor, wise reflections, in- 
teresting information and a keen intelligence in touch with the world of 
books and men and expressing itself with a fine literary sense. And how is 
this dish served to us? In sixteen small books done in shining green covers 
and white celluloid ring-binding. They look like children’s first books in 
holiday attire. The incongruity could not be improved. The whimsicality of 
Father Gavan Duffy is here at its wildest. 

Perhaps the intention was to sugar-coat the defects, the heart-aches, the 
thwarted plans that enter into a zealous missionary’s life. Father Gavan 
Duffy manages to touch off his darkest hours with a sportive air. He holds 
out his hopeful hat with a kind of a gay cynicism which is not too expectant. 
We are not sure that “hope,” which is the watchword of these books, is 
better than would be “great expectations.” But the gifted and gallant author 
is the sternest realist. His verse and prose, in curious contrast to the cover 
and binding, have a modernist horror of the ornate, the sentimental and the 
pretty. 

I do not know where one can obtain a clearer insight into the psychological 
processes of missionary and native Indian, whether Mohamedan, Hindu ox 
convert Christian, than is gained in these pages. They could be written only 
by a man who, besides an ardent apostolic spirit, is endowed with a literary 
temperament sensitive to surroundings and feeling an urgent need to share 
his experience with others even at the cost of sleep and rest after days filled 
with almost hopeless labor and often with grinding hardship. Everyone who 
is studying methods of imparting religious truth to immature and difficult 
minds will find instruction and illuminating suggestions in this brilliant man’s 
devices for attracting and keeping the wandering attention of the young. 

Heredity may have something to do with Father Gavan Duffy’s noble 
vocation. He is the son of that Charles Gavan Duffy who was one of the 
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leaders in the Young Ireland rebellion of the last century. The father, later 
to become Sir Charles Gavan Duffy and a Governor General in Australia, 
threw his fortunes into what seemed to be a lost cause, at the risk of his life. 
Recent events have proved that the cause was not lost. The missionary son 
probably draws contentment from the knowledge that the cause which has 
enlisted him, no matter how hopeless it appears, has far better insurance against 
failure than the apparently-doomed patriotism of his father. 
University of Detroit. JaMes J. DAty. 


GRUNDUNG DER NEUEN JESUITENMISSION DURCH GENERAL PATER JOHANN 
Puitipp RooTHAAN. By Joseph Albert Otto. Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder. Pp. 550. Unbound, 16 marks. Cloth, 18 marks. 

Here is a splendidly-documented book of 550 pages telling the absorbing 
story of the revival in the nineteenth century of Jesuit effort in the field of 
the foreign missions. 

A glamor has always attached to the older missions of the Society of Jesus, 
associated as they are with names of perennial appeal, as those of Xavier, 
Jogues, Lallemant, Brébeuf, Anchieta, Kino, and Marquette. But the second 
spring of the Society’s missions, which broke after the clouds of the Sup- 
pression period had rolled or were beginning to roll away, marked an almost 
equally interesting, if less spectacular, advance of the Church into the fastnesses 
of heathendom. The inspiration and driving force behind the new missionary 
movement derived largely from a single man, the twenty-first Jesuit General, 
John Roothaan, an extraordinary figure of a man, outstanding in holiness 
of life, so that steps towards his beatification are being taken, and no less out- 
standing in all the arts of constructive leadership in education, the missions, 
home and foreign, and every other field of Jesuit endeavor, so that he has 
been called on occasion the second founder of the Society of Jesus. He was 
mission-minded in the best tradition of his order, and he was amazingly on 
the alert to grasp every opportunity to advance the missionary cause that 
came to hand. The United States owes much to him. Directly or indirectly, 
all the existing American Jesuit provinces were set up by him, and his steady 
concern for the growth of American Catholicism through the ministry of 
his men is eloquent in the pages of his enormous correspondence. 

Father Otto is an adept in the fine art of adjusting scholarly standards 
in history to the demands of readable and interesting narrative. Meticulous 
accuracy of statement and restrained, judicial discussion of controversial mat- 
ters, when they occur, feature the treatment. Shadows, rarely however, flit 
across the missionary scene; but no attempt is made to discount them. They 
are fitted into the picture with refreshing candor, and when necessary, with 
due detail, a major source of information drawn on in such connection being 
the revealing correspondence of Father Roothaan himself. All in all, the 
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critical historian will find little, if anything, to challenge in the volume under 
review, while lovers of a great theme engagingly told will be amply repaid 
by a perusal of its pages. 

It is to be noted that Father Otto is concerned only with the founding of 
the modern Jesuit missions by Father Roothaan during the years of his gen- 
eralate (1829-1853). No attempt is made to trace their story beyond that 
period. But an era of development and growth is generally less significant, 
less rich in human interest and appeal than the era of pioneering and founda- 
tions that went before. Certainly the Jesuit missionary stage in Father 
Roothaan’s time was set in the most diverse and far-apart localities and was 
crowded with a kaleidoscopic variety of events. One among the interesting 
facts brought out in Father Otto’s book must not go unnoticed. The first 
nineteenth-century Jesuit mission established in behalf of the heathen was the 
one which Father Van Quickenborne set up in Missouri in 1823 for the 
evangelization of the Indians of the trans-Mississippi West. 

Loyola University, Chicago. G. J. GARRAGHAN. 


Le ORIGINI DELL’ARTE CRISTIANA CINESE (1583-1640). (Reale Accademia 
d’Italia, Studi e Documenti 9). By P. Pasquale M. D’Elia, S.I. Pp. 136; 43 
phototyped reproductions. Roma, Reale Accademia d'Italia, 1939-XVII. 


Prezzo L. 50. 

This study deals with the first attempts made at the time of the early Jesuit 
mission in China to adapt the artistic expression of the Christian message to the 
individuality of the mission field. Fr. D’Elia shows how the Chinese artists 
modified the European religious images which they reproduced and thus took 
the first steps toward the creation of an indigenous Christian art. The author 
stresses the importance of these beginnings, in the light of the more recent 
developments in missionary theory, repudiating the imposition of foreign forms 
and calling for an expression of religious truths and sentiments in harmony 
with the genius of native culture and the legitimate values of national tra- 
ditions. 

Very happily Father D’Elia draws our attention to the fact of how numer- 
ous were the representations of the passion and the crucifixion of Our Lord; 
and in that light, the reproaches addressed to the Jesuit missionaries that they 
concealed Christ crucified and suppressed essential parts of Catholic teaching, 
appear wholly unfounded. This illustrates that adaptation does not entail 
modifications of the Creed, but is meant to lead the Christian people to a 
deeper understanding of the revealed truth, and make them feel that the 
Church is truly their Church, thus helping to fulfill the essential purpose of 
Catholic missionary activity: to establish the Church of Christ on earth. 

One word may be added with regard to the main thesis of the book. Father 
D’Elia does not go into the question of how far the adaptation he traces is 
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due to a conscious effort on the part of the Western missionaries or the Orien- 
tal artists toward the goal of missionary adaptation. It might seem that the 
modifications were largely a result of the circumstances. We must not over- 
look that the Jesuits were the first to introduce engraving on copper to China. 
Now the bulk of the images which were reproduced are engravings; a tech- 
nique which allows the execution of highly-dramatized scenes with a super- 
abundance of details. Broadly speaking, Chinese art does not aim at repre- 
senting facts, but at suggesting poetic sentiments. 

In the particular type of historic subjects in question (the mysteries of the 
Rosary), the Chinese artists could not vie with their Renaissance colleagues; 
neither could their classical black and white drawings nor their woodcuts 
produce the effects of Western oil paintings. Technically, therefore, some 
kind of “translation” was necessary; and the attempts the Chinese made in 
reproducing exactly the European models reveal that the unusual lines of 
Western faces, garments, structures, etc., offered extreme difficulties even to 
a clever imitator who was trained in the Chinese way of artistic expressions. 
The traditional elements engrained in the make-up of those artists and de- 
termining their style did not allow for violent departures from the lines fixed 
by the discipline of their school. It is highly to the credit of the artists to 
have felt the necessity of artistic adaptation (were it only to save the pictures 


from becoming caricatures) ; and it is no small merit of Ricci and his fellow- 
workers to have agreed to this adaptation. 
Fordham University. 


P. J. HERzoc. 


MonuMENTA SERICA. Journal of Oriental Studies of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Peking. Vol. III., Fasc. 2., 1938. Published for the Catholic Uni- 
versity by Henri Vetch, Peiping. Semi-annual. Annual subscription, $7.50. 
Pp. 345-689. 

MonvuMeENTA NIpponica. Studies on Japanese Culture, Past and Present. 
Sophia University, Tokyo. Vol. II, No. 1, January, 1939. Pp. 332. Semi- 
annual. Annual subscription $4.00; single number $2.50." 

The two volumes under review have many things in common. They are 
published by institutions which are under the direction of missionary societies: 
the Catholic University of Peking, founded in 1927 by American Benedic- 
tines, and now entrusted to the Fathers of the Society of the Divine Word; 
and Sophia University, which celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary last year. 

With regard to their scientific standard, both publications make an excel- 
lent showing. Undoubtedly, the fact that the reviews are published in the 
Far East itself gives them some, by no means, negligible advantages. 

Fordham University. Peter J. HERZOG. 


1See the review of vol. 1 of the Monumenta Nipponica in THoucut, Vol. xiv 
(March, 1939), 126-129. 
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